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Preface 


“Wherevkr I go, whatever days I may number, 
nor time nor place can ever weaken, much less 
obliterate, the memory of the valley of Udaipur.” 
Such are the words with which Colonel James Tod 
closed his great work, the Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan, Few men have ever known an eastern 
face as Tod knew the Rjijpiits. He not only knew 
them through and through, their manners, their 
traditions, their character, and their ideals ; but so 
great was his admiration for their many noble 
qualities, and so completely did he identify himself 
with their interests, that by the time he left India 
he had almost become a Rajpiit himself. The 
history of Rrijpiitana was, therefore, a subject very 
dear to Tod’s heart; and, possessing both imagina- 
tion and descriptive power, he was able to infuse 
into his pages much of the charm of a romance, 
and, what is still more rarely to be found in historical 
works, a powerful human interest. His sympathy 
for the Rajputs is apparent in every line he wrote ; 
but if his enthusiasm leads him at times to over- 
estimate their virtues, he never seeks to palliate 
their faults, to which, in the main, he attributes 
the ruin which overtook their race. Notwithstand- 
ing its author’s occasional inaccuracies, and the 
somewhat glaring defects of his style, the Annals 
and Antiq7iities of Rajasthan still holds its place as 
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the standard authority on the history of the Rajpiitana 
states. Of subsequent writers of Indian history, it 
would be difficult to point to a single one who has 
not benelited directly or indirectly by Tod’s labours. 
But however great the value of the “ Annals,” viewed 
in the light of an historical record, they owe their 
chief charm to the vivid pictures they present of 
the character, sentiments, and heroic exploits of one 
of the bravest races that ever came under British 
control, and of the manner in wdiicli that control 
was established. Rajputami lias passed through a 
century of progress since the “ Annals ” were written. 
Hut it must be remembered that, in our eastern 
Dependency, habits of life have undergone a much 
greater change than national prejudices and national 
ideals ; and hence it is that, for those who would 
understand the lndi» to-day, thciC no surer 
guide than the past history of her peoples. Of the 
thousands of books that have been written about 
India, few reveal her secrets more faithfully than 
the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 

^ And yet this great Indian cUissic is practically 
unknown to the present generation, and is all but 
unprocurable. The first edition, contained in two 
quarto volumes, and illustrated by a number of steel 
engravings of high quality, was published by Messrs 
Smith, Inkier 8 z Co, between the years 1S29 and 1832. 
This is the only edition ever published in England, 
and it has long been out of print. A second, in two 
oct;avo volumes, but without the illustrations, appeared 
in Madras in 1873 ; and a third of a similar nature, 
but less accurate, in Calcutta in 1894. The two latter 
are likewise out of print, and hard to come by ; while 
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their fifteen hundred closely printed pages present 
the story of Rajputana in a form little calculated 
to attract the general reader. The indifference of 
English publishers to the importance of Tod’s labours 
is a matter both for surprise and regret ; though it 
must be doubted whether the Antia/s and A7i1iquities 
of Rajastha?i^ in the form in which he left it, could 
ever have become popular. Passages of interest are 
abundant throughout ; but to make one’s way through 
the heavier matter in which they are embedded, 
demands both time and patience ; nor is the task 
lightened by the author’s style, which, though rich 
and picturesque, is, at times, so loose as to be almost 
incoherent. Tht^ actual annals comprise little more 
than half the entire work, the remainder consisting 
of a minute examination into the genealogies of the 
various Rajput tribes, an account of their ancient 
religious beli(^fs and systems of government, and a 
lengthy description of the author’s owui journeyings 
and experiences. To the student of Indian antiquities 
these chapters are of undoubted value ; but a know- 
ledge of them is by no means essential to an apprecia- 
tion of the historical narrative. 

The present volume is an attempt to rescue from 
obscurity at least a portion of this once famous work, 
and to place it before the reader in what, it is hoped, 
may prove a convenient and attractive form. Mewar, 
or Udaipur, with which alone it deals, is^ historically, 
the most important of all the Rajputana states ; for 
the history of Mewar was, for centuries, the history 
of .Rajputana, while, at one period, it was almost the 
histpry of India. I- have endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to retell the story ' in Tod’s . own language, 
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omitting such details as seemed to me to conhise 
the action, or break the continuity of events, and 
occasionally introducing, *from other portions of the 
original work, anecdotes and descriptions illustrative 
of the Rajputs of Mewar. The more obvious errors 
of composition have been corrected, and the spelling 
of proper names has been revised according to the 
system adopted in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
The illustrations have, so far as 1 know, never' been 
reproduced before. The original drawings were by 
Colonel Tod's “friend and kinsman,” Major Waugh. 

C. H. P. ’ 
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i. — Introductory 


['iiK state of Mewar lies in the south of Rajpiiulna. 

1 In shape and position it resem)3les a n^ctang'Ie, placed 
VdDtttiutjly, so that the longer sides face north-west 
J^and south-east. Let us call it the rectangle 
\ ABCD, A and C being the points at the north and 
south corners, H and D tluise at the east and west 
ivspectively- The side AB separates the slate from 
^the British district of Ajmir, the side BC from 
i the territories of Biindi and Malwa, CD from the 
) district of Gujarat, and DA from Sirohi, God war, 
and Marwiir or Jodhpur. The length of the rectangle 
is roughly 150 miles, its breadth from 80 to 100, and 
its area is 13,000 square miles. Tlu^ upper portion 
is a rich undulating plateau sloping gradually to the 
north-east, while the lower or south-western portion 
is almost entirely covered with hills, rocks, and dense 
jungles. The Aravalli hills extend throughout tlie 
entire lengths of the sides and DC, increasing 
in height and width as they approach the point D, 
where the highest peaks rise more than 4,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Mount Abu is a few 
miles to the west of the point D. Near this spot, 
and on the eastern side of the hills, rises the principal 
river of Mewar, tlie Bands, which, flowing in a 
direction east by north-east, leaves the state near 
Deoli on the eastern boundary, and eventually joins 
the Chambal, of which it is the chief tributary. In 
the same corner of the rectangle is Udaipur, the 
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present capital. It is situated in a valley some eighty 
scpiare miles in extent. Three main passes lead into 
the. valley from the east, while from the west it is 
almost inaccessible. The ancient capital, Chitor, is 
situated near the middle point of the side BC. The 
mountains on this side belong to the Satpura range, 
and, though hnver than the Aravallis, are (equally 
wild and precipitous, and present a no less effectual 
harrier against fortu‘gn invasion. 'I'he whole ^)f this 
mountainous tract, bordering nearly three sides of 
tlie rectangle, is inhabited by the Bhils and other 
aboriginal tribes, living in a state of primeval and 
savage independence. For centuries they acknov.- 
ledged no paramount power, and paid tribute to 
none. Their chiefs were men of no small authority 
and infliK'nce, and could, when occasion demanded, 
muster as many as live thousand bows. Tlu* northern 
portion of the Aravallis averages from six to fifteen 
miles in breadth, having upwards of one hundred 
and fifty villages scattered over its valleys. This 
region is abundantly watered, and not deficient in 
pasture ; there is cultivation enough for all internal 
wants, though the produce is I'ciised with infinite 
labour on terraces, as the vine is cultivated in 
Switzerland and on the Rhine. The valleys abound 
in variegated quartz and varieties of schistous slate 
of every liuc. Tlie latter is largely used for the 
rooting of houses and temples, to wliich, when 
illumined by the rays of the sun, it gives a most* 
singular appearance. The tin and silver mines cu 
Mewar were, in ancient times, very productive ; 
but, during the domination of the Moguls, political 
reasons led to the concealment of such sources of 
wealth, and now the caste of miners is almost extinct. 
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Copper is still abundant and supplies tlu^ currency, 
while the garnet, the chrysolite, rock crystals, and 
inferior kinds of the emerald family, are all to be 
found within the state. 

Such are the main features of the country whose 
story we are about to commence ; a country richly 
endowed by nature, and peopled by one of the 
noblest races of the east. Within her boundaries 
Mij»*vap contained all the elements of fiitun; greatness ; 
but the very sources of prosperity led to her down- 
fall. I Icr fertile plains and prosj^enuis cities hecanu; 
a 'standi ng temptation to the hoards of hungry 
ijivad(‘rs who came with monotonous n^gularity to 
devastate her fudds and batten on her wealth. The 
Rajput, with a spirit of constancy and t*ndiiring 
courage to which the history of the world hardly 
affords a parallel, seized every opportunity to turn 
upon liis opjiressors. By his perseverance and 
valour he wore out entire dynasties of foes. But 
all was of no avail ; fresh supplies w(u'e (‘ver |)ouring 
in, and dynasty succe<tded dynasty, heir to the same 
remorseless feeling which sanctified murder, legalised 
spoliation, and deified destruc'tion. For centuries 
tills little state withstood every outrage barbarity 
could inflict or human nature sustain ; until, in the 
year 1H17, her resources broken, her lands alienated, 
and her people demoralised, slie sank exhausted 
under the protecting arm of Great Britain. 

The princes of Ahnvar arc styled Ranas, and are 
the elder branch of the Siiryavansi or “children of 
the sun/* Amongst his own people the chief of the 
state is known as llitniuix SnnrJ, the “Sun of the 
Hindus,” He is regarded as the legitimate heir to 
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the throne of Rama, nor has any doubt ever been 
thrown on the purity of his descent* With the 
exception of Jaisalmir, Mewar is the only Rajput 
state that has outlived eight hundred years of foreign 
domination, and the Rana of Udaipur rules to-day 
over the same territory that his ancestors held when 
the conqueror from Ghazni first carried his victorious 
arms across the blue waters^ of tlie Indus. The title 
“Rana” ivS. comparatively speaking, of ifiocKirn 
adoption, and was assumed in consequence of a 
victory gained over the Prince of Mandor, the 
original possessor of the title, who surrendered it, 
together with his life and capital, to the Mewer 
prince. 

The recv)rds of the state make Kanaksen, fifty- 
sixth in descent from the deified Rama, the founder 
of the Mewar dynasty, and assign a.d. T45 as the 
dale of his migration from the nortliein plains of 
India to the peninsula of Surashtra. Rdma had two 
sons, Loh and Cush. Loh, from whom the Rana’s 
family claim descent, is said to have built Lahore, 
,JLhe ancient Lohkdt, where his children and his 
children’s cliildren ruled until the clays of Kanaksen. 
By what route Kanfiksen made his way from Lohkdt 
to Sunishtra is uncertain. We know, however, that 
about the middle of the second century he set up his 
capital at Birnagara, which place he captured from 
a chief of the Pramara race, one of the thirty-six 
royal races of Rajasthan, and that during the next 
four generations the seat of power was transferred 

^ The rivcv like the Nile in Kgypt* is si^'lod Nilab^ ftom nil, 

“ blue,'* and t/V*, “ water.” Sindh is another name for the Indus, :i word 
of Tartar origin, and now applied to the region through wlvch the river 
flows. In it.s upper courses ilie river is termed ^ba sin^ “ parent stream.” 
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from city to city, and was eventuaHy established at 
Ballabhiputra, about ten miles north of the present 
city of Bhownagar. Of the nine princes who here 
succeeded one another, little but their names is 
known. We have, in fact, to jump over a period 
of nearly three hundred years before we again find 
footing on historical ground. History meets us in 

D. 524, and we learn that in that year Balhibhiputra 
Tvas c‘verthro\vn by the Scythians, who, at that 
period, had begun to abandon the barren steppes of 
Ontral Asia for the more fertile plains of Hindustan. 
*‘In the west/’ says an ancient chronicle, ‘‘is 
vSuratdes, a country well known. The barbarians 
invaded it, and conquered the lord of Bhal. All fell 
in the sack of Ballabhiputra, exxcpt the daughter of 
the Pramara.’' 

Th(^ princess referred to in the chronicle was 
the favourite wife of the Rana, She was not in 
Ballabhiputra at the time of the siege, having gone 
to her home to lay an offering at the shrine of AmVja- 
bhavani, the Universal Mother, and to gain thereby 
a blessing for the child she was shortly to bear. She 
had already set out on h('r return journey when news 
reached her of the calamity which had befallen the 
city. Stricken witli grief, she sought n^fuge in a 
mountain rave, and was there delivered of a son. 
Returning once more to her home, she confided the 
child to the care of Brahmini named Camalavati ; 
and having charged her to bring up tlu^ young 
prince as a Brahmin, and to marry him to a Rajput 
princess, she mounted the funeral pyre and joined 
her lord. Camalavati loved the child, and reared 
him along with her own son. She called him Goha, 
that is “cave-born/’ and hence his descendants came 
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to be known as Gohilotes, softened in later times to 
Gehlotes, I'tie child was a source of perpetual 
uneasiness to liis protectress, and at the agtjt of 
eleven had become totally unmanageable. He spent 
his days in the forests in company with the Bhils, 
whose habits pleased his daring nature far better than 
those of the Brahmins. So completely did he win 
the hearts of tliesc wHld people by his strength and 
his courage, that they determined to mak/‘ him 
]M‘ince of Idar, and a young Bhil, catting his Jinger, 
applied the blood as the /ihr of sovereignty to his 
forehead. 

Here again the light of history fails us, and of 
Goha's subsequent career and of the eight princeS 
who .siicc('edc*d him on the throne of Idar we know 
notlung, (‘xcept that they dwelt in the mountains 
and that their reigns covered a period of two and a 
half centuries. "J'he name of the ninth prijiee was 
Nagadi't. Against him the Bhils rebelled, having, 
apparently, grown tired of a foreign rule. Nagadit 
was slain, and onc(‘ more the house of Kanaksen 
was on the verge of extiru'tion. Of the royal 
liouse, Bappa, the infant son of Nagadit, alone 
survived, and, by a strange coincidence, his pre- 
servers were the descendants of Camalavati, the 
Brahmini of Biranagar, who protected and fostered 
the infant (roha. Bappa was concealed in the 
hills overl<x>king Nagda, not ten miles distant 
from the site of Udaipur, the future home of his 
race. 

Tradition has preserved many tales of Bappa’s 
infancy. In his boyhood, we are told, he attended 
the sacred kine, an occupation which was considered 
honourable even by the “children of the sun.” One 
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day, while he was thus engag^ed, it happened that 
the daughter of the Solanki chief of Nagda, attended 
by a band of Rajput maidens, came to the forest to 
indulge in the pastime of swinging. Having reached 
their favourite glade, they discovered that they had 
come unprovided with a rope, and, chancing to see 
Bappa, who was grazing his kine in the forest, they 
called upon him to further their sport. Bappa 
promised to procure a rope if they would first play 
a ganu^ at ruiirriage. One frolic was as good as 
another. 'I'lie scarf of the wSokinki princess was 
fastened to the garment of Bappa, and the Rajpiit 
maidens, joining hands with the pair, formed a ring 
found an ancient mango tree, and, unwittingly or 
otherwise, performed the mystic number of ev^olutions 
prescribed by the marriage rite. Thus tlu) cenmiony, 
begun in play, ended by being a reality. Not many 
days after, a suitable offer for the hand of the young 
])rincess was received, and the family priest of the 
would-be bridegroom, whose duty it was to read by 
the aid of palmistry the fortunes of the bride, made* 
the startling discovery that she was already married. 
'I'he intelligence, as may well be conceived, caused 
the greatest consternation. Bappa had little difficulty 
in swearing lii.s brother shepherds to silence*, but a 
secret shared by so many of the daughtt^rs of Kve 
could hardly remain such long; and before many 
days had passed the chief of Nagda had a very 
shrewd suspicion as to who the offender was. 
Warned of the danger he \vas in, Bappa sought 
refuge in the mountains. He was accompanied in 
his flight by Baleo and Dewa, two faithful Bhils, 
who followed the fortunes of their master till he 
eventually gained the throne of Chitor, and it was 
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Baleo who, with his own blood, drew the tika^ of 
sovereignty on the young prince’s forehead. The 
frolic of the youthful shepherd thus proved to be the 
originofhis greatness, though it burdened him, not 
only witli a wife, but with all the damsels who had 
taken part in the ceremony, and hence with a 
numerous issue, whose descendants still ascribe their 
origin to the prank of Bappa round the old mango 
tree of Nagda. ^ 

At this time, Chitor was ruled by a prince of the 
Pramara race, known as the Mori, and it was this 
circumstance which induced Bappa to seek aid mi 
that country ; for his mother had been a Pramara 
princess, and he, therefore, anticipated a favourable 
reception at the hands of the Mori. Nor was he 
disappointed. He was welcomed with every sign 
of friendliness and respect. A siiita])le estate was 
conferred upon him, and he was enrolled amongst 
the sami^fiis, or military leaders. The Mori was 
surrounded by a numerous nobility, holding estates 
on the tenure of military service. lie had never 
been a popular chief, and the superior regard wliich 
Jie began to display towards Bappa was keenly 
resented. Indeed, so bitter did the feeling against the 
Mori become, that when his territory was threatened 
by a foreign foe, his nobles, instead of obeying the 
royal summons to arms, threw up their grants, and 
tauntingly desired him to call upon his favourite. 

^ The tlesccn<l:\ms of l^nleo enjoy the dislrici of Oi;una as an hereditary 
possession. Tliey still claim the privilege of performing the itl'a on ti e 
inauguration of a new Kana. The Oguna chief makes an incision in I/ls 
thumb, and anoints the forehead of the prince with the blood ; he then 
takes him by the arm and scats him on the throne. The Undrt chief, the 
descendant of Dewa, holds the salver of spices and sacred rice which is 
also used in making the tU'a. 
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Bappa readily undertook the conduct of wal . and 
the ‘‘barons/’ though dispossessed of their lands, 
joined him, for they were ashamed to hold aloof 
from the fight. He not only inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the enemy, but by his courage and military 
skill won the respect and admiration of the refractory 
nobles. At the close of the campaign, however, 
the latter refused either to enter Chitor or to yield 
allegiance to the Mori. Ambassadors were sent to 
tr?at*with them; but their only reply was that, as 
they had eaten the salt of the prince, they would 
fprbear their vengeance for twelve months. At 
the expiration of this period they attacked Chitor, 
•carried the city by assault, and then invited Bappa 
to become their chief. The gratitude of the Gehlote 
melted away before the temptation of a crown, and, 
in the words of the chronicle, “he took Chitor from 
the Mori, and became himself the ;//<?;* (crown) of 
the land,” 

Whether Bappa ruled Chitor well or ill, we have 
no means of knowing. If tradition is to be believed, 
he abandoned both his children and his country, 
carried his arms west to Khorasaii, and married 
new wives from among the “barbarians.” He is 
said to have lived to a patriarchal age, and to have 
been the father of no less than two hundred and 
twenty-five children. On his death, the chronicle 
relates, his subjects quarrelled over the disposal of 
his remains. The Hindu wished fire to consume 
them, the “barbarian ” to commit them to the earth. 
But, on raising the pall while the dispute was raging, 
innumerable flowers of the lotus were found in the 
place of the remains of mortality. 

By a confusion of eras the domestic annals of 
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Mcwar (which l^ards and chroniclers have followed) 
give 19 1 s,v. (era of Vikramiiditya), corresponding 
to A.i>. 135, as the date of Lappa’s birth. 'Fhe 
actual date of this t^vent we now know to be a.d. 713, 
which, though it curtails by some six hundred years 
the antic|uity of the founder of the state, nevertheless 
places him in the very dawn of chivalry, when the 
Carlovingian dynasty flourished in the west, and 
when Walid, whose bands planted the green standard 
on the banks of the l^bro, was commander (if th(i 
faithful. As lias already been stated, the Ranas 
of Mewar have been in possession of their territoritvs 
since the lime when the armies of I skim ilrst ('n'lsst'd 
th(r Indus. It was in the year 05 of the ITejira* 
(A.D. 713) that iMuhammad bin Kasim, the general 
of the caliph, WTilid, ('()nfjuered Sind, and it 
lias now b(‘en establish(‘d beyond all doubt that 
Muhammad l)in Kasim was the fo(* whom Bappa 
repulsed from the walls of Chitor. 
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flAViNCi established the Gehlotes on the throne ot 
Chitor, we must pass over a period of four centuries 
befor^ we arrive at our next halting-place- -the reii^n 
ot* Samarsi at the close of the elexamth century, a 
time fraught with eviuits of importance not only to 
the state of Mewar but to the whole Hindu race. 
Thirty-eight princes intervened between Kanaksen 
*and Samarsi, and of this long dynastic chain, tliough 
the extremities are riveted in the truth, we can |.oint 
to but few links whose genuintmess cannot be called 
in question. Ih^tween Bappa and Samarsi we have 
oiu^ such link in l\ut person of Khoman, to whom, 
for a f(‘w moments, we must turn our attention. 
Khoman ascended tin* throne in 812, and his 
deeds arc the main theme of the Khoman Rasa^^ 

* The Khomtin Ra^a ti.ires ilic* *;cnei\l<‘gy of ilic Ramis hack to Kamii, 
iind acfiR :it with the iMah iininadan irruption iii the tenth century, 

llie sack of Chi't')r hy Allah -ud-di'n, :iik 1 the wais '(f K.'ma P:irl»ip with 
Akhar. Of tin- olher p<!clical chnmicUs, tfie Rtij Vulas^ the Riij 
Rat>iakui\ rind the ]'ula' are the nio'.t important, llie two lornier 
coiiijjosc'il ill the iclgn <'f Kaj bini;h, and the latter in I lint of |aiSini;h. 
All liiose cliionicles coiinnoncc with ^encnloi;ies, arid conlnin .icconnls nf 
the inilitaiy e\ploits nf the piincc'* aftei whom they are called. 

The poets were ihe chief cluoniclcis of western India; hut their 
maj^niloquent style and love of romance detract from llu: lii.stuiical value 
of their works ; and though they laboured under no a<'tunl ccnsoisliip, 
there was often a rompaci betw’cen bard and prince whidi had the dowlde 
etToct of incieasing the leinuneraiion of the former and swelling the fame 
•'‘f the latter. Writing loi the amusement of a wriilike race, the authors 
disregarded civil matters and the arts and pursuits of peacelul life, and 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to tales of love and war. But the 

11 
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the most ancient of the poetic chronicles of Mewar. 
His most famous achievement was the repulse of 
the second Muhammadan attack on Chftor led by 
Mahmun, the son of the renowned Haroun-ahrashid. 
Thirty-eight princes aided Khoman with their arms 
on this occasion, and thus, at the head of all the 
chivalry of Rajasthan, he not only defended his 
capital, but led out his forces, engaged and defeated 
the enemy in the open plain, and took tlieir deader 
captive. Khoman is said to have fought twenty-four 
pitched battles, and his name, like that of Oesar, 
became a family distinction. At Udaipur, if you 
make a false step, or even siicez(!, you may still hear 
the ejacuhilion “ Khoin;in aid you.’' Wlum advanced 
in years, Ivlioman, by the advice of the Brahmins, 
resigned his throne to his son, but again resumed 
it, slaying his advisers, and execrating the whole 
l^rahmin caste, which he almost exterminated from 
his dominions. The lifteen j)rinceb who came between 
him and vSamarsi may be dismissed with tlie words 
in which Gibbon refers to the Guelphs during a 

loss lo postcrily on Ihi-s latter acrount is jieiliaps not so ^reat as it would 
appear to be ; for tbou^h admitted to a Knowledije of the secret springs 
which worketl the admini'^trative raachinerj’, tlie bai(h ])artici p:\tod too 
deeply in the inlrigiK-s and levities of tlie Court to be impartial judges of 
the actions of eilhoi ihoir chiel oi his ministers. 

Neverthclos, though open to these objections, the works of the bards 
nair.ite many interesting facts and incident'', and thtow much valuable 
light on religious opinion ami the manners and habits of the people. 
Nor were their writers afiaid to inter, at times, truths e.\lremely unpulat^ 
able t*) their royal jjatrons. Wlien ofTcnded, oi actuated by virtuous 
indignation against wbat they deemed acts of immorality, they were 
fearless of consequences, and woe to the imlividual who provoked them. 
Many a resolution sank under the lash of their satire, and many a name 
that might otherwise have escaped notoriety was condemned by the same 
agency to eteinal ridicule. The poison of the bard was more dreaded by 
tlic R.ajput than tlie steel of his foe. 
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similar period of obscurity: ‘‘It may be supposed 
that they were illiterate and valiant ; that they 
plundered in their youth, and raised churches in 
their old age ; that they were fond of arms, horses, 
and hunting” ; and, we may add, that they indulged 
in bickering with their vassals within when not 
harassed by an enemy without. 

Wlieii Samarsi ascended the throne of Chitor, violent 
and ifnplacable feuds Avere raging in Rajputana. A 
complete analysis of the political situation would be 
a weary, if not an impossible, task. It is necessary, 
liowever, to understand the main points at issue ; for 
• it was the confusion following these feuds which 
paved the way for the victorious armies of Islam, 

Kvery Rajput, no matter to which of the thirty-six 
royal tribes he may belong, is either of the solar, the 
lunar, or the agnicular race. In the first case he 
traces his origin through Rama to the sun, in the 
second case through Krishna to the moon, and in 
the third case to Agni, the Fire God. The Gclilotes, 
as we have already stated, are of tlie solar race, 
and, being descended from the elder son of Rama, 
are universally acknowledged to bt; the first of the 
royal tribes. The Rahtors — a tribe of hardly less 
importance-- also claim to be of tliis r:ice ; but the 
purity of their descent is open to question. Of the 
lunar race, the most important tribes arc the Tuars 
and the Bhattis ; and of the last, the Chohans, the 
Pramaras, and the .Solankis. 

Until 1164 a Tu/ir dynasty reigneef at Delhi, the 
most powerful of all the Rajput principalities. 
Anangpal, the last of the dynasty, is now generally 
admjtted to have been a lineal descendant of 
Yudhistara, who founded Indraprastha, the ancient 
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Delhi, in r.c. 1030. Me therefore presents the 
extraordinary phenomenon of a prince occupying 
a throne established by a direct ancestor of his own 
two thousand two lumdred and fifty years beforii. 
Anangpal, having no male issue, abdicated in 
favour of Prilhvi Raj, the son of the ChoVian 
prince of Ajinir, to whom, in return for service 
rendered, Ite had given one of his daughters in 
marriagt*. Now, llu* Rah tor prince of Kanoif*; had 
also married a daughter of the ^J'u»'ir, by whom h(* 
had a son, Jairhand ; and when Frith vi Raj was 
prot'laimtal tin* chief of Delhi, jaichand not only 
refused to arknowledg<* his siipnnnat'v, but at oru'e set, 
forth his own claims to tin* throms 'riius originatfal 
llie rivalry bt‘twe(m thi^ Chohans and tin* Rahtors, 
wliicli iiltimatt‘ly led to the d(‘striiction of both. 

To accomplish the downfall of his rival, Jaichand 
liad recours<* to the dangerous (expedient of soliciting 
aid from tiu* Tartar of Ghazni. In this tnnergcmey 
Prithvi Raj sent an embassy to Samarsi, to whom, 
but a short time before, he had given his sister in 
marriage, urging him to espouse his cause. .Samarsi 
at, once pr()mis<‘tl his assistance, not only because he 
was the 'Puar's brother-in-law, b\it b(‘cause be was 
disgusted at llu- course which Jaic'hand had adopted 
in making an alliance with tlie “barbarian." He 
immediately proceeded to D(*lhi, and it was decided 
that Prithvi Raj should give battle to the Rahtor, 
while vSamarsi marclied towards Ghazni to intercept 
the forces of Shahab-ud-din, Samarsi fought several 
actions, and was at length joined hy Prithvi Raj, 
who had in the meantime subdued tlie Rahtors. 
United they fell upon and completely routed the 
invaders, and took their leader captive. 
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Not many years later Samarsi was again called 
upon to aui Delhi in repelling a Tartar attack, led 
this time by Shahab-ud-din in person. Foreseeing a 
long campaign, he appointed his son regent before 
Ills departure. His arrival at Delhi was hailed with 
shouts of joy, rVithvi Raj and his whole court 
advancing seven miles to meet him. By the bards 
Samarsi is re|)r(‘S(‘nted as the Ulysses of the host---- 
cw)l "and skilful in the light, prudent and eloquent 
in council, btdoved by his own nobles, and reverenced 
by the vassals of th(‘ Cholian. On the line of march 
no augur could b(‘ti(‘r exj)lain tln^ omtms, none in the 
.field Ijetter dress the scjuadrons for battle, none guide 
his steed or usi‘ his lama^ with more addn^ss. His 
tent is the jn*incipal n^Sfjrt of the leaders after tlie 
marcli or during the inicjrvals of battle. 

In the bloody enec/iinter which ensiu‘d the deeds 
of prowess which lh<‘, brave Gehlote performed are 
still sung liy tlie bards of Mewar, 'Hie jt‘aloiis and 
revengeful natiin* of Jaicliantl rendered him an 
iiuliffereiu spes'lator of a ( ontest that was fraught 
witli disaster for himself and his country. Gelilotes 
and C'hohans fought as only Raj puts ('ould figlii. 
But all A\as in vain. On tlie last of lliree days 
des})eratc lighting vSamarsi was slain, together with 
1.300 of his liousehold troops. IJis beloved wife, 
Pritha, was awaiting the issue at Dtdhi. On h(*aring 
the fatal intelligence — her husband killed, her brother 
a captive, anil all the' chivalry of Delhi and Chitor 
“iisleep on the loanks of the Caggar,” ^- -she per- 

* Tlu‘ Cap.i;a» is said to lime l>ci n al.sorltcd i:i?o flic desert dutiiif; the 
leign of Kuna llanni. Il losc in the Se\\aI'iN lulls, ilnwed westward 
thiough llisiidr, and jjvcntuaUy cinjnicd itself into the Indus a few miles 
to the ^outh ol Ucli. 
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formed, like a true Rajpiitni, the great atonement, and 
joined her lord through the flame. Shahab-ud-din 
marched on Delhi, which he carried by storm. 
Kanouj fell not long after, and the traitor to his 
nation met his fate in the waters of the Ganges. 
Scones of devastation, plunder, and massacre followed, 
Kvery road in Rajasthan ran with the blood of the 
spoiled and the spoiler. Whole tribes wore swept 
away, and their names are the only memento oV thf.ir 
former evistence and celebrity. 

Kurna succeeded Samarsi. Ills nn'gn presents few 
features of inten‘st, and the same may be said of the 
ten princes ho followecl Idm. Of these, Rahiip 
alone is worthy of mention. He it was who, shortly 
after his a('('ession in .1201, con(|uered the Rana of 
Mandor, and annexed hotli his territory and his 
title, H<‘ also built the lowm of Si\soda, wliicli gave 
rise to the appellation “ vSesodia,” by wlii<'li from this 
time forward the Rajputs of Mewar are known. He 
n'igned for m^arly forty years, and did much to 
restore the fallen fortunes of the state. Of th(' 
remaining nine, six fell on the field of battle in 
duvakous attempts to redeem the sacred Gya from 
pollution at tin; liands of the “barbarian,” wliile 
confusion and strife within and without cliaracteriscd 
the reigns of each one of them, The ilust of the 
centuries lies thick upon them ; let us leave it 
undisturbed, and pass on to the next great event 
in the annals of tlie state — an event which partakes 
more of the character of rt)mance than history, thougli 
the facts are undoubted. 

Of all the ev(;nts described in the annals of Mewar, 
none are more memorable than those which fell in the 
reign of Lakumsi, when Chitor, the repository of all 
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that was precious of the arts of India, was stormed, 
sacked, and desecrated with remorseless barbarity by 
the Fathan emperor AUah-ud-din. Lakumsi was a 
minor when he ascended the in 1274, 

Bhimsi, his uncle, acted as regent and protector. 
Bhinisi had married a Chohan princess, by name 
I’udrnani, who was of surpassing ))ea\ity. Indeed, 
if her charms were inferior to those of the heroine 
of i,rr(iy, they wen? not less fatal in their conse- 
(piences ; for, a<'r.t)rding to the bard chroniclers, it 
was the dt'sire to jx)ssess this peerless j^rincess, rather 
than the accpiisition of military fame, w hich prompted 
A llah-Lid-d in to atlai'k Chi'tor. 

riie city was strongly fortified and bracely defended, 
and after a long and fruitless siege, Allah-ud-din, who 
made no attempt to disguise the obje('t of his attack, 
off(Ted to withdraw' his fon'es if his dtunand for the 
surrender of Fudinani w'<*re satisfied. At length, 
wixm iKigotialions and forca' had alik(^ proved unavail- 
ing, tlu' cunning Fathan restricted his demands to a 
m(‘r<* siglit of this extraordinary beauty, and even 
a‘'coded to the proposal that he should see h(‘r 
through the medium of mirrors. Rtdyiug on the 
faith of the Rajput, he entered C'hitor unguarded, 
and, having gratified his wash, took his departure, 
l^hinisi, not to be outdone in confidence, accompanied 
tlu; king to the foot of the fortress. fhis was the 
opp(jrlunity on which Allah-ud-din had calculated, 
'and for w'hich he had risked his own safety. His 
ambush was ready. Bhimsi w^as madt; a prisoner, 
hurried away to the Tartar ramp, and the surrender 
of Piidmani w^as announced as the price of his liberty. 

Dismay reigned in Chiror when this fatal mishap 
became known. Pudmani, armed with the means 

h 
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of securing herself against dishonour, was about to 
proceed to the Tartar camp, when her uncle Gorah 
and his nephew liadal suggested a plan for the 
liberation of Blimisi by whicli nttither her life nor 
her fair nanu^ would be endangered. A message 
was sent to Allah-ud-din that, on the day that he 
withdrew from his trenches, the princess would be 
sent to his tents ; but in a manner befitting her high 
staticm, and accompanied by her female njatipns 
and handmaids, while stringent orders were to be 
issued by ihi: Kmperor for the preservation of their 
privat y. The conditioits %vere accepted ; and, on 
the day ^lppointed, no less than seven hundred 
litters proceeded to the royal c'amp. Each litter 
was occupied by out* of the bravest warriors of 
Chi'tor, and was bonu! by six armed soldiers dis- 
guised as bearers. Allah-ud-din had no suspicitui 
of the ruse, and none cried “equo ne credite.'’ 'Fhe 
Lmperor’s tents were surrounded by high canvas 
screens, and wlien the litters had been d(‘posiled 
within the enclosure, half an hour was granted for 
a parting interview between Bhimsi and his bride. 
The lime had all but expired, and Allah-ud-din 
was about to gi^'e orders for the termination of the 
interview, when the Rajputs threw off tluur disguist*. 
In the confusion which ensued, Bhimsi made his 
escape from the enclosure, and, mounting a horse 
which had been placed in readiness for him, made 
for th(^ fortrc'ss. His gallant rescuers covered his 
retreat until they perished to a man. For a moment 
only their d(;votion checked the pursuit. But it was 
enough ; and Bhimsi galloped into Chitor with the 
Tartar host at his very heels. 

In the assault which followed, the Rajputs, headed 
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by Gorah and Radal, tiisplayed th(‘ utmost bravery. 
GoraJi was slain, and witli him nearly every warrior 
of note in Chitor. Ihit so Un-rible was iht^ havoe they 
made in th(‘ ranks of thii cmemy, that AUah-ud-din 
was foreed to retire, and to abandon, tliouf(h only 
for a tini<\ his cherished enterprise. Th(‘ Khomdu 
Rasa eoTitains a vivid description of the manner \n 
which the wife of (Jorah received the intelligence of 
h(*» hfis’naiurs death. 'PIk^ details are, doubtl(*ss, 
imaginary ; but that they are cronsisUuU with the 
truth we <'an W(‘ll believe. Summoning liadal, wIkj, 
t]i*>Ui,di ))iit a strij)lin4;', had betm s(‘ver(‘ly wounded 
in th(‘ light, she desirt'd him to relate how her lord 
had conducted himself. “He was the reaper,*’ the 
youth repli('d, “of th<' harvest of battle. On tlu? 
gory bt‘d of honour he spread a carpet of the slain. 
A barbarian ])rin(‘e his pillow he laid him down, 
and he s]e("j)s siirnnitKled by th(‘ foe.” Again she 
said: “ d’rll me, l^adal, liow did my love behave ? " 
“() inotlicr,” said th(‘ kid, “how further describe 
his deeds, when he left no foe to dread or admire 
him?” She smiled farewell to the boy, and adding, 
“ my lord wall eliidi' my delay,” sprang into the 
llames. 

S(‘veral years elapsed, and Lakumsi liad assiinu^d 
the control of the state, before Allah-ud-din foiintl 
liimself strong enoiigli to renews his attac'k on ('hitor. 
I'he history of this second siege is ('(^piously inter- 
w'oven with legends. The latter, howeviu', do not 
obscure the facts, i)ut merely fill up gaps, or acc'ount 
for circumstaru'es for which history ofku's no explana- 
tion. From the outset, there seems to have been 
little chance of saving the city. Allah-ud-din had 
an overwhelming force at his disposal, and every 
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the vigour of his assaults increased. One digfit, 
the Rina lay stretched on his pallet, 
as to how he might preserve at least one of his , 
i&i^etve sons from the <{4stfuctiojn which he knew to^ 
inevitable, he heard a volee sayingi ^kAka- 

jMe " XI sm hungry), and ti^tshg hii$ eyes he saw, ‘ 
by the dim glare of the lamp, advancing between the 
granite columns, the majestic form of due guardian 
goddess of Cbitor. ** Not satiated,” exclainled the 
Rina, “ though eight thousand of my kin were late 
an offering to thee?” “ I must have regal victims,” 
was the inexorable reply, “and if twelve who wiar 
4he diadem bleed not for Chltor, the land will pass 
from the line,” 

On the morn he convened a council of his ehiefe, 
to whom he revealed the vision of the night, which 
they tieated as the dream of a disordered fancy. He 
’commanded their attendance at midnight, when. again 
the form appeared, and repealed the terms- On which 
alone she would remain amongst them. “Though 
thousands of barbarians strew the eai^, what are 
they to me? On each day enthrone a pC^ci, Let 
the ktmta, the ckhatra, and the ehamara^ proclaim 
his sovereignty, and for three days let his decrees 
be supreme : on the fourth let him meet the foe and 
his fete.” Whether we have merely the fiction of the 
poet, or whether the scene was got up to animate the 
spirit of resistance, matters little ; it is consistent with 
the belief of the tribe; and the gage, whether it 
originated with the goddess oi with the was 

fully accepted, and fully redeemed. 

* These are the insiifiua at Tfe a fnwi iiwi, 

a MW ; the eMat/a u the mnbrdWvtWUa fee efeMMrfr few fetM^ 

tg fea wild <w, set in a s(»id haaffie, CM 
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On the conditions being known, a generous con- 
tention arose amongst the brave brothers as to who 
should be the first victim to avert the denunciation. 
Arsi urged his priority of birth ; he was proclaimed, 
the umbrella waved over his h(?ad, and on the fourth 
day he surrendered his short-lived hoiK)urs and his 
life. Ajaisi, the next in birth, demanded to follow ; 
but he was the favourite son of his father, and at the 
laUer*% request he consents d to let his brothers pre- 
('cde him. Eleven vic'tiin.s had fallen in turn, and a 
contest then arose between tlu' Rana ai\d his sur- 
viving son. But the father prevailed, and Ajaisi, in 
i>bedif;nce to liis commands, with a small band of 
followers, passed safely through the emuny's lines, 
and took refuge in Kailwcira. 

The Rana, .satisfied that his line was not extinct, 
prepared to follow his brave sons. But another 
awful sacrifice, the terrible was to precedes this 
last act of self-devotion. The funeral pyre was 
lighted in the great .subterranean retreat,” in 
chambers impervious to the light of day, and thitlier 
the defenders of Chitor waichtjd their wives and 
daughters pass in procession, to the number of 
several thousands. The fair Pudmani closed the 
throng, find when all had entered tlie cavern, the 
doors were shut upon them, and they were left to 
find .security from dishonour in the devouring 
element. Then the Rana ordered the gates of 
Chitor to be thrown open, and, calling his clans 
around him, descended to the plain, where he, and 
every man with him, hurled himselt against the foe, 
and slew until he was himself slain. 

After the Tartar irruption, Rajpiitana resembled a 
country swept by a tornado ; her citadels and temples 
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in ruins, Ium* villai^tvs ribarulonud, her lii‘lds do\'aslatofl. 
Of thu dvnasticvs that uere overthrown, some, like 
Clntor, Jaisalmir, and lUindi, were destined to raise 
llun'r lu‘ads a^ain. Olliers ptuashed utterly. The 
Rah tors of iMarwar, and ilu‘ Cutehw ahas of Ambar 
w<*re vet in a slat<‘ of insi^nifuance. But the 
Praniaras, the Soi.inkis, indetid twt.rv branch of 
the A i^^ni('iilar rar(‘, e<'as(‘d from that tiim^ to have 
any political existence, .'dlah-ud-din remained! sofne 
days in Chiior, admirim^^ thcj ip'eatness of his c'on- 
(|U(‘st; and havini^ ('ominitual evi*ry act of barbarity 
and vandalism which a bii^oted z(‘al isnild su^’;^(‘^t, 
h(‘ liaiuh'd ()\(‘r tlui city in c'hari;e to Mald(H), ih^ 
Jlindu ('hiel ol Jhalawar, wliom he had coiHiucnxl 
and <‘11 rolled amon^44' his vassals. 

This was tin- first of C'hitor. Alto<^ethi‘r tli(‘ 

annals na kon three and a half, the assault after the 
<‘seaj)(^ of Bhimsi b(‘ini4* c'ounted as the half; for 
tlioui>h th(‘ city was not captured, the best and 
biavest wvvr cut oft yVmon^st the Rajputs, 

all grand battlers attended with grc‘at slaughter' wc-rc*. 
termed Sitni. “ By the sin of l]i(‘ sack of Chilor,” 
( /://or i'u Sftid k'lt /^dp^ is the most solemn form of 
adjuration a R.ijpiit can make use of. 

’ The Ai.iljic v.i-id jif.a ' a suchkii fall ur hluw, earticularly the 

-,1 ) ikln^ ol lii'litn'ii:;. 



iii. -Recovery of Chitor 


Tiik survivtu* of Chitor, Rana Ajaisi, was now in 
security at Kailw/ira, a town in the lu*art of the 
Aravcijili mountains, and at th(‘ highest j>oint of one 
of the uKj.st extensivti valU‘ys of the range. I [(‘re he 
gradually colh'cted about him the nminants ol the 
e>ans of Mewar. It was tin* last beliest of his fatlun* 
that when h(‘ attained “one hundred years” (a 
liguralive <‘Xpression for dying), tlie son of Arsi, 
th(‘ ('Ider ])rother, should succe(‘d him. "J'his injunc- 
tion, from th<* d(‘r)cien('y i/f noble fiualitii‘s ii^ his 
own sons, he readily fullilled. Hamir was the name 
of the son of Arsi, at this time a lad of twelves 

Ajaisi, besidiss being an exile from his capital, had 
tx) (ontend witli the ehieftains of the mountains, 
amongst whom tin* most formidable was Munja, who 
had on a former oecasion rai(l<‘d tin* Sliero N.'dla, tin* 
vall(‘y where the Rana was now eom'ealed, and had 
wounded liim on the head w-ilh a spear. Sajunsi and 
Ajunsi, his own sons, though fourteen and fifti'en 
years old, an ag<.‘ at wliit'h a Rajj)ut ougiu to 
indicate his futiin^ character, pn'ived of litth^ aid in 
the emergency. I-lantir. however, ae('epU‘d the hmd 
again.st Munja, and set out in seareli of liim, 
promising to return successful or not at all. In a 
fmv days he was seen entering* tlie pass uC Kailwara 
with Munja's head at his saildle-b< wv. Modestly 
placing the tropliy at his uncle’s fc^et, he exclaimed : 
“ Recognise the head of ycuir foe.” This d(‘e.ided the 
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fate of the st)ns of Ajaisi, one of \\hom died at 

Kaihvara, and the other, Sajunsi, departed for the 
Dekhan, uliere hi.s is.sue rose to fame; for lie was 
the aneesior of Sivaji, the founder of tlie Satara 

throne, and his lineage is ^iven in the chronicles 

of Mi'wfir. 

1 lamir suco*(‘tl(.*d in i,^oi, and had sixty-four yt'ars 
granted him to red(‘cun his country from the ruin 

whic h had belallcsi ii. 'J'lic* day on whieh he a^,sin\ied 
the ensi|L:;us of rule, he displayc‘d in the an 

carni\sL of his futun^ enc^ri^^y. 1 1(^ made a rapid inroad 
into the heart of Ikilaitclia, tlui eouniiy of his late 
eneni}', Munja, and c aiitured its princ ipal slrontihcdd, 
a circumstance whic h his follow <'rs ici^arded as a sure 
onum ol his future^ t;reatne"'S. T'h(‘ sij^iiilu-s 

the foray of inau^i^^u ration. It is a custom that has 
benm ol)S(^rv(‘d from time' immtMuorial, and is still 
maintained where an) semblam'<‘ cjf hostility affords 
<jj)j)ortunity for its practice. On thc‘ morning' of the 
installation, hav in^' rcM c*iv(‘d tin* tik\i of so\'erei^*in\', 
the jirinc'e at tlie head of his rc'taims's mak(‘s a foray 
into the tc-rritor) <>f any cmci with whom lie may have 
a feud, or with whom hc‘ may be indiiferc'iit as to 
(‘xcitiii^ one ; he cajilures a stronghold or plunders 
a town, and returns with the trophies. If amity 
should prcwail all around, a mock reprc'scntation of 
the? custom lakes place*. 

When Ajaisi died, MaldcM), with the imperial 
forc'c*s, was still h(»ldin^ Chitor ; hut he was not left 
in undisturbed possession. llamir desolatc;d ll“* 
plains, and left to his c'liemy only the fortified towns 
w'hich could be* occupi(*d with safety. Me com- 
manded all who owned his seyverei^^nty either to quit 
thc‘ir abode's and retire* with their families to the- 
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shelter of hills on iho fiaslorn and w<\slern 

frontiers, or be reckoned amongst his enemies. 'I’he 
roads w(Te rendered impassable* from liis bands, to 
wliom the intricate defiles of the hills ohered a 
means of retreat whie'h ballh'd all pursuit. lie 
made Kailwara his n*sitl(*ni'e, \\lii('h b(‘canie llu' cljit‘f 
r(‘fuge <»f the emigrants from the plains. The to\vn 
was admirably situated, being a])proa('lied by nanow 
d(‘(Jlc‘Sj^\vhile a steep |)ass led o\er tin; mountains to 
a still mon* inae('t‘ssil)le retreai, when' at a latrr timt' 
the fortr(*ss of Komulmir was built, \v(‘ll-vvater<*d 
a!«d wooded, and with (*\('elIeuL pasturage. 'This 
tivu't, above 50 miles in breadth, is 1,200 feet 
ai)o\e th(* h‘\(‘l of tlu* plain and ^^,000 abovt- 
ib(i st‘a, with a ('onsiderable fpianlity of arable 
land, and free communic'ation to the west by wbieli 
suj)f)li(‘s ('ould be proeured from M'lrw.'ir or (aijarat, 
as \v(dl as from the priiu'ipal l>hil tracts, to wbt)s(* 
inliabilants mon' ihiin one R.ina i>f Mew.ir was 
indebted fu' assistaiu’t* in the lionr of nei'd. 'The 
<*levate(i plateau of tin* (‘astern frontiiu* ('onlained 
j-jbu'es (»f almost ecjiual sec urity ; but Aliali-ud-din 
• raversetl tli(*se in })(*rson, d(‘vastaling as be went. 

Siu'li was the slate of iMewar ; its forti('Sses 0('('u- 
pied by tlu^ foe, cultivation and pts'ieeful pursuits 
abaudoned in c<mse(iiience of the jK*rsevering 
hostility of Matnir, when l\lald(‘o (*ndeavoun‘d to 
conciliate his pc'rscaaitor by offering him in marriag4? 

' th(‘ hrind of a Hindu princc*ss. Contrary to tliti 
wishes of Ills advisers, llamir directt‘d that “ tlie 
c<x:oa-nul sliould be retained,"' ('oolly rt*maiking 

’ A OK:oa-n\il alwjiy'' son with sucli a pioj.Dsal Its rehnii signifies 
that the .lilimu'e is (icdiia-cl, ami is usually ic{;ai(h.il as an iiisiilt l)y th'- 

iilci. 
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on the clangors pointed out, “my feet shall at least 
ascend the rocky stt^ps trodden by my ancestors.” 
It was stipulated that only live hundred horse 
should form liis suite, and tlius accompanied, he 
set out for Chi tor. 

On his approach, tlio five sons of Maldeo advanced 
to rnci^t him, but cm the portal of the city no tornn 
was susp(‘nd<‘d. He, however, accepted the un- 
satisfactory reply to his n^mark on its oiAissmn, 
and ascended for the lirst lime the ramp of Chitor. 
'riu: 10} mt is the symbol of marriagt*, and its 
absence w^ould be regarded as an omen of !>he 
worst description. It consists of three wooden 
bars, fastened together in the form of an eciuilateral 
triangle, and surmounted by llu* image of a peaccx^k, 
'fhis <Mnl;l(‘in is suspended cither from the gate of 
the ('ity, or th(‘ poruil of the hridt‘. The bridegroom 
on horselxK'k, lance in hand, procot^ds to break thii 
Aw/;/, which is d(;fended by the damsels of the bride, 
who, frcim tluj parapet, assail him with missiles of 
various kinds, and (*sp<*(:ially with a red powchu* made 
from llie flower of the pnUha^ at tlu' same time sing' 
ing stings fitted to the occasion. At hmgth the Aw/;/ 
is broken amidst the shouts of the bridegroom’s 
n;tainers, wlieii the fair defenders retire. 

1 Tamil- was n'ceived in the ancient halls of his 
ancestors by Maldeo, his son Banbir, and other 
chiefs. The bride, w'as led forth and presented by 
her father, but without any of the solemnities' 
customary on such occasions; “the knot of their 
garments was tied, their hands united,” and thus 
they were left. It was the princess herself who 
revealed to TIamir the significance of the barren 
ceremonial. He had married a widow ! His wrath 
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at the insult thus offered to him was f^reat ; hut 
when he learnt that his bride had be(ui married in 
infancy, that the bridegroom died shortly afterwards, 
and that she ccnild not even rerollcxt his face, he 
calmer ; and as he listenc‘d to her vcws of 
fidelity, and to a scheme^ which slie rev(.‘aled to him 
for the recovery of Chitor, h(‘ became more.* than 
reconciled to his fate. It is a prieil(‘^e poss(‘ssed 
by b#dc\q;n)om to have one spca'ific favour c(;mi)lied 
with as a [Kirt of the marriai^e dower, and Ilamir 
was instructed hy his brid<‘ to ask for the services 
of«Jal, one of the civil officers of Chitor, and, with 
hjs bride thus obtained, and the rt^tainer whose 
talents remained for trial, he madc^ his way back to 
Kailw’ara. 

Kaitsi was th(‘ fruit of this marriage, and a fciw 
months after his ])irth, the* i)rin<'ess, feigning’ some 
defec't in the houscdiold ^Cids of J\ail\vara, obtained 
from her parents permission to briiijL^ th(‘ child (o 
Chitor and plac'c* him bc^forc the shrine of his 
ancestors. The time had b(‘en wtdl (dioscui, for 
Maldeo, with a iart;'e portion of his troops, was 
absent on a military expedition. ICsc'orted by a party 
from Chitor, slu^ enterc^cl lh(‘ c'ity, and, throut^h the 
medium of Jal, suececnlcHl in j^ainine oven* the' troops 
that were left. llainir was at hand ; and a r(.wv hours 
later he was master of the fortress. Maldeo, on his 
return, was mi‘t with “salute of arabas,” ‘ and, his 
force being' too weak to attempt an assault, he 
carried the news of his loss to King Mahmud, wdic^ 
had succeeded Allah-ud-din on the thrones of l.)elhi. 
The “ standard of the sun " cnicc' morci shone 
rcifulgent from the walls (3f Chitor, and the adherents 

^ A kind of arquebu.'. 
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of Hami'r r<*tiiriKid fn)m the hiilb to their ancient 
a buck's. 

r>iU it was not loni; ht'fort' Mahmiicl advanced to 
the recovtay (d his lost p(jss(\s.sion. Fortunately for 
M( -Weir, h(! diiected liis inarch by way of the eastern 
plateau, \\ lu‘re the intricacies of tin' countr}' robbed 
him of all tlie ad\antao(‘ Ids su|)('rior numbers would 
hav(‘ i.p'\(*n him liad hc' entt red bv tlu' plains of lire 
north, nami'r, su|)porled In' ev ery chief in ^Me\\^ir, 
marched to meet him. d'he armies mi-t at Sinji^-rrli, 
and aft('j* a bl<M)dy eiicounti'r Mahmiid was defisited 
and rn«id(^ prisinn'r. 1 h‘ was eonfiin'd for t!i»ic*e 
monllis in ("hdor, and onlv reksasc'd when lu' liad 
a^o'ced to surnaider Ajmir, Rinlhambiir, an important 
fortress in the south-east corner of the stal(‘, and 
Na^i^or, and to pay an iiidemidty of six lakhs of 
rupees and a hundrixl elephants, 

llanlrir, tin* son of Mald(‘o» ofk'ied to srrvi* ji amir, 
aird was ,i;i\<‘ii post of honour and an t‘stat(‘ for 
his mainl(*nance. As he madtt the tyrant, Hamir 
said ; “ k'at, sei ve, and be laitliful. R('m(‘mb(*r that 
vmi an* no lon^^er the st‘rvaiU of a 'Foork, but of a 
flindu of \our own faith.” Ihinbir shortly afti‘r 
c’arried by assault the aiu'ii'ut fortr(‘ss of Rhainsror 
on the Cdianibab which was iiu orjrorated with M<*w.'jr, 
wltose boundaries were now' more widely i-xtended 
than they had (‘\i*r b<‘en bc*fore. Ilann'r was llu: 
sok' Hindu })rin<'e of power k‘fl in India; all the; 
ancient dynasti<‘s were cruslu'd, and the ancestors 
of the j:)reseiU rulers of IMai-war and Jaipiir paid him 
lioma^t* and obi'yed his summons, as did the prim.es 
of Hiindi, (L\alit)r, Chanckh-i, Raisen, and Abu. He 
died full of years, k'avin^ a name still honoured in 
Mew’iU', as one of the wn'sest and most g'allant of 
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li(‘r princes, and hef|iH‘alhinij^ a \vt‘ll-i*stai)lished and 
extensive power lo his son. 

During* the two <‘entLiri(‘s which follow«‘d the 
reco\er\' of i1h‘ ('aj^ital, the strength and solidity of 
tlu' po\\<‘r of M('\\ar were i4^rc‘at<‘r tlian at any other 
ptM'iod of her history, 'rhoii^h almost surrounded 
by Muhammadan kini4*doms, I)<-llii in tlu* nmtli, 
M:il\\a in tlie south, and (oijarat in tlu* west, she 
SLic«f(‘S^ull\' opposed them all. The d\ nasty in 
})ossession, for the tinu* liciiii^, of the imperial 
throm-, 'ruL'hlak, Khilji, or I.odi, (‘ourled the fa\oiir 
of*tlie Kfinas, \v]ios(‘ |)ouer was so consolidat('d that 
^‘je\ were able not onlv to rept'l the imader, but 
(o earry their victorious arms abroad to vSurashtra 
In the’ west, and in the north to tlu' \(‘r\^ walls of 
ih<‘ Moi^ul capital. Ih'sidtss a lon^ re|)osc-, their 
siibjec ts trust ha\e eiijovcal hii^h |■)^o•^peril \' duiiilt; 
tins epoc'h, ii \\f‘ ma\ Jtid4.:c» from tin* mat^tJ iliceiu e 
of llu'ir })ublic' w(»rk‘-, when a sin;;l( triumphal 
cc»iiimn cost tlu* imsutu* oi a kicn^ilom lo (‘reel. 'I'lu* 
Rfmas weia* iiniirial'tU patrons »>! tlu* arts, mon* 
c\sj)ecially of architec'tun*. <ind <\(‘ry \’ear saw the 
capital enric'hed \\ilh new and costly monuments, 
d'hat it was possible to S(*t aside* vast sums for 
works of this nature*, and at th(‘ same* lime to 
provide ad(*(|uat(‘ nu'cnis for the defence cd' her 
c'onstanlly - increasiiii^ territoiies, shows how' xauw' 
(a;nsid(‘rable th(‘ re\enues of the stale* hatl b(*come. 
idle annual mililar\ expenditina* must ha\'(‘ b<*(‘n 
enormous ; for it included not <ndy tlu* maintf*na!U'e 
of a lai'i^e standin^^ army, consisting- almost cmtiri'ly 
ol cavalry, but tlu* upkeep and i^arrisoniiii;' of no 
less than eighty-four fortresses. 

Khaitsi .succeeded in 1,^65. lie still further 
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his boundaries^ addings to his 
'^fe4j|>6rt !Patan, and the whole district of Chappan, 
apd he gained a signal victory over the monarch of 
Delhi at Bakfole. Unhappily, his Hfe terminated 
in a family broil with the vassal chief of Banoda, 
whose daughter he was about to espouse. His place 
t^as taken by Lakha Rana, whose first act was the 
subjugation of the mountainous region known as 
Merwara, embracing the upper portion of the Aravalli 
range, forming the north-western boundary of the 
state. But an event of much greater iipportance, 
and which most powerfully tended to the prospertty 
of the country, was the discovery of tin and silver 
mines in the newly -acquired district of Chappan. 
Lakha was the first to work them, and the profit 
resulting therefrom was expended on the excavation 
of reservoirs, the erection of strongholds, and the 
rebuilding of the temples and palaces demolished 
by AUah-ud-din. A portion of his own palace yet 
exists, in the same style of architecture as the more 
ancient one, the abode of the fair Pudmani. A 
temple which he built, and dedicated to the creator, 
Bramha, an enormous and costly fabric, is also in 
existence; being the shrine of ‘‘the One/' and 
consequently containing no idol, it may thus have 
escaped the ruthless fury of the invaders. 

Lakha encountered the emperor Muhammad Shah. 
Lodf, and on one occasion defeated an imperial, army 
near Bednor, the fortiess erected for the del^nce of* 
the recently-subdued Merwdra tract, Uv^ to 
advanced age, and gave up his life in 
to expel the “barbarian'' from the holy 
Such an act of devotion was by no mean^ unh^ibqn 
among the early princes of R4jasthdqjj^* of 
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wh<Dn, at the approach of old age, sought td make 
their p6ace with heaven “for the sins inevitably 
committed by one who wields a sceptre *’ by embark- 
ing on the holy war, in which to meet death was 
to seoktre beatitude in the next world, and exemption 
from second birth. 



iv. — Chonda and Khumbho 


Thouc;h lacking the refinements of the more cultured 
nations of the west, there was one respect in which 
the Rajput could vie with the most civilised men of 
any age or climts namely, in his devotion tqr.the fair 
sex. Like the ancient Gc^rman or Scandinavian, he 
consulted his wifi; in every transaction ; from her 
ordinary actions he drew the omen of success, and 
he appended to her name the epithet or godlike. 

In spite of her incarceration, the influence of tfic 
Rajpiitni in public as well as doinestic affairs was 
often far more powerful than that of her husband. 
C’\'s/ mix hoiiiDics a Jnirc ties ^^raiidcs choscs^ dcst aux 
fcjnmcs a Ics is a maxi in to which no Ra jpiit 

cavalier would have refused to subscrib(‘. lie knew 
there was no retreat into w'hich tin; report of a gallant 
exj)loit Avould not penetrate, and set fair hearts in 
nunion to be tlie object of his search ; and he Wcis 
ready *to engage in the most desperate enterprise 
to protei t the honour, or win the regard of the lady 
of his choice. Nothing fired his resentment more 
speedily than an offence against female delicacy, 
and there are many instanct\s in the history of 
Rajasthan w'hen a ribald jest was sufficient to cause 
a feud which gemM'ations of bloodshed could not? 
extinguish. 

Hut hoAvever exalted the respect of the Rajpiit 
for the fair sex, he nevertheless held that 

Nolhinjf lovelier can be found 
In woiuiin, than to study houbchold good ; 
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and inattention to domestic duties was a crime not 
to be overlooked. On one occasion, during the 
most tempestuous period of the history of Mew/ir, 
the Rana had bestowed a daughter on a foreign 
chieftain, to whom he had made a grant of the district 
of Sadri ; and the royal bride showed a disposition 
to resent the control of her less exalted lc»rd and 
master. To the courteous request, “ Ranawatji, fill 
me a cAp of water,’’ he received a conteniptuoiis 
refusal, with the remark that the daughter of a 
hundred kings wt^iild not become cup-bearer to the 
chieftain of vSadri. “ VTuy well,” replied the plain 
soldier, you may return to your father’s house, if you 
can be of no use in mine.” A messenger was instantly 
sent to the court, and the incident, with every 
aggravation, was reported. 'Fhe princess followed 
on the heels of her messenger, and a summons soon 
arrived for the vSadri chief to attend his sovereign 
at the capital. lie obeyed ; and arrived in time to 
give his explanation just as the Rana was proceeding 
to hold a full court. As usual, the Siidri chief was 
placed on his sovereign’s right hand, and when the 
court broke up, the heir-apparent of j\Ie\v;ir, at a 
preconcerted sign, stood at the edge of the carpet, 
performing the menial office t)f holding the slippers 
of the chief. Shocked at such mark of extreme 
respect, he stammered forth some w'ords of homage, 
his unworthiness, etc., to which the Rana replied, 
*^As my son-in-law, no distinction too great can 
be conferred : take home your wife, she will never 
again refuse you a cup of water.” 

To illustrate the respect and deference to which 
the Rdjpiitni wa.s accustomed we will give another 
short anecdote. The celebrated Raja Jai Singh of 

c 
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Ambar had espoused a princess of Haravati, whose 
manners and j»arb, accordant with the simplicity of 
that provincial capital, subjected her to the badinage 
of the more advanced court of Ambar, whose ladies 
had exchanged their national dress for that of the 
imperial court at Delhi. One day, when alone with 
his bride, the prince began playfully to contrast the 
sweeping Jupe of J\otah w^ith the more scanty robe 
of the belles of his o\vn capital, and, takk^ig up a 
pair of scissors, said he would reduce it to an equality 
with the latttir. Offended at such levity, she seized 
his sword, and, assuming a threatening attitude, said 
that in the house to which she had the honour to 
belong, they were not habituated to jests of such a 
nature ; that mutual respect was the guardian, not 
only of happiness but of virtue ; and she assured 
liim, that if he ever again so insulted her, he would 
lind that the daughter of Kotah could use a sword 
more effectively than the prince of Ambar the 
scissors, adding, that she would prevent any further 
scion of her house from being subjected to similar 
disrespect, by declaring such intermarriages tilac^ or 
forbidden, whicli interdict yet exists.- 

It was a jest of an equally harmless description 
which robbed Chonda, the eldest son of Lakha, of 
his throne, and which, in its consequences, proved 
more disastrous to the fortunes of Mewar than the 
armies of the Moguls. Lakha Rana was advanced 
in years, his sons and grandsons established in suit- 
able domains, when “the cocoa-nut came” from 
Rinmal, prince of Mandor, to aftiance his daughter 
with the heir of Mewar. When the embassy was 
announced, Chonda was absent, and the old chief 
was seated in his chair of state, surrounded by his 
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court. He received the messenger of Hymen 
courteously, and observed that Chonda would soon 
return and take the gage ; “ for,” added he, drawing 
his fingers over his niustachios, ‘‘ I don't suppose 
you send such playthings to an old greybeard like 
me.” This little sally was, of course, applauded and 
repeated, and Chonda, offended at delicacy being 
sacrificed to wit, declined to accept the symbol which 
his ^j^tluA had, even in jest, supposed might be 
intended for himself. The old Rana was greatly 
incensed at his son's obstinacy, and, as the cocoa-nut 
could not be returned without gross insult to Rinmal, 
he ^decided to accept it himself. He made Chonda 
swear that, in the event of his having a son, he 
would renounce his birthright, and be to tlu* child 
but “the first of his Rajputs"; and Chonda swore 
by fi^klinga, the presiding deity of the S(*sodias, to 
fulfil his father's wishes. 

Within a year of his marriage, a s(jn, Mokul, was 
born, and, to ensure his peaceful succession, the Rana, 
before setting out on his crusade to Cya, caused the 
ceremony of liis installation to be performed. Chonda 
was the first to do homage and swear fidelity to the 
future sovereign, only reserving for himself, as the 
recompense for his renunciation, the first place in 
the councils, and stipulating that in all grants to 
the vassals of the crown his own symliol, the lance, ^ 

’ The martial Rajputs arc not strangers to aruioiial bearings. The 
great banner of Mewar exhibits a golden sun on a crimson (icld ; those of 
the chiefs bear a daijgci. Ainbar displays tiu- /'inu/ifani^tZy or five- 
coloured flag, 'fbe lion lairpanl on an aigent fudd wa-. the einbiein of 
(Jhandcri. The peacock wu' aKo a iavouiitc emblem, and a peacock’.s 
feather often adorned tbf.’ turban «»ra R.ijju'U w.inior. These emblems had 
a religious significance amongst the Rajputs, ami were adojited Irom their 
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should be superadded to the signature of the chief, 
a practice which obtains to the present day. 

The sacrifice of Chonda to offended delicacy was 
great; for besides being brave, franic, and a skilled 
soldier, he possessed all the qualities requisite for a 
ruler ; and after his fatlier s departure and death, he 
conducted the public affairs of the state with ability 
and success. Hut the queen-mother, the natural 
guardian of her infant’s rights, felt umM'agq and 
discontent at her loss of power, forgetting that, but 
for Chonda, she would never have been mother to 
the R/uia of M(twar. She watched with a jealous 
eye all his ]3n)cet dings, and made no attempt to 
conceal h(*r suspicions that lu^ was aiming at absolute 
soveiaugnty, and that if he did not assume the title 
of Kana, Ik; would rediK'e it to an empty name. 
Chonda^ knowing the jiurity of his own motives, 
for some tiiiK; made allowaiK'es for matenitil solici- 
tude ; but his j)(xsition soon became unendurable, and 
he threw ui) the reins of government in disgust. 
Bidding his successor look well to the rights of the 
Sesydias, he retired to the court of Mandu, where 
he was received with distinction, and the district of 
Halkir was assigned to him by the prince. 

flis departure was the signal for an influx of the 
kindred of the; (lueen, amongst whom were her brother 
Joda (who afterwards gave his name to Jodhpur), and 
lier father, the old Rao Rinmal. It was soon seen 
that Chonda’s parting words were no idle warning', 
and the qucnin-motlier found that, instead of safe- 

mytholcgy. A f.irnou> Khicht' Icadci, Jai Sin^ili never went to battle 
without the god of hi^ liou.'sc at liis saddle bow. “Victory to Bajrang” 
was bi.^ Agnal for tlie ehaige no dreaded by the Mahraltas, and often was 
the deity sprinkled with his blood and that of his foe. 
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guarding her own position and her son’s interests, 
she had jeopardised both. With his grandson on 
his knee, the old Rao would sit on the throne of 
Mewar, and when the boy quitted him for play, the 
royal ensigns* continued to wave over his head. This 
w^as more than the Sesodia nurse could bear, and 
one day, bursting with indignation, she demanded 
of the queen if her kin w^as to defraud her ow'n child 
of hjs is#heritance. Thorouglily alarmed, the queen 
addressed a remonstrance to her father, the only 
reply to which was a hint threatening the life of 
her offspring. Her fears were soon increased by 
the assassination of Raghiideva, Choiida's brother, 
a prince beloved by the Sesodias for his virtues 
and manly courage. 

In this extremity, the queen-mother turned her 
thoughts to Chonda, and she contrived to apprise 
him of the danger which threatened his race. The 
latter, on his dejiarture from Chitor, had been 
accompanied by 200 huntsmen, \\hos(' ancestors 
had served the chiefs of Mewar from ancient 
times. On the pretext t)f visiting their families, 
whom they had left behind, these men gained 
admission to the city, and succeeded in getting 
themselves enrolled among the keepers of the 
gates. The queen-mother was counselled to cause 
the young prince to descend daily with a numerous 
retinue to give feast‘d to the surrounding villages, 
aCnd not to fail, on the “festival of lamps,” to 
hold the feast at Gosunda. 

"^"he instructions were carefully attended to. The 
day arrived ; the feast was held at Gosunda ; but 
night began to close in, and no Chonda appeared. 
With heavy hearts the nurse, the purohit^ or family 
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priest, and others in the secret, moved homeward. 
They had reached the eminence known as Chitori, 
when forty hors(Mni*n passed them at a gallop, and 
at their head Chonda in disguise, who by a secret 
sign paid homage as he passed to his younger 
brother and sovereign. The band reached the upper 
gate unchecked, and when challenged said that they 
were neighbouring chieftains who, hearing of the 
feast at Gosiinda, had the'honour to escort tke young 
prince home. rhe story obtained credit ; but the 
main body, of which this was but the advance, 
presently coming up, the treachery was apparent. 
Chonda unsheath(K.l his sword, and, at his well- 
known shout, his huntt^rs were speedily in action. 
The gat(\s wore Hung open, the guards cut to pieces, 
and in a few moments t‘V(M*y Kahtor had been killed 
or luiiUed out of the city. 

Tlie end of Rao Rinmal was more ludicrous than 
tragical. When the gates were rushed, he was in 
his palace, luilf intoxicated with wine, and dallying 
with a vSesodia maiden whom force had compelled 
to his side, 'riie drunken old chief was no match 
for ♦the litlu^ Rajputni, who, lieari ng the tumult 
without, dexterously bound him to his bed with 
his own Marwari (urban ; and, before his dazed 
senses could realise what was taking place, the 
messengtjrs of hite were at the door of liis apart- 
ment. Wild with rage, he struggled to extricate 
himself, and by sonu^ tortuosity of movement 
got upon his legs, his pallet at his back like a 
shell. With iu> arms but a brass vessel of ablution, 
he levelled to tlui ground more than one of his 
assailants, before a ball from a matchlock extended 
him on the floor of his palace. 
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But Chonda’s revenge was not yet satisfied. He 
pursued Rao Joda who, though he managed to make 
good his escape, was obliged to leave Mandor to its 
fate. This city Chonda entered by surprise and 
captured without difficulty. It was held by his two 
sons, whom he left in possession, for a period of 
twelve years, at the end of which time, Joda, with 
the assistance of the chieftains of Mewoh and Pabiiji, 
suc<ieed€d in recovering his capital. The elder son 
of Chonda with many adherents was slain ; and the 
younger, deserted by the subjects of Mandor, trusted 
to the swiftness of his horse to escape, but was over- 
tajven, and killed on the borders of God war. Thus 
joda, in his turn, was avenged; but ‘‘thefued was 
not balanced." 'Vwo sons of Chitor had fallen for 
one chief of Mandor. Rut wisely rellecting on the 
original aggression, and on the superior power of 
Mewar, joda sued for peace, and to (luench the feud, 
agreed that the spot where Chonda’s younger son fell 
should be the future barrier of the two states. The 
entire province of (.h)dwar was comprehend(‘d in this 
cession, and nunained in the possession of Iht; Ranas 
for more than three centuries. Chonda’s name is one 
of the most famous in the annals of Mewar, and he 
was the founder of the famous clan called after him 
the Chondawats, who played so prominent a part in 
the later history <jf the state. 

Mokul, who obtained the throne by Chonda's 
’surrender of his birthright, succeeded in 1398, and 
reigned not unworthily for twenty years. He took 
possession of Sambur and its salt lakes, and other- 
wise strengthened and extended his territories, which 
the distracted state of the country, consequent on 
Timur’s invasion, rendered a matter of little difficulty. 



tnttfdered by bi$ tfacl«s, XM btttutbl blbthtirs 
of bis Either, who coostderoil themselves ftifronted by 
a Supposed allusion, on tfie part of the prt^ibe, to the 
uregulanty of their origin. He followed by hi$ 
son Khumbho in 1419, under whoih Mewar reache4^ 
the eenith of her prosperity, 

A hundred years had elapsed since AlUh'ud'dln 
had trampled on the glories of Chltor. The bUy 
reco\ered the sack, and new defenders bad‘'Spruf^* 
up to replace those uho had saenheed IhevnselVes lor 
her presen ation. All thatwa$ wanting i^ugmen^ 
her resourt es against the storms that wel^e coltecdr^ 
on the Caucasus and the banks of the Oxns, was 
effect! d by Khumbho, who, with Hanur’s energy, 
^Lakha’s taste for the arts, and a genius compre- 
hensive as either and more fortunate, succeedei|, in 
all his undertakings, and once more raised the 
“crimson banner’ of Mewar upon the banks 9I die 
Caggar Of the eighty-four fortresses for the 
of the state, thirtj-two were erected by 
*and the famous Komulmir, or foi tress of Kh)in|blKb w 
an impel ishable example of his stupendoiMt 
I hisr stronghold occupies the top of a lo|l^ k^d 
precipitous hill, rising to a height of mdre thjkn 
3,000 feet abo\e the sea A massive wall, with 
numerous towers and pierced battlements eQClo$e8 
a space some miles in extent below. The ascent is 
very narrow, and four gateways have to be pi|ssed 
before the cntianee to the fortiess can be i^aChed. 
The battlements rise, tier upon tiei, to the Sntnmit of 
the hill, which is crowned with the Bi&dal Mahal, or 
“ cloudrcapped palace ” of the Rdnas. Hegbto WiH 
n citadel on the peak of Abu, where he oftim rb^ed. 
ibk^azine and alarm-tower still bear biii> batne i 
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and in a rude temple the bronze eHlgies of Khxhnbho 
and his father receive divine honours. 

Besides these monuments of his genius, twc; ( oii- 
secraletl to religion still survive ; that of “ Ivlniniblu; 
Sliaim ** on Mount Abu, which, tlioug-h wortliy to 
attract notice elsewhere, is here {H‘ii])sed bv a crowd 
of more interesting objects; and llie otlier a temple 
erected in the S;idri pass, and one of the largest 
buddings e.xisting. h is said to iiavi* ct;si u[nvard.s 
of a million p<ninds U) i»uilu. It consists <*1 tiiree 
stories, and is supi)ort(‘d by gianil* ('<»liinins *^0 
feet in heighr. 'The itUerior is iulai<! with mosaics 
of cornelian and ngoate. Khfunhho also attained some 
fame as an aiitlu'^r, ht.*. principal weak Ix'ing a coin- 
nvmtary on tlie (///(' ijox'iH’hr^ or ** Divines Mt*lodics.'’ 
His wife, Mira Bai, a Rahtor princess, famed l(»r iit‘r 
beauty and })i<‘ty, was a writer of j^oetry, and many 
of her odes and hymns to tin* deity are y<*t pr(‘served 
and admired, 

Khfimbho’s military achi<‘vements wen} many ; but 
tlu' most famous tif tiuun \\;is his di'feat of tiu‘ com- 
bined armies of M«il\\a aiul (aijar/it. it was towards 
the i'lose of the Kliilji d\ nasty tliat the satra);s of 
j^elhi began to shake oft the imptu-ial yok(‘, and to 
establish themselves as independent ruk;rs. i^'ive 
distinct kingeioms were created : Ih'japur and 
conda in the Deklian, and launpi'ir, Malwa, and 
Gujarat in Hindustan proper. Tin* txvo latter had 
attained considerable ptuverw-hen ivluimbho ascimded 
the throne, and in llie year i.:|40 they formed 
a league against him and invaded his kingdom. 
The Rana met them on tlie plains of Malwa. 
bordering on his own slate, at the liead of 
100,000 horse and foot and 14,000 elephants. The 
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invaders were entirely defeated, and Mahmud, tlie 
Khilji sovereign of Malwa, was carried captive to 
Chitor. Abxil Fazil, the famous chronicler, relates 
this victory, and dilates on Khiimbho’s greatness of 
soul in setting his enemy at liberty without ransom 
or gifts. The annals <>f Me war, however, state that 
Mahmud was conrinod six months in Chitor ; and, 
that the tn;phies of conquest were retained, we have 
evidcuice from Habar, who mentions recovering from 
the son of Kana Sanga the crown of the Malwa king. 
A column, the building of which occupied ten 
years, commemorates this victory, and the prowtjss 
of Khumbho who saved his ('ountry when “shaking 
the earth, the lords of (Lijiir-khand and Malwa, 
with armies overwhelming as tlu‘ oc(‘an, invaded 
M(‘tlpat.” 

Kluimbho occu[)ied the thron(‘ for lialf a century, 
ami his reign was the most glorious in the history 
of Mewar. I5ut the year which should have been a 
jubilee was marked by the foulest crime recorded 
in the annals. His lif(‘, which nature must soon 
have closed, was terminated by the poniard of an 
assassin — that assassin, his son ! 



V. — Rdna Sanga 


UnA was the name of the parricide whose unnatural 
ambition bereft of life the author of his existence. 
But silth is the detestation which marks this unusual 
crime that his name is left a blank in thi' annals, nor 
is he ever referred to except by the epithet hatidro^ 
“ the murderer.’' Shunned by his kin, he was com- 
pelled to look abroad for succour to maintain himself 
on tn(i throne polluted by his crime. He made the 
Deora prince independent in Abu, and bestowed 
Ajmir, vSambur, and adjacent districts on the princi* 
of Jodhpur, as the price of their frituidship. J5ut 
though he bribed tluun with provinces, he felt that 
he could neither claim n^gard from, nor place* any 
dependence uj^on them. H(* humbled himself before 
the king of Delhi, oflering him a daughter in 
marriage to obtain his sanction to his authority ; 
“but heaven manifested its vengeance to prevent 
this additional iniquity.” He had scarcely quitted 
the audience ciiamber on taking leave of the king, 
when a Hash of lightning struck him to the earth, 
whence he nev(;r rose. 

The /latidro was not only a parricide but a usurper, 
for the real heir-a|)parcnt was Raemal, who had been 
exiled by Khumbho for an act of disrespect of which 
he had, unwittingly, been guilty. Having already 
defeated the forces of the pretender in a pitched 
battle, he had now little difficulty in establishing 
liimself on the throne. He sustained the warlike 
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reputation of his predecessors, and carried on inter- 
minable strife with Gheas-ud-dfn of Malwa, defeating 
him in several encounters, after the last of which 
the Khiiji king sued for peace. Raemal had three 
sons who, unhappily for their country and their 
father’s repose, discarded fraternal affection for deadly 
hate. Each aimed at the throne, as did also their 
uncle Surajmal, and the feuds and dissensions 
consequent upon their rivalry kept the state in 
perpetual turmoil. The narration of these feucls, 
though it might afford a characteristic picture of the 
mode of life of the Rajpiits when their arms were not 
required against their country’s foes, would prove 
both long and wearisome. In the end, all the 
rivals were slain except Sanga, the rightful heir- 
apparent, who lived to succeed his father in 1509. 

So great had the prosperity of Me war now be^come 
that Rana Sanga is described in th(^ annals as the 
kulbis (crown) on the pinnacle of her glory. From 
him we shall witness this glory on the wane ; and 
though many rays of splendour illuminate her 
declining career, tlu*y s(‘rve but to gild the ruin. 
The ipiperial throne, held successively by the 
dynasties of (jhazni, Ghor, Khiiji, and Lodi, was 
now shivered to pieces, and num(‘rous petty thrones 
were constructed of its fragments. Mewar little 
dreaded these imperial puppets, “when Amurath 
to Amurath succe(;ded,” and Avhen four kings reigned 
simultaneously between Delhi and Benares. The 
kings of Malwa, though leagued with those of 
Gujarat, could make no impression on Mewar when 
Sanga led her heroes. Eighty thousand horse, seven 
Rdjas of the highest rank, nine Raos, and one 
.hundred and four chieftains bearing the titles of 
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Rawul and Rawut, with live hundred war elephants, 
followed him to the field. The princes of Marwar 
and Am bar did him homage, and the Raos of 
Gwalior, Ajmir, Sikri, Raisen, Chanderi, Bundi, 
Ramjjiira, and Abu, served him as tributaries, or 
held of him in fief. 

In a short time, Sanga entirely allayed the dis- 
orders occasioned by the internal feuds of his family. 

reorganised his forces, with which he always 
kept the field ; and, ere called to contend with the 
descendants of 'rimur, he had gained eighteen 
pitched battles against the kings of Delhi and 
Malwa. The Pilakhal river became the northern 
boundary of his territories, which extended to the 
Sindh river in the east, and to Malwa in the south, 
while his native hills formed an impregnable barrier 
in the \vest. I'hus he swayed, directly or by control, 
the greater pari of Rajasthan ; and had not fresh 
hordes of Tartars and Usbecs from the prolific shores 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes again poured down on 
the devoted plains of Hindustan, the crow^n of the 
Chacravarta miglil once more have circled the brow 
of a Hindu, and the banner of supremacy, transferred 
from Indraprastha, might have waved from the battle- 
ments of Chi'tor. But Babar arrived to rally the 
dejected followers of the Koniii, and to collect them 
around his own victorious standard. 

The Rajput prince had a worthy antagonist in the 
king of Ferghana. Like Sanga, he had been trained 
in the school of adversity. In 1494, at the tender 
cige of twelve, he succeeded to a kingdom ; ere he 
was sixteen, he defeated sevtual confederacies and 
conquered Samarkand, and in two short years, again 
lost and regained it. His life was a tissue of 
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successes and reverses ; at one moment hailed lord 
of the chief kingdoms of Transoxiana; at another, 
flying unattended, or putting all to hazard in 
desperate single combats. Driven from Ferghana, 
in despair he crossed the Hindu Kush, and in 1509 
the Indus. Between the Punjab and Cabul he 
lingered seven years, ere he advanced to measure 
swords with Ibraln'ni of Delhi. Fortune returned 
to his standard ; Ibrahim was slain, his armyVouJed 
and dispersed, and Delhi and Agra opened their 
gates to the fugitive king. A year later, he ventured 
against the most powerful of his new antagonists, 
the Rana of C.'hitor. 

e 

It was in hVbruary 1527 that Babar advanced from 
Agra and Sikri to oppose Sanga who, at the head of 
almost all the princes of Rajasthan, was marching to 
attack him. On lh(‘ nth of the month, according 
to the chn^nicles, Sanga encountered the advance 
guard of the Tartars, amounting to 1,500 men 
at Biana, and entirely destroyed them. Rein- 
forcements met the same fate, and the news of the 
disaster, carried to the main body by the few who 
escaped with their lives, created the utmost dismay. 
Accustomed to reverses, Babar adopted every precau- 
tion tliat a mind fertile in expedients could suggest 
to reassure the drooping spirits of his troops. He 
threw up entrenchments in which he placed his 
artillery, connecting his guns by chains, and, in 
the more exposed parts, chevanx dc frise^ united by 
leather ropes — a precaution continued in every sub- 
sequent change of position. Babar was blockaded 
in his encampment for nearly a fortnight. Every- 
thing seemed to aid the Hindu cause. Even the 
Tartar astrologer asserted that, as Mars was in 
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the west, whoever should engage coming from the 
opposite quarter was doomed to defeat. At length, 

• unable to endure the state of almost total inactivity 
in which he was placed, Babar determined to court 
the favour of heaven by renouncing his besetting sin, 
and thus, having merited superior aid, to extricate 
himself from his peril. The naivett^ of his vow must 
be given in his own words. “ On Monday,” he says, 
‘‘the agrd of the lirsL Jamadi, 1 had mounted to 
sur^^ey my posts, and in the course of my ride was 
seriously sti iick with the reflexion that I had always 
resolved, one time or another, to make an effectual 
repentance, and that some traces of a hankering after 
the rv-nunciation of forbidden works had ever remained 
in my heart. 1 said to myself, ‘ O my soul, how 
long wilt tlioii continue to takt‘ pleasure in sin? 
Repentance is not unpalatable- - taste it.’ Thereupon, 
withdrawing myself from such temptation, I vowed 
never mon^ to drink wine. Having sent for the gold 
and silver goblets, with all the other utensils used 
for drinking parties, 1 directed them to be broken, and 
renounced the use of wine, purifying my soul. The 
fragments of the goblets and other utensils, 1 directed 
to be divided amongst dervishes and the poor.”^ 

But ih<t destruction of the wine flasks would 
appear only to have added to the existing consterna- 
tion. The desperate situation in which this mighty 
conqueror was placed is best described by himself. 
•“At this time,” he writes, “a general consternation 
and alarm prevailed among great and small. There 
was not a single j^erson who uttered a manly word, 
nor an individual who delivered a courageous opinion. 
The Vazirs, whose duty it was to give good counsel, 

^ ^lemoirs oj Bahar^ tran»hitcd by \V. Krskine. 
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and the Amirs, who enjoyed the wealth of king- 
doms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their counsel or ; 
deportment such as became men of firmness. During 
the whole (bourse of this expedition, Khalifeh con- 
ducted liimself admirably, and was unremitting and 
indefatigable in his endeavours to put everything in 
the best c)rd(*r. At length, observing the universal 
discourag^ement of in)* tnK>ps, and their total want of 
spirit, I formed my jdan. I called an assembly of all 
t)ie Amirs and office is, aiul addressed them : ‘ Ni5ble- 
nien and soldiers! ICvery man that comes into the 
world is sebjec'l lo dissohilioii. When we are passed 
away and goiu*, (iod only surviv(\s, unchangeable. 
Whoever comes to the feast of life must, before it is 
over, drink from the cup of death, fie who arrives 
at th(‘ inn of mortality, must one day inevitably take 
his departure from that Jiouse of soiTt>w, the w'orld. 
Plow much better it is to clitj with honour than to live 
with infamy ! 

“‘Thenu.jst high (hnl has propitious to us, 
and lias now placed us in sui'h a crisis, that, if we 
fall in the field we die the death of martyrs; if we 
suivivr, we risi; victorious, the avenger.s of the 
cause oi God. f^et us, tlu*n, with one accord, swear 
on God’s holy woid, lliat none of us will even think 
of turning his fac(‘ from this warfare, m.)r desert from 
the battle and slaiight(‘r that ensues till his soul is 
separated from his body/”’ 


^ .After this h.uaiiguo, llaiMr paslied «>ii u few of hi-, troops to skirmi;dh 
with a parly of (lu* cneiuy, hy way of taking an ouu n, “ They took,” 
tells us, “.I minil'Ci of I’aganb and cut off their heads, which they brought 
away, MaleU Kasim alM> cut off and brought in some heads. He 
behaved extremely well. This incident raised the spirits of our army 
excessively.” {Mtmoirs oj BAbar.) 
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This stirring appeal produced the greatest enthu- 
siasm. “ Master and servant,” he tells us, “ small and 
great, all with emulation, swore in the form that I 
had given them. My plan succeeded to admiration, 
and its effects were instantly visible, far and near, 
on friend and foe.” Why the Rana gave Dabar two 
whole weeks in whicli to reanimate the courage of 
his troops will probably never be explained. The 
dela^’’ ffroved as unfortunate for him as it did 
advantageous to the Tartar. It gave the latter the 
t)pportunity of proposing terms of peace, and this 
necessitated the presence in his camp of a Rajput 
prjnce to conduct tlu; negotiations. The chief of 
Raisen, by name Sillaidi, was chosen as the 
medium of communication. It was found impossible 
to arrange terms, and Sillaidi came back without 
a treaty, but with trt^ach(*ry in his heart. 

Babar was not a man to let the iron grow cold. 
Having stirred his troops to the necessary pitch of 
enthusiasm, he at once broke up his camp, and 
marched in order of battle to a p<Jsition two miles 
in advance, the Rajj^iils skirmishing up to his guns. 
The attack commenced by a furious onset on his 
centre and right wing, and for several hours the 
conflict was tremendous. The Tartar artillery made 
dreadful havoc in the close ranks of the Rajpiit 
cavalry, who never fought with more devotion than 
on that fatal day. So ably were Babar’s guns served 
that his assailants could neither force his slight 
entrenchments nor reach the infantry which defended 
them. ' While the battle was still doubtful, the 
traitor of Raisen, who led the van, went over to 
Babar, and Sanga, himself severely wounded and 
the choicest of his chieftains slain, was obliged to 
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retreat from the field. Babar had gained the day ; 
but he had suffered so heavily that he was unabli^.; 
to follow up his victory. Triumphal pyramids were 
raised of the heads of the slain, and on a hillock 
overlooking the field of battle a tower of skulls was 
erected, 'fhe ('on(|ut‘ror assumed the title of Ghdniy 
wJiich was retained for many generations by his 
descendants. 

vSanga retreated towards th(=‘ hills of* Mpwat, 
announcing his fixed determination never to enter 
Chi'tor but with victory. Had his life been spared 
to his country he might have redeemed the pledge ; 
but the year of his defeat was the last of his existence, 
and he died at Huswa, on the frontier of Mewat, not 
wdlhout suspicion of poison, l^ana vSanga was of the 
middle stature, but <»f great muscular strength, fair 
in compl(‘xion, with unusually large eyes, which 
appear to be peculiar to his descendants. He 
exhibited at his deatli but tht' fragments of a 
warrior. One (*y(i was lost in a broil with his 
brother, an arm in an action with the Lodi king of 
Delhi, while he was a crij)ple owing to a limb 
having Jjeen br(jken by a cannon ball. From the 
sword or lance ho ( ovinted eighiy wounds on various 
parts of his body. Ht‘ was celc^brated for energetic 
enterprise, of which his successful storm of the almost 
impregnable Rinthambi'ir, though ably defended by 
the im})eriai general, Ali, is a celebrated instance. 
A cenotaph k)ng marked thti spot where the fii'e 
consumed his remains. He left seven sons, of whom • 
the two elder died in nonage, and the third, R^na,. 
succeeded him. r 

Ratna possessed all the arrogance and martiat; 
valour of his race. He, too, determined totnake the 
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■ jR^d his capital ; atid had he been spared to temper 
^ b^y experience the impetuosity of youth, would, doubt- 
less have well seconded his father’s resolution. But 
he was not destined to pass the age always dangerous 
. to the turbulent and impatient Rajpiit, ever courting 
strife if it would not find him. Before the death of 
his elder brother made him heir to Chitor, he had 
married by stealth, and by proxy, the daughter of 
Prithvi •Raj of Am bar, being represented at the 
nuptial ceremony by his double-edged sword. Un- 
fortunately the affair was kept too secret ; for the 
Hara prince of Buiuli, in ignorance of what had 
taken place, demanded and obtained her to wife, 
and ca'^ried her to liis capital. 'I'lie bards of Bundi 
record this event with some pride, as evincing the 
power of their princ<*, who dared to solicit and 
obtain the hand of the bride of Chttor. The 
princes of Bundi had long been attached to the 
Sesodia house ; and from the period when their 
common ancestors fouglit together on the banks of 
the Caggar against Shahab-ud-din they had silently 
grown to potver under tlie wing of Me war, and had 
often proved a strong plume in her pinion. When 
, Ratna delayed to redccmi his pledge, the maiden of 
Ambar saw no reason for discl<xsing her secret or of 
refvising the brave Hara, of whom fame spoke loudly. 
The unintentional offence sank deep into the heart 
of Ratna. He swore to be avenged ; and in the 
atcomplishment of his vow sacriliced his own life 
as well as that of his rival. The encounter which 
jiiifok place reflects little credit on the Sesodia prince ; 
but it is worthy of narration as showing how in the 
vRajput breast the desire for revenge could stifle 
every other feeling, even that of honour. 
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On the festival of the Ahairia the Rana invited 
himself to a hunt in the preserves of Bundi, and he 
took with him as his attendant the son of a Purbia 
chieftain whose father had met his death at the 
hands of the I lara prince. 'Die scene chosen for 
the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not far 
from the we.siern bank of tlie Chambal, in whose 
g’lades every sf)ecies of i^'ame, from the lordly lion 
to the timid hare, aboundt^d. The trocfi(:')s were 
formed into line, and advanced through the jungle 
with the customary clamour, driving before them 
a promiscuous lierd of the Umants of the forest. 
The princ(\s had convenitmt stations assigned to 
them where they could spear tlu' game as it passed. 
When the excitement was at its height the Rana 
whisp(M’('(I to his companion, “ i\r)w is the moment 
to slay the boar,” and instantly an arrow sped from 
the bow of the Piirbta at tiui lord (;f Hiindi. With 
an eagle’s eye the Rao saw it coming, and turned 
it asid(‘ with his bow. This might very well have 
been an accident, but a second arrow from the same 
source I'onvinced him there was treachery. Almost 
at the# same moment the Rana darted at him on 
horseback, and cut him down with his khanda. The 
Rao fell, but, recovering, took his shawl and tightly 
bound up the wound, and as his foe was making 
off he cried aloud, “ Kscaj)e you may, but you have 
sunk Mewiir.” 'rhe Purbia, who followed his prince, 
when he saw the Hara bind up his wound, said, “ The 
work is but half done”; and, like a coward, Ratna 
once more cliargcd his wounded foe. As his arm was 
raised to finish tlie deed of shame, the Hara, with 
the strength of a wounded tiger, made a dying effort, 
and, catching his assailant by the robe, dragged 
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him from his horse. Together they came to the 
ground, the Rjina underneath. The Rao knell 
upon his victim’s chest, searching for his dagger 
with one hand, while with the other he held his 
victim by the throat. What a moment for revenge ! 
He had strength enough left to raise his weapon 
and plunge it into the Rana’s heart, and then, his 
vengeance satisfied, he sank lifeless on the body of 
his foe.* 

The Ahairia, to which allusion has just been made, 
and which proved fatal to more than one Rana of 
Mewar, merits soim^ desc ription. The word nhairia 
signifies a hunter, and is used to designate the 
festival of the spring hunt, which takes place in the 
month of Phalgan. The preceding day the RAna 
distributes to liis chiefs and retainers dresses of a 
green colour, in which all ai)pear habited on the 
morrow ; and at th(‘ hour fixed by the astrologer 
they sally forth to slay a boar to Gouri, the Ceres 
of the Rajputs. As siu'C(*ss on this occasicni portends 
future good fortune, no means are neglected to secure 
it, either by scouts previously discovering the lair, 
or by the desperate cdTorls of the hunters to slay 
the boar when refused. The prince and his sons, 
mounted on their hc?sl steeds, join in the chase, 
each animated by the desire to surpass his com- 
rades in dexterity and courage. When the boar is 
started each cavalier urge's forward his stc'ed, and 
with lance or sword, regardless of rock, ravine, or 
tree, presses on the bristly quarry, whose knowledge 
of the country is of no avail when thus cinmmvented ; 
and the ground soon reeks with gore, in which 
not unfrequently is mixed that of horse and rider. 

The royal kitchen moves out on this occasion, 
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and in some chosen spot the repast is prepared, of; 
which all partake, for the flesh of the hog is highly 
relished by the Rjijpiit. Having feasted and thrice 
rSlain their victim, thtjy return in merry mood to 
the capital, whither the fame of their " exploits has 
already preceded them. 



vi. — Second Sack of Chitor and 
Accession of Udai Singh 


Though Ratna (3ccupied the throne for only five 
yeaft, he had the satisfaction of seeing the ex-king 
of Ferghana, the founder of the Mogul dynasty of 
India, leave the scene before him, and without the 
diminution of an acre of land to Mewar since the 
fatal day of Biana. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Bikramajit. Tliis prince had all the turbulence of 
his raf'C, without the redeeming qualities which had 
endeared his brother to his subjects. He was 
insolent, passionate, vindietive, and utterly regard-, 
less of tlie r(;spect due to his proud nobles. Instead 
of appearing at thtdr head, lie passed his time 
amongst wrestlers and pri/e-lighlers, on whom, and 
a multitude of or foot - soldiers, he lavished 

those gifts and favours to \\hicli the aristocratic 
Rajputs, the equestrian order of Rajasthan, arrogated 
exclusive right. In this innovation he probably 
imitated his foes, wlio had learnt the value of infantry. 
The use of artillery was now becoming general, and 
the Moslems had perceived the necessity of foot for 
‘its protection. But, except in sieges, the Rajput 
despised the new arm, preferring to fall with dignity 
from his steed, rather than to descend to an equality 
■with his mercenary antagonist. 

. Ah open rupture was the consequence of such 
aq innovation, and, to use the figurative expression 
■ 55 . 
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for misrule, Poppa Bai kd rdj^ was triumphant. 
The police were despised ; the cattle carried oif by 
free - hooters from under the walls of Chitor ; and 
when his cavaliers were ordered in pursuit, the 
Rana was tauntingly told to send his paiks. 

Bahadur, Sultan of Gujarat, determined to take 
advantage of the Rajput divisions, and to revenge 
the disgrace of his predecessor’s defeat. Reinforced 
by the troops of Mandu, he marched against the 
Rana, then encamped in the Bundi territory. 
Though the force was overwhelming, yet, with the 
high courage belonging to his house, Bikramajit 
did not hesitate^ to give battle ; but his mercenary 
bands were unable to withstand the Tartar onset, 
while his vassals and kin marched off in a body 
to defend Chitor and the posthununis son of wSanga 
Kdna, still an infant. 

There is a sanctity in the very name of Chitor, 
which from the earliest times never failed to secure 
her defendtjrs. And now, when threatened again by 
the “ barbarian,” the bitterest feuds were forgotten, 
and every chieftain who could claim kinsliip with 
the house of Me war (ame to pour out his blood 
in defence of the abode of his fathers. “The son 
of Biindi came with a brave band of 500 Haras ; 
the heir of Surajmal (son of the parricide Uda, 
who had made a kingdom for himself at Deola) 
brought a strong force of auxiliaries, as did also 
the chiefs of Sonigura and Deora, the Raos of 
Jhalawar and Abu, and many others from all parts of 
Rajasthan. 

This was the most powerful effort hitherto made 

* The Clovernmcnl o( Poppa IJai of aiicienl times, whose mismanaged 
sovereignty has gi\c-n ri proverb to the Kajput. 
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against the state of Mewar by the sultans of Central 
India. European artillerists are recorded in the 
annals as brought to the subjugation of Chi'tor. 
The engineer is styled Labri Khan of Frengan, and 
to his skill Bahadur was indebted for the successful 
storm which ensued. He sprung a mine at the Bi'ka 
Rot'k, which blew up forty-five cubits of the ramparts, 
together with the bastion where the brave Haras 
w'ere pasted, 'fhe breach was hravcdy defended, 
and many assaults were repelled. To set an example 
of courageous devotion, the queen-mother, Jawahi 
Bai, clad in armour, h(‘adod a sally, in which she 
was slain. Still the besiegers gained ground, and 
the last council convened was to concert means to 
save the infant son of Sanga from his imminent peril. 
But Chitor could only bt‘ defended by royalty, and 
’again recours(‘ was had to the expedient of crowning 
a king, as a sacrifice to the dignity of the presiding 
deity. Die princ(‘ of Ih'ola (cuirti^d tlie insignia of 
destruction : the banmu* of Mewar floated over him, 
and the golden sun on its sable \wU\ never shone 
more refulgent than when lh(‘ chany'i^ was raised, 
amid the shouts of the defenders, over the head of 
the son of .Surajmal. The infant Udai vSingh was 

' Ai Udiiipuj ihi.- sun has uni\(i-al prccctlincc , his pdrtal 
is ihe chief entrance to llic c ity ; l:is nnine diijnily i.i ihe chief a])art 
ment or hull {Sufya-wahar. of the palace; an<l fiom the halcny of the 
sun the descendant of l^aina show*, lnnivclf In ihc dark 

ijjonsoon a.*, the -.un’s Kprescniainc. A hujjc painted sun (>f gypsum, in 
high relief, with gilded i.iy**, adi.iii', the hall <jf audieiice, an<l m front of 
it is the throne. .As already mentioned, the s;u'rc<i standard l)Cais his 
inuAge, does that Scythic pan of the u-galia called ilic a disc of 

black fell or ostrich feathers, with a plate of gold to represent the sun in 
its Centre, home upon a pole. The r(»yal parasol i.« terrncii ki>may in 
allusion to its shape, like a lay {kirafA of the orli. For a representiilion 
of the ckangif see frontispiece. 
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placed in safety with tlie prince of Biindi, and, while ■ 
materials for the johur were preparing, the garrisph' 
put on their saffron n>bes. There was little time 
for the pyre. The bravest had fallen in defending;,' 
the breach, now completely exposed. Combustible:^ 
were quickly heaj)ed in reservoirs and magazines 
excavated in the rock, under which gunpowder was 
.strewed. Kurnavati, motlier of the prince, led the 
processi<m of willing victims to their doi^m, ^and 

13.000 females \vc*re thus swept, in a moment, 
from tlie record of life. The gates were thrown 
open, and the Doola chief, at the head of the 
surviv<n*s, with a blind and impf>tent despair, rushed 
.on his fate. Bahadur must have beern appalled 
at the liorrid spectach* which the interior of the 
fortress pr(‘senlcd. "I'o use iht* emphatic words of 
the annalist, “the last day of (.’’hi'tor had arrived.’* 
Every clan lost its chief, and the choicest of its 
warriors. During tlu* siege and in the storm 

32.000 Rajputs were slain. This was the second 
sam of C-hi'tor. 

Bahadur had remained but a fortniglit in (Jhitor 
when Mhe advance of Humayuii, who had received 
the gift of the bracelet from yueen Kurnavati, and 
was therefore j)ledged to champion her cause, 
warned him to retire. The custom here alluded to'. 
' played, on more than (me occasion, an important 
part in tlH‘ history of Rajasthan, and merits more, 
than a passing reffu'ence. The festival of \\\^ ^takUi 
(bracelet) takes plan? in the spring, and, w^hatever 
its origin, it is one of the few when an intercourse 
of gallantry of the most delicate nature is established 
between the fair sex and the cavaliers of Rdjasthdn;^' 
At this season the Rajput dame sends a bracelet^ . 
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Mther by her handmaid or the family priest, to the 
kriight of her choice. With the rakht she confers 
the title of adopted brother ; and, while its accept- 
■ ance secures to her all the protection of a cavalier 
'^ei-vant^ scandal itself never suggests any other tie 
to his dev'otion. He may hazard his life in her 
cause, and yet never receive a smile in reward, for 
he cannot even s(‘e the fair object who has con- 
stituted tiim her defender. But there is a charm in 
the mystery of such connection, and no honour is 
more highly esteemed than that of being the rakhi-- 
band bhaiy or “ ])ra('elet-lH)iind brother,” of a princess, 
'rjie intrinsic value of the pledge is never looked to, 
nor is it necessary that the gift should be costly, 
though it varies with tlie means and rank of the 
donor, and may be of lloi'k silk and spangles, or of 
gold chains and gems. 'Phe acc (‘ptance of the pledge 
and its return is by tin* kaU'Jili^ uv (‘ois(*t, of simple 
silk or satin, or of gold broc ade and pc^arls. A wliole 
province has often accompanietd the kaUhli, 

The (X)urteous dcdicac'v of this custom appealed to 
the chivalroiLS naiiirc! c.»f Ihimayun, and he was so 
pleased at recta’ ving the bracelet fn»in the |)rjn('ess 
Kurnavati, which investc'd him with the title of her 
brother, and prc:)tector to her infant Udai Singh, 
4hat he pledged himself to her servicts “even if the 
demand were the castle of Rinlliambur.” Jt was not 
until her Amazonian sist<‘r, the Uahtor queen, was 
slaini that Kurnavati demanded the rulfilment of the 
pledge. Humayun provc*d himself a true knight, and 
evjn abandoned his concpiests in Bengal to succour 
Chiton He expelled the troops of Bahadur from the 
chy, took Mandu by assault, and, as a punishment 
. for the part her chief had played in allying himself 
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with the king of Gujarat, he sent for the Rana 
Bikramajit whom, following their own notions of 
investiture, he girl with a sword in the captured 
citadel of his foo, 

Bikramajit, though restored to his capital, had 
gained nothing by adversity ; or, to employ the 
words of the annalist, “experience had brought no 
w'isdom.” He renewed all his former insolence to 
his nobles, and so entirely threw aside his ^own 
dignity as to strike in t)pen court Karamchand of 
Ajim'r, the protec tor of his father, Sanga, in his 
misfortunes. The assembly rose with one accord at 
this indignity to their order and repaired straightway 
to lianbtr, the natural son of Sanga’s brother Prithvi 
Raj, and oflert*xl to seat him on the throne of Chitor. 
Banbi'r had the virtue, or the cunning, to resist the 
solicitation, and it was only when the nobles painted 
the dangers which threatened their country if their 
chief at sucli a period had not their conlidence, that 
he gave his consent, 

A few hejurs of sovereignty, however, sufliced to 
check those “ compunctiunis visitings ” which assailed 
Banbi'r ere he assumed its trappings, with which he 
found himself so little encumbered that he was con- 
tent to wear them for life. Whether this was the 
intention of the nobles who set aside the unworthy 
son of Sanga, th<‘re is abundant reason to doubt ; 
and as Banbir is .subsequently branded with the 
epithet of “usurper,” it was probably limited to in- 
vesting him with the executive authority during the 
minority of Udai vSingh. Banbi'r, however, only 
awaited the approach of night to remove with his 
own hands the obstacle to his ambition. Udai Singh 
was not yet six years of age. He had gone to sleep 
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after his rice and milk, when his nurse was alarmed 
by screams from the rdwuia, or seraglio, and the 
bdri (barber), coming in to remove the remains of 
the dinner, informed her of the cause, the assassina- 
tion of the Rana. 

Aware that one murder was the precursor of 
another, the faithful nurse put her charge into a 
fruit basket, and, covering it with leaves, delivered 
it to the bdri, enjoining him to escape witli it from 
the Tort. Scarcely had she had time to substitute her 
own son in tlie room of the prince, when Banbir, 
entering, encjuired for him. Her lips refused their 
ojTice. She point<‘d to the bed, and beheld the 
murderous steel buried in tlu' heart of her child. 
The little victim to iidelity was burnt amidst the 
tears of the household, who supposed that their grief 
was given to the last pl -dge of tin* illiistrif>iis Sanga. 
The nurse, a Kr'ijputni of the Kliichi tribe, having 
consecrated with her tears th(‘ ashes of her child, 
hastened aft(M* that she had j)reser\t*d. But well had 
it been for Mewar liad the poniard fulfil led its 
intention, and had tlie annals never recorded the 
name of Udai Singh in the catalogue of her 
princes. 

The faithful barber was awaiting the luirsi* in the 
bed of the Beris river, soim; miles west of Chi'tor, 
and fortunately the child had remaim^d aslf*ep until 
he had descended from the city. Fhey S(‘t out for 
*Deola, and sought refuge with Singh Rao, the 
successor of Bagh-ji, who fell for Chitor. But the 
prince, dreading the consequences of detection, 
refused the fugitives an asylum, 'fhey proceeded 
to Dongarpur which, like Deola, was ruled by a 
prince closely allied to the house of Chitor. Here, 
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too, they met with disappointment, -the prince plead-, 
ing the danger which threatened himself and the 
child in so feeble a sanctuary. Pursuing a circuitous 
route through the intricate valleys of the Ardvalli, 
and aided by th(‘ prot(;ction of the wild but hospitable 
Hhi'ls, they gaiiu‘d Komulmir. Tlie resolution which 
the nurs(‘ luid formed was as bold as it was judicious. 
She demanded an interview witli I lie Governor, Assa 
Sail, and, this being granted, she placed Kie child 
in his laj), and bade him “guard tlie life of his 
sovereign." Assa Sah was perplexed and alarmed : 
but his mother, wlio was pn^sent, upbraided him for 
his scrupU‘s. “ I'ididity," sh«‘ said, “ never looks 
at dangers an<l difiieiiltic's. I h* is your master, lh(‘ 
son of Sanga, and by Ciod's bh^ssing the result will 
lie glorious.’' vSo Udai Singh found a refugt; at 
Kninulniir, where he \\'as giwii out tt) he the uepht‘w 
of As.sa. 

'fhe faet of I 'dai Singli’s existence remained 
hidden for seven yaairs ; and thi^ seerel was tiventuallv 
Ijetrayc'd by his aristoc ratic apjiearanci! and bewaring. 
On tlie ()C(\ision of tlu^ visit i>f the vSonigiirra chief, 
U<lai Singh was se,nt to rectrive him, and the dignified 
manner in which lie performed the duty convinced 
l]i(‘ ( hi('f that “lit* was no neplu'w to the wSah." 
Rumour spread the tale, and brought not only the 
nobles of Mewar, but many adjat eiu chiefs, to hail 
the son of Kfma Sanga. All doubt was finally 
removed by the U'siiiiKuiy of the nurse, and hei* 
coadjutor tlie barber. A court was formed, and the 
faithful Assa resigned his trust, and placed the prince 
in the lap of the Koiario Chohan, as the '‘great 
ancient" among the nobles of Mewttr, who had 
throughout been aetjuainted with the secret, and 
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who, to dissipate any doubts that might yet remain, 
‘*ate off the same plate with him/* Udai received 
the tika of Chitor in the castle of Khiimbho, and the 
homage of nearly all the chiefs of Mewar. 

Meanwliile, things had been progressing but in- 
differently well with Banbir. Me had not borne 
himself meekly since his advancement. Having 
seized on the dignity of the legitimate monarclis ol 
Chitor, "lie wisheil to ape all their customs ; and 
even had the effrontery to punish as an insult the 
ja fusal of one of tlu! proud sons of C'lKuida to take 
the fluuijh from his bastard hand. Tlui dihudi is a 
portion of rlu* dish of \vhi(*h the prince partakes, 
sent L\ his own hand to wluunsoever he honours 
at tlic ban(|iu‘t. At the fossorfi^ or refet'tory, the 
chiefs wIk' are admill<*d to tliiic^ in tin* prc'sence of 
th(Mr sovereii^n ar(' seal(‘(l aec(U*ding to tlieir rank. 
The repast is oiu' of those orrasions when an easy 
familiarity is iierniittcd, winch tliougli unrestrained, 
mw'er e\('(,*(*ds the IrmiiuIs of elicjuette, and the 
hal)itual nwerenut' due to tlieir falh(*r and priiK'e. 
When he si*nds, by the st(‘ward of the kitchen, a 
portion of llu* ilish belore him, or a liltl(‘ from liis 
own k/untsif^ (»r plate, all (w es are guided to the 
fav(jurcci mental, wlin>e good fMrtune is fh<i subjec't 
of SLibsefjuent conversation. such an exnmt is 

the priviUige yet carried, and sik'Ii im|)ortaiu:e is 
attached to the personal ( harac ler of the juinces of 
Mewar, that tiu* test of n‘gal lc*gitima( v in Kfijasthan 
is admission to eat from the sanu‘ jilate with the 
RAra ; and to tlte refusal (jf this honour to the 
great Man Singh of Ambar, may be indirectly 
ascribed the ruin of the state. 

it may, therefore, be camceived with whal contempt 
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the haughty nobility of Chjtor received the mockery 
of honour from the hand of this “fifth son of 
Mewar ; and the Chondawat chief had the bold- 
ness to add to his n;fusal that “an honour from 
the hand of a true son of Bappa Rawul becomes 
a disgrace when proffered by the otTspring of 
the handmaid, wSituLsmi/’ The defection soon 
became gfUKual, and all repaired to the valley of 
Komulmir lo liail the legitimate son of* Mewar. 
A ('aravan of 5(jo hors(*s and io, 0 (X> oxen, faden 
with merchandist* from Kutch, the dow(;r of 
Banbtrs daughter, guarded by i,ooo horsemen, 
was plundered in the passes; a signal intimation of 
the decay of the chit^fs authority, and affording a 
wch'ome su[)j)ly for the celebration of the nuptials 
of Udai Singh with th(‘ daughter r>f the Rao of 
alawar. I)es(;rt('d by all, Banbir held out in the 
capital ; but his minister admitted, under the garb 
of a reinforcenKMit with supplies, a thousand resolute 
adherents of the pritu'c. 'I'he keepers of the gates 
w(M-ti sur|)ris(‘d and slain, and the reign of Udai 
vSingh was j)r()claimed. Banl')ir was permitted to 
retire with his family and his wealth. llii souglit 
refuge in the Dekhan, and the BhonsUi’s of Nagpiir 
are said to tlerive their origin from this spurious 
br^iuch of ('hitor. 



vii, — Third and Last Sack of Chitor 


RAna Udai Singh ascendod the throne in 1541, 
amidst great rejoicings. The song of triumph, which 
was comjiosed for the occasion, is yet a favourite at 
Udaipur, and on the festival (»f Gouri, tht^ Ceres of 
Rajasthan, th(^ females still chant tlu‘ “farewell to 
Koniulmir.’’ Hut the ruin of Mewar, which sot in 
with vSanga’s death, and was aciu^lerated by tlui liery 
vafour of Ratna and the capricious conduct of 
Bikramajit, was completed by an anomaly in her 
annals ; a coward succeeding a bastard to guide 
the destinies of tlie vSesodias. Udai Singh had not 
one quality of a sovereign, and, wanting marticil 
virtue — the common heritage of his race-- he was 
destitute of all. Yet he might have slumbered life 
away in inglorious n^pose tluring tlui lifetime of 
Humayun, or the contentions of the Palhan usurpers 
who came after. Hut, unfortunately for Rajasth«in, 
a prince was then rearing wJio forged fetters for the 
Hindu race which enthralled it for ages, 'rime has 
broken them asunder, but their indelible marks 
remain, not like the galley - slave's, physical and 
exterior, but deep mental scars never to be effaced. 

•In the same year that the song of joy was raised 
in the cloud-capped palace of Komulmir, for thv. 
deliverance of Udai Singh, there was born, in an 
oasis of the Indian desert, an infant destined to be 
the most powerful monarch that ever swayed sceptre 
of Hindustan. Akbar the Great first saw the light 
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amid scenes of hardship and affliction; his father 
a fugitive, the diadem torn from his brows, and its 
recovery more im):)n)bable than had been its acquisi- 
tion by l^abar. Humayun trained his son, as his 
own father had trained him, in the school of adversity ; 
and the gniatest of the great Moguls passed the 
lirst twelv<‘ years (jf his life surrounded by every 
trial of fortune. 

During" this short period, the imperial throne at 
Delhi, which the I^ithan I^ion had wrested from his 
grasp, was occu])i(*d in suaession by no less than 
six kings, of whom the last, Sikandar, became 
involved in civil broils which rapidly undermint‘d 
his powijr. llumayun no sooner saw the tide of 
events set <'ounUM* to his foe, than het crossed the 
Indus and advaiUH‘d upon vSirhind, \‘ hen* the Patli.'in 
soon met him witl\ a tumultuous array. 'I'he im- 
pi'tuosity of young Akbar brought on a gem^ral 
engagement, whicli the \et('rans deemed madness. 
Not so llumayun. lie gav*' over the command to 
his boy, who, by his heroism, so excited all ranks 
that they despised the numbers of the enemy and 
gained a gU)rious victory. This w’as the presage 
of Akbar’s future* fame ; for he was then but twelve 
years of age, the same period of life at which his 
grandfather Ihibar maintained himself on the throne 
of Ferghana. vSix years later, this same youth was 
the uncontrolled ruler of the Mogul empire. 

Scarcedy uas Akbar seated on the throne, when 
Delhi and Agra were wreste<l from him, and a nook 
of the Punjab constituted all his empire, fiut by 
the energetic valour of the great Bairam Khan, 
his lost sovereignty was regained with equal rapidity, 
and established by the wisdom of this Sulla of 
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Hindustan on a rock. Calpi, Chanderi, Callin^ar, 
all Bandalkand and Malwa were soon attached to 
the empire ; and then the conqueror turned his 
attention towards the Rajpiits. He advanced against 
the Rahtors, and stormed and took Mairtia, the 
second city in Marwar. Raja Hharnial of Am bar 
anticipated matters by enrolling himself and his son, 
Bhagwan Das, among Akbar's vassals, gave him 
a daughrtir to wife, and held his country as a fief 
of the empire. TIic rebellions of the Usbec nobles 
ciiecked for a time his designs on Rajasthan ; but 
these were so(jn quelled, and the imperial army was 
free to advance to the subjugation of the prince of 
C'hitor. 

Akbar was the real founder of the empin* of the 
Moguls, the llrst successful con(|ueror of Rajpiit 
indef)tmdenc(i. Though he led their princes captive, 
his virtues wen* such that he was abl<‘ to gild the 
fetters with which he bound th(‘m. But generations 
of the martial races were cut off by his sword, and 
lustres rolled away ere liis coiupiests wc‘re suOiciently 
confirmed to pe,rmit him to exercise the benevolence; 
of his nature, and obtain by the universal acclaim (;f 
the conquered the proud title of (hir^ the 

“guardian of mankind.” He was long ranked with 
Shahab-ud-din, Allah, and other instruments of 
destruction, and with every just claim. Lake; thes(*, 
he constructed from tlu* altars of Hklinga a pulpit 
for the Koran. Yet he finally succeeded in hi;aling- 
the wounds his ambition had inflicted, and received 
from millions that mead of praise which no other 
of his race ever obtained. 

The absence of the kingly virtues in the sovereign 
of Mewar filled to the brim the bitter cup of her 
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di^tiny. The guardian godde$$ of the 
had promised never to abandon the rock of hef 
pride while a descendant of Bappa Riwui devoted 
himself to her ser\ice. In the first assault hy Allah, 
twelve crowned heads had defended the crimson 
banner.*’ In the second, the crown of martyrdom 
was worn by the brave chieftain of Deola. But 
In this, the third and greatest struggle, no regal 
victim was forthcoming, and the mysterious^ tie which 
united the Gelilote to the throne of Chitor was 
severed for e\cr. The enchanted fortress, “the 
abode (jf regal it\ , which for a thousand years reared 
her head cd)ove all the cities of Hindustan,*’ was 
hcncefoiward regarded as indefensible, and became 
a refuge to the wild beasts which sought cover in 
her temples. 

Feiishta mentions but one enterprise against Chitor 
— that i)i its capture; but the annals record another 
when Akbar was compelled to relinquish his under- 
taking, The successful defence is attributed to the 
masculine coinage of the Rana’s concubine queen, 
who headed the sallies into the heart of the Mogul 
cainpj-^and on one occasion to the emperor’s head- 
quarters. The imbecile RAna proclaimed thSit he 
owed his deliverance to her, when the chiefs, 
indignant at this imputation on their courage, con- 
spired and put her to death. Internal discord invited 
Akbar to le-invest Chitor; he had just attuned his 
twenty-fifth }ear, and was desirous of the renown 
of capturing it. The site of the royal dre/rif or caipp, 
is still pointed out. It e\tendi‘d from the village of 
Pandaoli along the high road to Bussi,. a distance 
of ten miles. The headquarters of Akbar aretnarked 
by a pyramidal column of marble^ to which tradition 





dbe name, A Mar id diaat or Akbar's^ 

had Akbar ^at down before Chi'tor, when 
was tompelled (say the annals) to quit itj 
btlt 'die becessity and his wishes were in unison. It 
ladbej} mot, however, brave defenders. SahidAs, at 
thm of a numerous band of the descendants of 
was at his post, “the gate of the sun”; 
thfre he “fell resisting the entrance of the foe, and 
there^is altar stands on the brow of the lock, which 
was moistened by his blood Rawut Deola led the 
“sons <rf Sanga.” The feudatory chiefs of Baidla 
an^ JCotirio, descendants of Pnthvi Raj of Delhi, 
the TuAr prince of Gwalior, the Rao of JhalawAr, the 
chief of Deola, and many otht rs inspired their con- 
tingents with their brave example, and sacrifiied 
'iheit lives for the sat red city. 1 hough deprived of 
the Stimulous that would ha\ e been given bad iSielr 
prince been a witness of their deeds, heroic achieve- 
ments, such as thost befort recorded, were oon- 
iSpicuous on this occasion , and many a fair form 
threw the buckler ovti the staif, and led the most 
detipetate sorties. 

*S*tt the names which shine brightest in this gloomy 
'‘page hf the annals of Mewar, names immortalised 
Toy Jl^bar’s own pen, are those of Jaimal of Bednor 
and Partta of Kailvva, both of the sixteen superior 
vassals of Chitor. The first was a Rahtot of the 
Mairtia house, the bravest of the brave clans of 

^ Tht piUar is ^tiU as perfect *1% when constructed, being of immelktt -s 
btocJt* of white Umestone, ebsely fitted to each other Its height tt- 
^ of 12 fcet> and its summit of 4 Qn it wae 

fitige cottOave vessel filled with fife, which served as a ni|g}tt 
beaeon^l^^ltift ajMihttlatoiy ctt>> and as a guide to the foragen 
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Marwar ; the othc'r was head of the Jugawats, another 
^rand shoot from Chonda. Tht‘ir names, ‘‘Jaimal 
and i^atta,” always iiiseparabl<‘, are as household 
words in Mewar, and will be honoured while the 
Rajput n‘lains a shred of his inheritance or a spark 
of his ancient reroll(‘Ctions. Whtui Sahidas fell at 
** the ^at(‘ of ihesiin," the ('ommand devolved on Patta 
t)f Kailwa. lle‘ was only sixti‘en. llis father had 
fallen in the last sic<^e, and his mother hac> survived 
but to rear this the sole In^ir of ht‘r house. Like 
ihe S[)artan motluM* <tf old, she commanded him to 
put on the salTron robe, and to die for C'hitor ; V>ut, 
SLirpassinjj^ tin' (rr<‘('ian dame, she illustrated her 
precept by (‘\ampl(‘ ; and, l(\sl tlioiii^hts for one 
d('arer tlian ht*rs(‘ll mi^hl dim tin' lustre of Kailwa, 
sin' arnn'd his yoiin,4 bride with :i lance, and tin* 
d(*f(‘nclers of ('in'ior saw tin* fair prinef'ss descend tin* 
rock and fall lighlin^^ by tlui sicU* of her i)rave 
mother. 

When Ilnur \\iv(*s and daut^hl(*rs pc'rformed such 
d<*(*tls, lh<' R.ij[)uts be('ame n*('kl(‘ss of life*. Patta 
was slain ; and Jaimal, who luul taken his place, 
was j^rievously wound<*d. Se(*in^ there was no 
hop(‘ t)f salvation he n*soIved to si|^nalise the 
end <»f his ('areer. 'I’ln* fatal jolmy was com- 
manded, while S,()oo Rajputs ate the last bira^ 
tof^^etln*!', ami pul on tln*ir saflr(.)n robes. The ^ates 
\V(*rt; throw'll open, the w'ork of d(*structit>n com- 
menced, and few' survived to “stain tin; yellow 
mantle” i'>y inj^’loritjiis surriMider. All the heads 
of I'lans, both home ami foreii^n, Adi, and 1,700 
of the immediat(‘ kin t»f the prince sealed their 

’ Tlie areca nut NM-.vppiHl in the loat' of the betel ^ which is always presented 
to departing guests. 
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duty to their country with their lives. Nine 
queein.s, five princesses, with two infant sons, and 
the families of all the chieftains who took part in 
the defence perished in th(‘ Hames, or at the hands 
of tlu‘ enemy. Tli('ir divinity liad, indeed, forsaken 
them ! Tlie rock of tiieir strent^th was despoiled ; 
their t(jmpl(\s and palaces dilapidated ; and, to com- 
plete the humiliation and his own triumph, Akbar 
bereft thf- city of all the symbols of sovereit>'nty- the 
or ^rand kettle-drums, whose reverb«‘rations 
proclaimed, lor miles round, the tmtrance and exit 
of her princi*s ; th(‘ candelabras from the shrint* of 
the “(ireat Mother,” who j^irl Bappa Rawul with 
the s\\'ord with which he ('oiujiKued C'hitor ; and, in 
mockery (>f her misery, he carri(*d away Iut portals 
to adorn his j)rojected ('apilal, Akbar.ib.id. 

Akl>ar claimed the honour of the dtsath of Jaimal 
by his own hand : the fa('t is recoriletl i>y A bid Fazil 
and by tin* F.in])eror jahanfrir, who (onfm-red on tlu' 
matchlock, which aid<al his father U» this distinction, 
tin* tith* of S/f/L^ra/j/. But llu eoinpieror of t/hitor 
evinced a more exalt<*d sense of tiie mmils of his 
foiis in (*n‘ctin^' sialiuxs in honour of Jaimal and 
Patta at the most ( ons})i('uous entrance of his palaci? 
at Delhi. Th(*y still occ upied this distinguished 
positicm when Bernier was in India; and, in a 
letter wrilttui from Delhi in that illustrious 

traveller remarks: “'These two ^reat eh^phants, 
toj^etlier wuth the two resolute* men sittin^^ on them 
do at the first entry into the fortress make, an 
impression (;f I know^ not what greatness and awful 
terror.” When ^he Carthagenian gained the battle 
of Cannae, he measured his success by the bushels 
of rings taken from the fingers of the ecpiestrian 
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Romans who fell on that memorable field. Akbar 
estimaU‘cl his by the quantity of cordtms of distinction 
taktui from tin; necks of the Rajputs, and seventy-four 
and a half or about five hundredweight, is 

tluj rci'orded amount. To (‘lernise the memory of 
this disast<‘r the number 74.V is lilac y that is, 
accursed. Markc*d on a banker’s letter in Rajasthan 
it is tin: .str()ng(\st nf s(‘als, for “ th(‘ sin of the 
sack of Cln'tor” is invoktjd on him wlio* violates 
a under the safeguard of this mysterious 

nil m ber. 

Whtm rdai Singh abandoned (.'hitor, he found 
refuge^ in the valley of the C'iiru(»li in the Aravalli, 
(dose to llu* retr(*at <»( his great aiu estor, Happa, ere 
h(‘ <'on(|U(‘red (du'tor. At the entrance to this valley, 
s<*v(M'al y(‘ars previously, h<‘ had lormed the lake 
still called after him, l-dai S.igar, and he now 
rais(‘d a dyke between the hills which dammed up 
another streatn. On the cluster of hills adjoining, 
h(‘ i)uili the small j)alart‘, called Naiu'hoki, around 
which (‘di fua'S soon arose to which he gave his 
own name, l)daij)ur, lumeeforth the capital of 
M I'wrif. 

h'our years liacl I hlai Singh surviv(?d the loss of 
liis ('ayiital whem he e\pir(*(l at Ciogunda, at the 
early age of forty-two. 11 is last act was to entail 
contention upon his sons, of whom h(‘ left twenty- 
five ; lor, setting aside the established law of primo- 
geniture, lu' proclaimed his favourite son Jagmal 
his suc('t\ssor. In Mewar then' is no interregnum. 
The ceremony of mourning is lield at the house of 
the family priest, wliile the palace is decked out in 
honour of the new ruler. While his brothers and 
the nobles attended the funeral pyre, Jagmal took 
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possession of the throne in the infant capital. But 
even as the trumpet sounded, and the heralds called 
aloud, ‘‘Let tlie kin^ Hve for ever," a cabal was 
formed round the bier of his father. It will be 
borne in mind that Udai Sin^h had espoused the 
daughter of tlie Rao of Jhalawar, and that chief had 
little difficulty in inducing Kistna, th(‘ “ great ancient 
of Mcw»ir"and the leader of her nobles, to support 
the righfful caus<‘ of his grandstm, Partap, Jagmal 
was just about to (*nler the nfsso/’a, and Partap was 
saddling for his departure, when Kistna appeared, 
accompanied by th(‘ ex-prince of (iwalior. h2ach 
chief took an arm of Jagmal. a»id, wiili gentle 
violence, giiid(‘d lum to a seat in the front of the 
‘‘cushion " h(‘ had o('('upied, the old noi)le nunarking, 
“ \hju rnach* a mistake, iMaii.inij ; that plat e b(‘Iongs 
to your brotlu'r." Pa! lap was tlum girt with the 
sword, and haile<l by all pres(‘nt tin*, king of Mewar. 
No sfjoiier was Iht* (M'nunony concluded, than the 
young prince remindc'd tlumi tlial it was the ff^stival 
(»f tlu^ Ahairia, and that ancient customs should not 
be forgott<,*n ; “therefore, to horst*, and slay a boar 
to (h)uri, and takt* tin* omen for the coining year.” 
'riiey .sh*w abundan('t‘ of ganu*, and, in the mimic 
field of war, the nobles who surrounded the gallant 
Partap antieijiated happier days for Mewar. 

It may not be out of j^laee if wc* Ikm'c give* som<? 
account of the shrine of I\klinga, lh(‘ tutelary deity 
of Mewar, and his consort, the lion-born gcxldess, 
whose wrath w^as fraught with such signal disaster 
to their followers. 

The shrine of I/.klinga is situated in a defile about 
six miles north of Udaipiir. 'I'he hills around it 
on all sides are^of the primitive formation, and their 
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scarped summits, tin* abode of countless swarms of 
wild bees, are clustered with honey-combs. Abundant 
springs of water kee]i alive the various shrubs, the 
dowers f)r which iwr acceptable to the d(‘ity, (\sjx‘cially 
the kiuar or ol(*an(icr, which ^rows in oroat luxuriance 
on llie /Vravalli. It wduIcI diOic\ilL to convey a 
just idea of a temple so complicated in its details. 
It is of ilu‘ tyj)i* usually styled a pa^^oda, and, like 
all the aiK'iruU temples of Siva, its .s/'/v'r?, or binnacle, 
is ])yramidal. 'Idu* vari<jiis ordcus of Jlindii sacred 
archilecLun; nvc distinguished by thi^ form of tlu‘ 
which is lh(! portion springing from and 
surmounting tlu' ptuptmdieular walls of tlu' body of 
th(‘ building, and in those d(‘clical(‘(l to Siva is 
invariably jiyramidal, its side*', cor, forming to the 
shap(‘ of the bas(‘, whi«'h is either si j a. ire or oblong, 
'riu* aj)e\ is emwned with an ornamental ligurt* 
of an urn, a bull, or a lion, whiih is ('ailed the 
kuilus. 'J’lu* faii<‘ of I^dvlinga is of white marble, 
and of amjil(‘ dimensions. Ihmeath a vanltt'd roof, 
supported by columns, is tlie hra/i'U bull, Nanda ; 
it is ('ast, of th(‘ natural si/(% and of excelhuit pro- 
portions. d'he ngun‘ is perfei l, exc(‘jit wdiere the 
shot or hammer of an intidel invatku' has penetrated 
its hollow' llank in sean h of tri'asuns 'Tlie high 
priest of h'klinga, lik(‘ all his ord(‘r, is doomed to 
I'elibacy, and the olVu'e is continiuxi l)y adopted 
dis('i])l(‘s. d'he members of lh<* onhu' are styled 
Cioswami, whii'h signifu's one who has ('ontrol over 
lh(^ simses. 'I'ht* disi inguishing mark of thi.‘ priests 
of Siva is a crescent on the forehciul ; tht‘ hair is 
braided and Rirms a tiara round t^e head, and with 
its folds a chaplet of the lotus seed is often entw'ined. 
Tht^y smear the body with ashes, and w'ear garments 
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dyed an orange hue. They live in monasteries 
scattered over the country, possess lands, beg-, and 
serve for pay when called upon. The shrine is 
endowed with twenty -four large villages from the 
fisc of Mcwar, besitles parcels of land from the 
estates of the ('hieftains. The Ranas, as diwiins of 
vSiva, supersede the high priest in his duties when- 
ever they visit the temple. 

'I'his ^)rivilege has belonged to th(i Ranas since 
the days of their famous anc(\stor l>appa, who 
acquired it in the following manner. While 
pasturing th<* sacred kine in the valhw of Nagindra, 
tjie princ(*ly sht'phtu'd was susp(‘rled of a])])ro- 
priating tht* milk of a favouring cow' to his own 
use. H(‘ was distrust(‘d aiul wati'hed, and, though 
indignant, h<i admitted that th(‘r(‘ weri‘ grounds 
for suspieion from the liabitual dryn(\ss of the 
brown eow^ vvh(‘n she <mtered tlu* perns at night. 
One day, being determim‘d to solvt* the mvst(‘ry, 
he tra('k(‘d tht* animal to a narrow dell, Avlu‘re he 
beheld her spontan(*oiisly yield lu^r slon* of milk for 
the btmefit of an aged htuniit, who provtMl to be 
ntme other than Ilarita, tin* high pri«‘St i>f l\l<linga. 
Bappa related to th*' sag<‘ all that ht; knew of him- 
self, received his bh'ssing, and rt‘tii-cd ; but h(‘ came 
every day to visit him, ministering to his maals, 
and gathering such wild flowers as wen* an ac’cej^t- 
able offering to the chaty. In n‘turn, he rec'eived 
lessons in morality, and was initiated int(» the 
mysterious rites of Siva. At hmgth, lu^ w'as invested 
w'ldi the triple thread by the haiuls of tin* sage, who 
became his spiritual adviser, and bestt>wed upon 
him the title “regent of Kklinga.” Happa had 
proofs that his attentions to the sage and his 
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devotions to the deity were favourably regarded, for 
the lion-born goddess herself appeared before him. 
From h('r hand he n"('(hved his celestial panoply-- a 
lance, a how, a (juivtT and arrows, a shield, and a 
sword, which last tlu^ gt»ddess girdcKl on him witli 
her own liand, wliile he swon* c‘i(‘rnal lidelily and 
devotion. 'I'he Itmiple of h-klinga was erected on 
the v(M'y spot wlierti the goddess appeared to liappa, 
and th(‘ pn\s(ml high prit\si. traces sixty-six tiesceiUs 
frfun Jlarita to himself. 

Befon; passing on to tin' reign of Partap, the 
most renowned of all the Kfina’s of Mewar, we will 
glaiK.e for a f(‘w moments at the condition (}f 
Raj pii tana during tin* period of Mogul supremacy, 
and the poTK'v initiat(‘d ))y Akbar, and followed by 
the two monan hs who sin <'t‘edcd him, for the con- 
solidation of the empire. 'I'ln' existeiu'e of a luimlxjr 
of powfM'ful aiul ind<‘j)entlenl principal ilit's, (‘onstantly 
at feud with (uie another, and ready at a moment's 
notice to c.ombiin* against a common foc', was not 
only a constant numac c: to the* sc'ciirity of the.* imperial 
throne, but a serious hindrance' to the c'stablishmcnt 
of any s^etllc'd form ot government. The' subjugiition 
of Kajpiitana \vas, thc‘n'f()r<', one' of tlu' first under- 
takings to which tlie astute* and energc'tic son of 
liumfn iin lurruxl his attention. 

'flu* R.ijpiil i^rlnces soon realised that the imperial 
power was irresistible, aiul, rather tlian suffer political 
annihilation, jireferred, in most cases, to make the 
best terms they could with thc'ir n<.)t ungenerous 
foe. One by onc^ they surrendered to Akbar their 
kingdoms, receiving them back wrth a or 

grant, thereby acknowledging him as lord para- 
mount, and themselves as fiefs of the empire. On 
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these occasions, they received the kkilaf^ of honour 
and investiture, consisting of elephants, horses, arms, 
and jewels, and 10 their hereditary title of prince 
was added by the emperor that of 7 nansnlHid}% or 
military coinmandtir. Besid(‘s this acknowledg- 
ment of siipr(*macy, they offered uarjanhui- and 
paid liomage, engaging to atti*nd the royal presence 
when n‘(|iiired, at tht‘ iiead of a stipulated number 
of tlu‘ir* vassals. 'I'he emj^tM'or pre.s(MU(*d lIuMii uitll 
a sfandard, keul(‘-drums, aiul ntlua- insignia, wiiieh 
lieaded tlu; contingent of (‘ach prim e. 

'I'Iki splendcjur of such an array, \vhi‘lh(n‘ in the 
field or at the palace, can sc'ariidy be conceived. 
li'JiOiJgh Iluinayun liad gaim^d the stn vices (jf several 
of tlu‘ I\aif)ut princ<*s, tht‘ir aid had been uncertain. 
It was rt'S(‘rv(*d for bis wi.si* and magnanimous son 
to indiu e them to become* at onc(* llie oi nanu‘iit and 
the SLipj”)!)!! of liis tlironc*. 'I'Ik* power which he f'on- 
solidatt'd, and knew sn well Innv to wield, was 
irresistible; whih* tin* b(‘n(*fict-‘iu*e of his disposition 
and the wisdom «)!' his policy maintained in si^ciirily 
whatever his might I'oiKiuered. lie kmwv that a 
('imstant exliibition of authority would lx; both 
inefl’eclual and dangc*rous, and that tin* surest way 
to gain a hold on tht* loyalty and esteem of the 
c.on<|U(*recl was to give them a j)ersonal interest in 
the suppe^rt of thi* monarchy. 

* A L'/iiiuf lo .1 j'n -n lu ;i wuli .\ m v olt'.tc, 

in confii snatniri (..I (•n«’ li-: in Ai.ilnc, 

.T, dre^^s or lobe of honour. Hut a } 'ulal may cona-il of liorsos, jewels, 
nu Mpy, or any arlicle-, 'jf v.iluc, l!ioii;;h in most ca"!.') a I in ban and .a ■•hawl 
t'nm part tif ihe 

“ aie ofi'ered b) .in inleip.r to a superior as a m.ark of 

respect. Sueb i;i(ts may be accepted, or merely touched witli ihc hand 
and returned. 



But Akbar carried his scheme of conciliktidu 3^ 
i^rtber* He determined to unite the pur0 Hdod of 
, the Rijputs to the scarcely less noble stream which 
fibwed from Chenghiz Khdn through Timtir and 
Biibar to himself, calculating that they would more 
readily yield obedience to a prince who claimed 
tdndred with them, than to one of undiluted Tartar 
blood. Ambar, the nearest state to Delhi, and the 
most exposed, was the first to unite itsetf to the 
empire by this means ; and subsequently the practice 
became so common that some of the most celebrated 
of the Mogul emperors were the offspring of RAjpiit 
princesses. The last Mogul sovereign to marry 
Rdjput princess was Fan ukhsiyar, who espoused 
the daughter of Raja Ajit Singh of MArwar. 

Of the four hundred and sixteen mansabddrs of 
Akbar’s empire forty-seven were Rajputs, and the 
aggregate of their quotas amounted to fifty -three 
thousand horse. Of these, seventeen held mansabs 
of from two thousand to five thousand horse, and 
thirty from one hundred to two thousands* The 
princes of Ambar, MarwAr, Bikanir, Bundi, Jaisalmir, 
and Bandalkand held mansabs of above one thousand ; 
but Ambar alone, being allied to the royal family, 
had the dignity of five thousand. Such duties, 
though in the first place compulsory, soon came to 
be coveted and regarded as honourable ; and thus 
Akbar gained a double victory, securing the ^ood 
opinion as well as the swords of the Rdjpdts ta hie 
aid. A j'udicious perseverance would have rendered 
the throne of Timur immovable ; but the beneiicenoe 
and toleration of Akbar, Jahingir, ^nd Shah |ahii» 
were lost sight of by the bigoted and blood^tiiiireei$r 
Autangzeb, who, though able by his 
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genius to hold his empire together during his life- 
time, extinguished in his Hindu subjects every senti- 
ment of loyalty and affection which the wisdom of 
his predecessors had kindled. This iiffection with- 
drawn, and the weakness of Farrukhsiyar substituted 
for the strength of Aurangzeb, the already tottering 
throne of the Moguls crumbled to pieces. Predatory 
warfare and spoliation rose on its ruins, and a general 
scramble* for territory ensued. The Iv.ljput princes 
thou^iit of nothing but re-establishing their inde- 
pendence and adding to their lands and power. Old 
jealousies were luA lessened by tlie part which fiach 
h^d plaved in the liour of ephemeral greatness ; and 
the prince of Mewar, who had prtiSc.Tved his blood 
uncontaminated, was at oiu'e an object of respect 
and envy to those who had forfeit(*d the first pre- 
tensions of a Kaipiit. The new lands acquired by 
these prijK'e.s whilst basking in court favour had 
made them equal, if superior, in power to the 
Riina, and tliey desin*d that the dignities they had 
received from the sons t^f "J'imur should appear as 
distinguished as his amient title;. Hence, while 
one inscribed on his seal, “the exalted in dignity, 
a prince among princes,*' and another, “lord of the 
lords of Ind,*' the princes of Me war preserved their 
royal simplicity, and the sole designation of the chief 
who, in 1S17, allied himself to the i^ritish Govern- 
ment was “ Maharana lUi/m Singh, .son of Arsi.** 



viii. — Rdna PartAp 


Partap .sucr(*etled to the titles and renown of an 
illustrious house, without a capital, without resources, 
his kindred and clans weakened and c^ispirited. 
Yet, possesse<l by the noble spirit of his ract, he 
meditated the recovt‘ry of Chitor, the vindication of 
the honour of his house, and the restoration of its 
power. Klevated with this design, he hurried into 
conflict witli his powerful antagonist, nor stopped to 
calculate the means whicii were opposed to him. 
Accustomed to read in liis country’s annals the 
splendid deeds of his forefathers, he trusted that 
fortune might co-operate with his efforts to overturn 
the unstable throne of Delhi. But while he gave 
rein to these lofty aspirations, his crafty opponent 
was undermining them by a scheme of policy which, 
when c^sclosed, filled his heart with anguish. The 
wily Mogul arrayed against Par tap his kindred in 
faith as well as in blood. The princes of Marwar, 
Ambar, Hikam'r, and even Hundi, late his ally, 
took part with Akbar. Nay, even his own brother, 
vSagarji, deserted him, and rec'eiveci, as the price of 
his treachery, the ancient capital of his race and the 
title which that possession cunferre^d. 

But the magnitude of the peril confirmed the 
fortitude of Partap, who vowed, in the words of the 
bard, “to make his mother’s njilk resplendent.” 
Single-handed, for a quarter of a bentury, he with- 
stoc^ the combined efforts of the empire ; at one 
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time carrying destruction into the plains, at another, 
Hying from rock to rock, feeding his family from the 
fruits of his native hills, and rearing the nursling 
hero Amra amidst savage beasts and scarce less 
savage men, a fit heir to his prowess and revenge. 
The bare idea that the son of Bappa Rawul should 
bow the head to mortal man was insupportable ; and 
he spurned every overture which had submission for 
its ba^is, or the degradation of uniting his family by 
marriage with the Tartar. 'J'lie brilliant acts he 
achieved during that period live in every valley. 
To recount them all, or relate the hardships he sus- 
tauied, would be to pen what would be described 
as a romance by tlu>se who have not traversed the 
country where tradition is yet elocpient of his exploits, 
nor conferred with the descendants of his chiefs, 
who cherish the recollections of the deeds of their 
ancestors, and melt, as tliey recit(j them, into manly 
tears. 

Partap was nobly supported ; and though wealth 
and fortune tempted the fidelity of his retainers, not 
' one was found base enough to desert him. The sons 
of Jaimal shed their blood in his cause along with 
the descendants of Patta ; the Chondawats, the 
descendants of Chonda, redoubled their devotion 
to the fallen house ; the chief of Daihvara pressed 
to his standard, as did many others, attracted by the 
very desperation of his fortunes. To commemorate 
the desolation of Chitor, Partap interdicted to himself 
and his followers every article of luxury or pomp, 
until the insignia of her glory should be redeemed. 
The gold and silvef- vessels were laid aside for pateras 
of leaves, their beards were left untouched, and their 
beds were of straw ; and to mark yet more distinctly 

F 
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their fallen state, the martial nakarasy which always 
sounded in the van of the battle or procession, were 
commanded to follow in the rear. This last sign of 
the depression of Mewar survives to this day. The 
beard of the prince is still untouched by the shears, 
and though he eats off gold and silver, and sleeps on 
a bed, he places leaves beneath the one and straw 
under the other. 

With the aid of his chiefs Partap remoflelled his 
government, adapting it to the exigencies of the 
times and to his slender resources. New grants 
were issued with regulations defining the service 
reqiui*«id. Komulmi'r, now the seat of his goveon- 
ment, was strengthened, as wh;11 as Gogiinda and 
other mountain fortresses. Btjing unable to keep 
the field in M<.‘\var, hc^ followed the system of his 
ancestors, and commanded his subjects, on pain of 
death, to retire to tiie mountains. Many tales are 
told of the unrelenting severity with which he en- 
forced obedience to his stern policy. Frequently, 
with a few horse, h<j issued forth to see that his edicts 
were cfbeyed. The silence of the desert prevailed in 
the plains ; grass usurped the place of the waving 
corn ; the higlnvays were choked w'ith the thorny 
babul and beasts of prey made their abode in the 
habitations of his subjects. Once, in the midst of 
this desolation, a single goat-herd, trusting to elude 
observation, disobeyed his princess injunction, and 
pastured his Hock in the luxuriant meadows of Ontdia, 
on tlie banks of the Bands. After a few questions 
he w^as killed and hung up in terrorem. By such 
patriotic severity Partap rendere?d the “garden of 
Rajasthdn ** of no value to the conqueror, and the 

^ A species of mimosa. 
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produce of European markets, already penetrating to 
-the Mogul capital, was intercepted on its way from 
Sdrat, and other ports, and plundered. 

Akbar took the field against the Rajput prince, 
establishing his headquarters at Ajmi'r. This cele- 
brated fortress, destined ultimately to be one of the 
twenty-two suba/n' of the Mogul empire, had admitted 
for some time a royal garrison. Maldeo of Marwar, 
who had *50 ably opposed the usurper Sher Shah, 
was compelled to follow the example of his brother 
prince, Bhagwan Das of Am bar, and to place him- 
self at the footstool of Akbar. Only two years after 
I-'*arta*)\s accession, after a brave but fruitless resist- 
ance in Mairtia and Jodhpur, he sent his son, Udai 
Singh, to pay homage to the king. He was received 
with distinction at Nagor, and the title Raja was 
conferred upon him. Being of uncommon bulk, he 
was henceforth known as Mota Raja, or Udai k ji^ros. 
He was the first (jf his race to give a daughter 
in marriage to the Tartar. The bribe for which 
he bartered his honour was splendid. Four new 
’ provinces, yielding ;^'2(X ), 000 of annual revenue, were 
given in exchange for jod Bai, the famous princess 
who became the mother of the emperor Shah Jahan, 
and whose magnificent tomb is still to be seen at 
Sikandra, not far from that in which Akbar’s remains 
are deposited. With such examples as Marwar and 
Ambar, and with less power to resist the Unnptation, 
the minor chiefs of Rajasthan, with a brave and 
nunierous vassalage, were transformed into satraps 
of Delhi, and in nearly every case their importance 
was increased by the change. 

But these were Tearful odds against Partap. The 
arnis of ht$ country turned upon him, derived additional 
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force from their self- degradation, which kindled 
into jealousy and hatred against the magnanimous 
resolution they lacked the virtue to imitate. When 
Hindu prejudice was thus violated by every prince in 
Rajasthcin, the Rana renounced all alliance with 
those who were thus degraded. To the eternal 
honour of Partap and his issue be it told that, to 
the very close of the monarchy of the Moguls, they 
refused such alliances not only with the throne, but 
even with their brother princes of Mar war and 
Ambar. It is a proud triumph of virtue to be able 
to record from the autograph letters of the most 
powerful of the Rajput princes, Bukhet vSingh a^?d 
Jai Singh, that whilst they had risen to greatness by 
the surrend(‘r of principle, as Mewar had decayed 
from her adherence to it, tliey should solicit, and 
that humbly, to be r(*admitted to the honour of 
matrimonial intercourse — “to be purified,” “to be 
regenerated,” “to be made Rajputs” — and that this 
favour was granted only on condition of their ab- 
juring th(*. contaminating practice which, for more 
than a century, had disunited them. 

An anecdote illustrative of th(‘ settled repugnance 
of this noble family to sully the purity of its blood 
may here be related, as its result had a material 
influence on future events. Raja Man, who had 
succeeded to the throne of Ambar, was the most 
celebrated of his race, and from him may be dated 
the rise of his country. He was also one of the 
first chiefs to sacrifice principle to expediency ; and 
as Humayun, as has alri‘ady been related, espoused 
a daughter of Bhagwan Das, he 'was the brother- 
in-law of Akbar. His courcige and talents well 
seconded this advantage, and he became the 'first of 
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the generals of the empire. To him Akbar was 
indebted for half his triumphs. 

Raja Man was returning from the conquest of 
Sholapiir to Hindustan when he invited himself to 
an interview with Parlap, then at Komulmir, w'ho 
advanced to the Udai Sagar to receive him. On 
the mound which embanks this lake, a feast was 
prepared for the prince of Ambar. The board was 
spread, tlie Raja summoned, and prince Amra ap- 
pointed to wait upon him ; but no Rana appeared, 
for whose abstMice apologies alleging headache were 
urged by his son, with the recpiest that Raja Man 
would waive all ceremony, receive his welcome, and 
commence his n‘past. The prince in a tone at once 
dignified and respectful, replied: “Tell the Rana I 
can divine the cause of his headache ; but the error 
is irremediable, ami if he refuses to put a khansa 
before me, who will?’’ Further subterfuge was 
useless. The Rana appeared and expressed his 
regret; but added; “I cannot eat with a Rajput 
who has given his daughter to a Toork, and who 
has probably eaten with him.” Raja Man was 
unwise to have risked this disgraces He left the 
feast untouched, save for the few grains of rice he 
offered to Andeva, the god of food, observing as he 
withdrew, “It was for the preservation of your 
honour that we sacrificed our own, and gave our 
sisters and daughters to the Toork ; but abide in 
peril, if such be your resolve, for this country shall 
net hold you,” and, mounting his horse, he turned 
to the Rana and said: “If 1 do not humble your 
pride, my name' is not Mcin ; ” to which Partap 
replied, “ he should always be happy to meet him ” ; 
while some one, in less dignified terms, desired he 
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would not forget to bring his pMipa^ Akban - Tfte 
ground was deemed unclean where the feast had 
been spread : it was broken up and purified with 
water of the Ganges, and the chiefs who had witnessed 
the humiliatioji of one they deemed an apostatei,, 
bathed and changed their vestments. Every act 
was reported to the emperor, who was exasperated 
at the insult tluis offered to liimself ; and the incident: 
hastened the first of tliose sanguinary batftes )vhich 
have immortalised the name of Partap. 

Prince Salim, tlie heir of Delhi, led the war, 
guided by the counsels of Raja Man and the dis- 
tinguished apostate son of Sagarji, Muhabbat 
Khan. Partap trusted to his native hills, and the 
valour of 2J,ooo Rajputs to withstand the son 
of Akbar. The range to which he was restricted 
was the mountainous n^gioii around and chiefly to 
the west of.thci new capital. In length from north 
to south it was some eighty miles, and in breadth 
the same. The whole of this space is momitain 
and forest, valh^y and stream. The approached' to 
the fortress are defiles with lofty perpendicular rocks 
on either side, and so narrow that two carts can 
scarcely pass each other, but occasionally opening 
into spaces sufficiently capricious to encamp a whole 
army. vSuch a place was the plain of Ilaldighdt, 
the scene of this bloody encounter, at the base of 
a oV, or neck of mountain, which rendered it almost 
inaccessible. Above and below the Rajputs were 
posted, and on the cliffs and pinnacles overlooking!, 
the field of battle were the faithful Bhtls, armeidl’< 
with their natural weapon, the bo\V and arrow, and- 
with huge stones ready to roll down on the enemy, 

' 7.^., uncle. 
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, PartAp, with the flower of MewAr, defended the 
head of the pass, and glorious was the struggle for 
Its maintenance. Clan after clan followed one 
another with desperate intrepidity, emulating the 
daring of their prince, who led the crimson banner 
into, the hottest part of the field. In vain he strained 
every nerve to encounter Raja Man ; but though 
denied the luxury of revenge on his Rajpiit foe, he 
made godd a passage to where Salim commanded. 
TheVr**^ce*s guards fell before Partap, and but for 
the steel plates which defended his houdah^ the lance 
of the Rajput would have deprived Akbar of his 
h^ir. His steed, the gallant Chituc, nobly seconded 
his lord, and is represented in all the historical 
drawings of this battle with one foot raised upon 
the elephant of the Mogul, while his rider has his 
lance propelled against his foe. The maJunvaty 
destitute of the means of defence, was slain, where- 
upon the infuriated animal, now without control, 
dashed away with his rider. On this spot the 
carnage was immense ; the Moguls striving to defend 
Salim, and the heroes of Mewar to second their 
prince, who had already received seven wounds. 
Marked by the royal umbrella, which he would not 
lay aside, and which collected the might of the 
enemy against him, Partap was thrice rescued from 
amidst the enemy, and was at length nearly over- 
whelmed, when Manah, the chief of Jhala, gave a 
signal instance of fidelity, and extricated him with 
loss of his own life. Manah seized upon the 
rjnsignia of Mewar, and, rearing the gold sun over 
his own head, drew after himself the brunt of the 
battle, while Partap was forced from the field. The 
noble Jhala fell with all his brave vassals; and 
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in remembrance of the deed, his descendants have, 
since the day of Haldighat, borne the regal ensigns 
of Me war, and enjoyed “ the right hand of her 
princes.” Hut their valour was unavailing against 
a force which, besides being vastly superior in 
numbers, had the advantage of field artillery and a 
dromedary rorj)s mounting swivels. Of Partap’s 
22,000 warriors, only 8,000 quitted the field alive. 

Unattended, the Rana fled on the gallanV Chituc, 
who had borne liim through the day, and who saved 
him now by leaping a mountain stream when closely 
pursued by two Mogul chiefs, whom this impediment 
momentarily checked. But Chituc, like his mastee, 
was wounded. ParUip's pursuers were gaining, the 
flash from the flinty rock announced them at his 
very heels, when there fell on his ear, in the broad 
accents of his native tongue, llie salutation ho ! 
filla ghora rd tis 7 odr!" (ho ! rider of the blue horse !) 
and, looking back, he beheld ])ut a single horse- 
man— that horseman his brother. 

Sukta, whose personal enmity to I’artap had made 
him traitor to Mewar, beheld from th(‘ ranks of 
Akbar the “ bUu^ horse” flying unattended. Resent- 
ment was extinguished, and a feeling of affection 
mingling with sad and humiliating recollections, 
took possession of his heart. He joined in the 
pursuit, but only to slay the pursuers, who fell 
beneath his lance ; and now, for the first time in 
their livt‘s, the two brothers embraced in friendship. 
Here, too, Chituc fell, and as the Rana unbuckled 
his caparison to place it upon Ankaro, presented to 
him by his brother, the noble steed expired. An 
altar was raised, and yet marks the spot where 
Chituc died ; and the entire scene may be seen 
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painted on the walls of half the houses of the 
capital. 

The greeting- between the princes was necessarily 
short, but Sukta quitted his brother with the assurance 
of reunion at the first safe opportunity. On rejoining 
Salim, the truth of his words w^as greatly doubted 
when he related that ParUip had not only slain his 
pursuers, but Ankiiro as well. Salim pledged his 
word to® spare him if he related the truth, and 
Sukta replied: “The burden of a kingdom is on 
my brother’s shoulders, and 1 could not witness his 
danger without defending him.” JSalim kept his 
Wjrd, but dismissed the future head of the Suktawats 
from his servict^. Sukta joined I\irtap at Udaipur. 
On his way thither, he ('aptured Bhainsror. His 
brother made him a giant of tlie conquest, and it 
k»ng remained the <'hic‘f aliode of his descendants. 

Of the Rana’s kin, 500 were slain in the battle of 
Haldighat. The ex-prince of Gwalior, with his son 
and 150 Tucir retainers paid the debt of gratitude 
with their liv(‘s. vSince their expulsion by Babar, 
they had found sanctuary in Mewar, whose princes 
diminished their feeble revenues to maintain invio- 
lable the rites of hospitality. Manah lost 150 of his 
vassals, and every house of Mewar mourned its 
chief support. 

Elate with victory, Salim left the hills. The rainy 
season had set in, which impeded operations, and 
obtained for Partfip a f(iw months of repose ; but 
with the spring the foe returned, and he w'as again 
defeated. He then took post in Komulmir, which 
'was at once in\*ested by Shabaz Khan. Here he 
made a gallant ‘and protracted resistance, and did 
not retire till insects rendered the water of the 
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*‘Nogan” well, their sole resource, impure. This 
circumstance is imputed to the treachery of the 
Deora chief of Abu, who had gone over to Akbar. 
Partap withdrew to Chaond,* in the heart of the 
mountainous tract on the south-west of Mewar; 
while the Sonigura chief defended the place to the, 
last. He was slain in the final assault, and by his 
side fell the chief hard of Mewar, who inspired by 
his deeds as well as by his song the spirit ^of resist- 
ance to the ‘‘ruthless king.*’ 

On the fall of Komulmir, the castle of Gogunda 
was invested by Raja Man. Muhammad Khan took 
possession of Udaipur, and Farid Khan approached 
Chaond from the south. Thus beset on every side, 
dislodged from his most secret r(‘tr<‘ats, and hunted 
from glen to glen, there aj>pcared no hope for Partap. 
Yet even whilst his pursuers deemed him panting 
in some obscure lurking place, lie would, by mountain 
signals, reassemble his bands and assail them un- 
awares. By a skilful movement, Farid Khan was 
blocked up in a defile, and his force cut off to a 
man. /fhe Moguls became weary of combating their 
ubiquitous enemy ; and once more the monsoon, 
sw'elling the mountain streams, brought respite to 
Partap. 

Years thus rolled away, each ending with a 
diminuticjii of his means and an increase to his 
misfortunes. His family was his chief cause of 
anxiety j he dread(?d their captivity — an apprehension 
often on the; point of being realised. On one occasioB 
they were saved by the faithful Bhils, who carri^ 
.^hem in wicker baskets and conceAled them in the* 
tin mines of Jaora, where they gViarded and fed 
them. Bolts and rings are still preserved in the 
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trees about Jaora and Chaond to which baskets, the 
only cradles of the royal children of Mewar, were 
suspended to preserve them from the tiger and the 
wolf. Yet amid such complicated evils, the fortitude 
of Partap remained unshaken, and a spy sent by 
Akbar described how he saw thp Rajpiit and his 
chiefs seated at a scanty meal, maintaining all the 
etiquette observed in prosperity, the Rana bestow- 
ingjihe %ht€ih on the most deserving, which, though 
only of the fruits of the country, was received with 
all the reverence of better days. 

But there were times when the wants of those 
dearer to him than his own life almost drove him 
to frenzy. His wife was insecure even in the 
mountain cave, and daily his children wept around 
him for food. Meals ready prepared had frequently 
to be abandoiK'd for want of upj)ortunity to eat 
them. Once his cjueeii and his son’s wife had 
prepared a few cakes from the flour of the meadow 
grass, of which one was givcm to each child ; half 
for the present, the rest for a future meal. Partap 
was stretched beside them pondering on his mis- 
fortunes, when a piercing cry from his daughter 
roused him from his reflections. A wild cat had 
darted on the reserved portion of the food, and the 
starving’ child shrieked with despair. Until that 
moment his fortitude had been unsubdued. He had 
beheld his sons and his kindred fall around him on 
the field without emotion for this the Rajput was 
but the lamentation of his children for food 
unmanned him, lie cursed the name of royalty 
if only to be enjoyed on such conditions, and he 
demanded of Akbar a mitigation of his hardships. 

; Overjoyed at this indication of submission, the 
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emperor commanded public rejoicings, and exultingly 
showed the letter to Prithvi Raj, a brother of the 
prince of Bi'kanir, who had been compelled to 
follow the victorious car of Akbar. The state of 
Bikanir had recently grown out of the Rahtors of 
Marweir, and, being exposed on the flats of the 
desert, had able to offer but little resistance. 

Prithvi Raj was one of the most gallant cavaliers 
of the age, and, like tlie "J'roubadour princ\is of the 
west, he could grace a cause with elegant verse 
as well as aid it with the sword : indeed, in an 
assembly of the l)ards of Rajasthan, the palm of 
merit was unaniimnisly awarded to the Rahtor 
cavalier. lit! adored the very name of J\artap, and 
Akbar’s intelligence iilled him with grief. With all 
the warmth and frankness of his nature, he told the 
king that the letter was the forgtuy of some foe to 
the fame of the Rajpiit prince. “ 1 knmv him well,'* 
he said ; “ for your crown he would not submit to 
your terms.” He requested and obtained permission 
to transmit by his courier a letter to Paruij), ostensibly 
to asce^ain the fact of his submission, but in reality 
with a view to prevent it. 'fhe stirring couplets 
which com|)osed the missive were to the following 
effect : “ 'Fhe hopes of the Hindu rest on the Hindu ; 

yet the Rana forsakes them. But for Partap, all 
would be placed on the same level by Akbar ; for 
our chiefs have l(\st their valour and our females 
their honour. Akbar is the broker in the market 
of our race : all has he purchased but the son of 
Hdai ; he is beyond his price. Despair has driven 
many to this mart to witness their liishonour ; from 
such infamy the descendant of HUmir alone has 
been preserved. The world asks, whence the con- 
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cealed aid of Partap? He has no aid but the soul 
of manliness and his sword ; with them well has 
he maintained the khatrts^ pride. This broker in 
the market of men will one day be overreached ; 
he cannot live for : then will our race come 
to Partap for the seed of the Rajput to sow in our 
desolate fields. To him all look for its pre^servation, 
that its purity may a^ain become resplendtuil.’* 

This Vffusion of the Rahtor was equal to 

lOjCxx) men ; it nerved tht‘ drooping mind of 

Partap, and roused him into acti(m, for it was a 
noble incentive to find every eye of his race fixed 
upon him. Unable any longer to hold his own in 
Mewar, he determint^d to lead his vSesodias to the 
Indus, plant the crimson banner on the insular 

capital of tlie Sogdi, and leave a desert betwtnm 

hims(dfand his inexorable fo(\ With liis family and 
all that was yet n()i)Ie in Mewar, In* dest'ended the 
Anivalli, and had reached the ronfin(‘s of the desert 
when an incident occurred which caused him to 
change his plans, and to continue a dweller in the 
land of his forefathers. 'Vo Bhama Sah bidongs the 
honour of having saved his country at this critical 
juncture. He was the Rana's minister — an oflice 
which had long been h<M*editary in his family ; and 
he now offert^d to his master the accumulaUtd wealth 
of himself and his ancestors, which, with other 
resources, is stat(‘d to have b<Mm sufficient for the 
maintenance of 25,000 men for twelve years. I'his 
magnificent offering enabled Partap onct^ more to 
collect his bands ; and, while his foes imagined that 
he was endeavoitring to effect a retreat through the 

* The khatri is the same a*' the k%h<itriya,f ihe second of the foi.r j^rand 
Hindu casteb. 
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.df^sert* lu.‘ Ml sudde nly on Shabiiz in his camp at 
Dcwcir and t ut his troops to pieces. The Aigiiives 
were piir‘>n«'(I i<> Ainait, who^^c i^^arrison suflerod the 
sanii* faU'. Li(‘ the njyal f<3rte.s ct^iild recover from 
their con^iernation at tins aslMnlshinj^ resurrection, 
Romulmi'r was assaulft'd ctnd lalc'*n ; .'bdidla and 
his ,i;arr!son wire ])ut to lh(‘ 'avonl, ;ind thirtV'Lwo 
other J'o!tiru‘d post', were* (‘aj'ri<'d )j\ surprise, ihti 
lro<u).s h<‘iujj nut lu <i<‘ai!i mere v/ Ln one 

short (auipaipn. Part. ip it c(»vi*rc<l Tue whole of 
iVh‘w«ir, cxrt'pi Ajmir, aud Mandal; 4 arji ; and 

as >onu sliidu n-lurn lo U:ija AKin, wliu had fuUUled 
t(J the leUer Ills rui(si< tl^ai ]Viriaj> shcjidd “live in 
jxu’il," lie invaded \iuhar, and sacj.ed its chief marl 
cif coninuM'cc, Malj)ina. 

I’daipui Was cdso ic^;aiued, ihoucch il'iis acipusilion 
was s<; unimponant as ’-can-el) In nu-^rit remark. In 
all likidihond ii was <ihandoncd h\' Alihar from the 
diOuailts nf it ulicu all ajouud had suiv 

mined to l^irtaj), thouidi tlu’ annals a'^c-rihe tlie event 
to a t>cm*nujs sentinuml of the (Mupenu'. prompted 
l>) his Ahu) l''azil, whose mind 

aj>}»eurs lo h.ave been capti'aieti ))v actions of 
the Raj pi'll priui-e. h'nr the r<‘puse which lie cii joyed 
durint; the iatter \ ''urs of his life, Paruip was indiditcd 
to a t'ornitinatioji n{ eaiises. In die mein it is to he 
artriliiitcd to tin* Uu t dun Akhar had foaiid new lields 
for ids amhiiion in the souUi, though full \vei;^hr 
must also he >^ivcn to the iulUumce which the con-' 
duct ol dll,’ nindu prince had exisicd, not only upou 
Akbar, but upon tltc many Raji^ht ]:)rinccs w^ho 
swelled his train, ami wlio.se imnihations it would 
have been dangerous lo treat wuth indifference. 

Repose was, however, no boon to Partap. A mind 
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‘;iu'h as his rould enjoy no tranquillity \vhiU% from the 
■summit of the pass which guarded Udaipur, his (we 
‘Unbraced the kmigras of Chitor, to which iu* knew 
diat he must ever be a siranj;*(U'. Biirnin^t; for the 
redemption of the jdory of his ra('e, the nuuvv thus 
shown to liim was inon» difficnlt of (‘nduraiire than 
tlu‘ pan^s of 'Fan talus. lm:i<:?inr" the warrior, yet in 
manhood’.s prime, l>rok(‘n with hilit^ue and covered 
witli sear^, ('astin^'' a wistful eye to tin* rock stained 
with*th(‘ blotid of hi.s fathers, w’liil.sl in (h(‘ ‘*dark 
chamber” ol his mind llu* sr<uH-s of ijlory luiacted 
then' a]>poart‘d with unearthly histr«‘. h'irst tlje 
}'i)uthfiil Ih'ipj'ja, on whose Ju*:ul was the nior he 
had won from tlu' Mori ” ; n(‘Nl, the \varlike Samarsi, 
arndt’ijL;' for ilu* l.tst day of Rajput indeixunlciK-e, to 
ilie witli Prid'.vi Kai on tin* hanks ot tltt* C'a|;,^^ar. 
\*;*iin, des('endini.i t!u' ol (dntor, the twelve 

sous of the eiiin*-t»n l)aniu‘r Hoatin^ around 

(-acli, while fiom tie* tunhirth'd nx'k tin.' guardian 
^..pyidev^ lijoks d«»wu on the carnat^t* whit'll is to 
secure a pe.rpiMuiiy of sway. Aji^ain, hi all the pomp 
ol .sacrh'H'e die l)<u»la chief sia ( cixled in turn by 
|aimal and Ikitbi, and, like tlie IMlias of Rajasthan, 
tlie C.'iajud/iwai dame h'adin^- her dviut^lUer into the 
ranks of de.slnu'i ion ; ;uid at Iasi clouds of darkne.ss 
dim tlie walls of ('i'iin;r and out of them IJdui Sing’h 
ajipeai.'^ ilyine; Iroju the j-ock wliii'li the honour of 
tlic house is united. 

Ao'hast at ilie picture hts mind had portrayed, 
ima;pne him turninir to contemplate his owm con- 
diti(»n, indebted for a oes.sation of persecution to the 
mn.st revolting' sentiment that can assail an heroic 
eeind --compassicji, compared with w'hicli scorn is 
•nd arable, contempt cvem enviable. These he could 
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retaliate, but for the high-minded, the generous 
Rajput, to be the object of tliat sickly sentiment, 
pity, was mor<^ oppressive than the firms of his foe, 
A prematuo.* decay assaih'd the pride of Rajasthan ; 
a mind dis(‘ased pray<‘d on an exhausted frame, and 
proslrattai him in the very summer (jf his days. 
The last monnmts of Parlap were; an appropriate 
commentary on his lif<‘, whi('h he terminated 
like the Carthageiiian, swearing his siu'lHissor to 
eternal lonllid witli tlu^ emunies of his country’s 
independenci*. 

A powerful syrnpatliy is exedted by the picture 
which is drawn of this last sc'ene. 'I'lie dying hero 
is represiMiled in a lowly dw(‘lling ; his chiefs — the 
faithful comjxinions of many a glorious day— await 
round his pallet the dissolution of their princts A 
groan of iiKnUal anguish makes Sahimbra (‘iiquire 
what ahlicls his soul lliat it cannot dispart in peace. 
‘Mt lingers,” is the reply, ‘‘for some consolatorv 
pledgt^ that my country shall not be abandoned to 
th(‘ Toork ; ” and with tlu' death pang on him, he 
relates fin iinddent which had guided liis estimate of 
his son’s disposition, and It'd him to fear that, for 
personal i*ase, he would fon*go the n'lnembrance (;f 
his own and his lountrv's wrongs. On the hanks 
of the J’eshotla, ht' tells them, lu' and his m(‘n had 
constructetl a few liuts to [irotect them from the 
inclemiMicy of the rains in ihti days of their distress. 
J^rince Amra forgot tlu' lowliness of the dwelling, 
and a projecting bamboo of the roof cauglit the 
folds of his turban and dragged it off as he entered. 
A hasty ejaculation disclosed his cinnoyance, and 
Parlaj), observing it, formed (he t>|Wnion that his son 
would never withstand the hfirdshios to be endured 
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in their cause. ‘‘ These sheds,” said the dying prince, 
“will give way to sumptuous dwellings, thus gener- 
ating the love of ease; and the independence of 
IMew^r, which we have bled to maintain, will be 
sacrificed to luxury. And you, rny chiefs,” he 
added, “wdll follow the pernicious example.” They 
pledged themselves, and l)ecaino guarantees for 
the prince, “by the throne? of I>a[)pa J^fiwul,” that 
they ^woufd not permit mansions tt> be raised till 
Mewiir had reroxered her indepentlenc e ; and then 
the soul of Partap was satisfied, and he exj)ired in 
peace. 

Thus closed the lift» of a Rajput whose memory is 
even now idolised by (‘very Sesodia, and will coiuinu(‘ 
to be so, till ren(*wed oppression shall extinguish the 
remaining sparks of patriotic hading. It is worthy 
the attention of those who inllueiua? llu‘ destinies 
of stales in more favoured clim(\s to estimate the 
intensity of feeling wliich could arm this prince to 
oppose the n^soun es of a small [)rincipality against 
what was at that timi* oiu' of the most powerful 
'empires of tin* world, whost? armies were more 
numerous and far more effujcmt than any ever led 
by the J^ersian against the liberli(;s of CJreeca?. llad 
Mewar possessed her Thiu'vdides or her Xenophon, 
neither the wars of the Peloponesus nor tlui ivtreat 
of the “ten thousand” woukl have yielded more 
diversified incidents for the historic must? than the 
deeds of this brilliant reign. Undaunted henjism, in- 
flexible fortitude, perseverance which “keeps honour 
bright,” with fidelity such as no other nation can 
boast, were the materials opposed to soaring ambition, 
commanding talentsj unlimited means, and the fervour 
of religious zeal ; afl, however, insufiicieni to contend 

G 
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with one^ unconquerable mind. There is not a pass 
in the Alpine Aravalli that is not sanctified by some 
deed of Paruip- - some brilliant victory or more glorious 
defeat. TIaldighat is the Thermopylae of Mew^r: 
the field of Deweir is her Marathon. 



ix. — Rdna Amra Singh 


Of the seventeen sons of Partap, Amra, wlio succeeded 
him, was file (*ldest. From the early of ei^ht he 
had 6e(m his fathc;r\s constant companion, and the 
partner of his toils and danq-ers. Instructed in every 
act of mountain strife, and familiar with its perils, h(^ 
erUere'^’ on his ('an^'r in the vt'ry of manhood, 

already attended liy stins able to maintain whatever 
his sword might recover of his patrimony. Akbar 
survived Parta]i nearly eight years. The vast field 
in which he had mnv to exert the resoiirc'es of his 
mind nec(*ssarily withdn,‘w him from a scene where 
even success ill repaid th(‘ sacrilices made to attain it, 
and Amra was left in complete r(‘pose during the 
remainder of this monarch's life. An extendt^d reign 
*of more than half a ctmtury enabled tlu‘ Mogul to 
consolidate the vast empinj lie had en;cled, while the 
form of government which he estalilished affords in- 
contestible proof both of his genius and his natural 
benevolence. It is a proud tribute to the memory (jf 
Akbar that his name is united with that of his rival 
Partap in numerous traditionary couplets honourable 
to both ; and if the Rajput bard naturally emblazons 
first on his page the virtues of his own hero, he 
admits that none o;her but Akbar can stand com- 
parison with him ; thereby confirming the eulogy of 
the imperial historian who observes, in summing up 
his master's char«/cter, that “if he sometimes did 
' 99 
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things beneath the dignity of a great king, he never , 
did anything unworthy of a good man.” 

Amra remodelled the institutions of his country, 
made a new assessment of the lands and distribution 
of the llefs, established the gradation of ranks as it 
now exists, and regulated the sumptuary laws even 
to the tie of a turban. Many of these laws are to be 
seen engraved on pillars of stone in various parts of 
the country. Hut tint repose he enjoyed not 

without its dangers, and at one time seemed likely 
to bring about the realisation of his father’s prophetic 
fears. Ainra constructed for liimself a palace on the 
banks of th(‘ lake, nani(‘d after himself tlie ‘‘abode*of 
immortality," remarkable for its Gothic contrast to 
the splendid marbles (*dilic(‘ erected b\’ his predecessors, 
and now tlie abode of the princes of Mewar, yet a 
resideiu'e by no nutans devoid of stately luxury, and 
one ill calculated to fosUT the memory of his father’s 
admonitions. 

Jahangir having l:)een four years on the throne, and, 
having overcome all inu^rnal dissensions, resolved 
to signalise his reign by the subjugation of the' 
only prince who had disdaim;d to acknowledge the 
paramount po\vi*r of the Moguls. Amra, between the 
love of I'ase and reputation, wavered as to the cour.se 
he should adopt ; nor were sycopliants wanting who 

CoLinbolled ignoble c;isc anti peaceful sloth, 

N oi peace : 

and dared to prompt his following the universal con- 
tagion by accepting the imperial firman. In such a 
state of mind tlic chiefs found him when they went 
to his new abode to warn him ^to prepare for the 
emergency. The gallant Chondatvats, recalling the 
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dying behest of their late prince, demanded its fulfil- 
ment ; and urged every argument their patriotism 
could devise to rouse their apathetic leader to action. 

A magnificent mirror of Kiiropean manufacture 
adorned the embryo palace. Animated with a noble 
resentment at the incfiicacy of his appeal to the 
better feelings of his prince, the chieftain of .Salumbra 
hurled the ‘‘ slave of the carpet ’’ ' against llu' splendid 
bauble, aftd, starting up, seized his sovereign by the 
arm and moved him from his throm*. “To horse, 
chiefs!’' he exclaimed, “and pres(irve from infamy 
the son of Partap.” A hurst of anger follow'ed the 
stMiming indignity, and tin* patriot Avas branded with 
the harsh name of traitor ; Imt with his sacreil duty 
in view, and supfiorled by ev(iry vassal of note, he 
calmly disregarded llw' insult. (a)mp(‘lled to mount 
his horse, and surroiindc'd by th(^ v«‘t(‘rans of all the 
chivalry of Mewar, Amra’s passion vented itself in 
tears of indignation. In siu:h a mood tin* cav^alcade 
descended the ridge, and had reac'hed tin* sjiot wliere 
the temple of Jaggarnath now stands, when the prince 
recovered from his fit of passion —the tears ceased to 
flow, and, making a courti*ous salutation, he entreated 
forgiveness for his omission of n^speet ; and mure 
especially expressing his gratitude to Salurnbra, he 
said : “ Lead on, nor shall you ever have to regret 
your late sovereign.” Elevated with evany sentiment 
of generosity ^ind valour, they passed on to 1 dewier, 
where they encountered the royal army, led by the 
brother of the Khankhanan, as it entered the pass, 
and, after a long and sanguinary combat, gained a 
complete victory. 

The honours oft the day are chiefly attributed to 

' A brass weight placed on the corner of a carpet. 
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the brave Kana, uncle of the Rana, and ancestor of 
the numerous clan called after him the Kanawats. 
A truce followc^l this battle, but it was of short 
duration, for anollier and yet more murderous con- 
flict took place in the spring of 1606, in the pass 
of Rampur, where the imperial army, under its leader 
Abdulla, was almost exterminated, though with the 
loss of the best and brav<\st of the Sesodia chiefs. 
A feverish (ixultation was the fruit of this victory, 
which shed a hoctit* flush of glory over the declining 
days of Mewar, when the crimson banner once more 
floaU‘d throughotit the prov^incc^ of Godwar. 

Alarmed at these succ(*ssive defeats, Jahangjfr, 
preparatory to ecpiipping a fresh army, determined 
to establish a new Rana, and to instal him in the 
aiH'ient stxit of power, Ghi'tor, hoping thus to with- 
draw from th<' standard of Amra many of his 
adherents. 'Flui expijriiiKuit evinced at least a know- 
ledg<i of tli(‘ir pr(‘judices ; but, to the honour of 
Rajput fidelity, it failed. Sugra, who abandoned 
Paruip and w'<‘nt over U> Akbar, was selected ; the 
sword of sovereignty was girded on him by the 
emperor's own hands ; and, under the escort of a 
Mogul force, he took possession of liis ruined capital. 
For seven years Siigra had a spurious homage paid 
to him. Hut it is gratifying to record that not even 
by this recreant son of C'hitor eould the impressions 
formed in contemplating the scenes around him be 
resisted ; and vSugra, though flinty as the rock to a 
brother and a nephew, was unable to support the 
silent ri'buke of the altars of the heroes of his race, 
and, at length, sfuiding for Amra, he handed over 
to him Chitor, and himself retired to Rinthambur, 
Some time after, upon going to vcourt, and being 
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upbraided by Jahangir, he drew his dagger and slew 
himself in the emperor’s presence — an end worthy 
of such a traitor. 

Amra took possession of the seat of his ancestors ; 
but wanting the means to put it in defence, the 
acquisition did little more than increase the temporary 
exultation. With Clutor the Rana acquired, by 
surrender or assault* possession of no less than 
eighty oS the chief towns and fortresses of Mewar, 
amcAigst them being Ontala* th(‘ siege of which is 
famous for one of th(‘ most (.‘xtraordinary exhibi- 
tions of Rajput courage recorded in the annals 
qf Rajasthan. Th(‘ right to lead the heroic (van- 
guard), whif'h liad for generations hidonged to the 
CHiondawats, was on this occ'asion disputed by the 
vSuktawats* whose well-known valour went far to 
justify their claim. 'Flu* sword would have decided the 
matter, but for the tact of the priiu'e. “ The 
to the clan which first enters Ontala ” was his decision, 
which was reiidily accepted by the Suktawats, while 
their rivals could no longer plead their right when 
such a gauntlet was throwm down for its maintenance. 

Ontala is about eighteen mih\s east of Udaipiir, 
commanding the road heading to tht* ani'icuit capital. 
It is situated on rising ground, with a stream flowing 
beneath its walls, which an^ of solid masonry, lofty, 
and with round towers at inttrrvals. In the centre 
was the Governor’s house, also fortified. The strong- 
hold could he entered but by a single gateway. The 
clans moved off at the same time, stune hours before 
dawn — Ontala the goal, the heroic the reward. The 
Suktawats made ciirectly for the gangway, which they 
reached as the day broke. The foe were taken by 
surprise, but tl/e walls were soon manned and the 
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action commenced. The Chondawats, less skilled 
in topog^raphy, had traversed a swamp which retarded 
them, but through which they dashed, fortunately 
meeting a guide in a shepherd of Ontala. With 
more foresight than their rivals, they had brought 
ladders. The cliief led the escalade, but a ball 
rolled him back amidst his vassals. The next in 
rank and kin took the command. He was one of 
tliose arrogant, reckless Rajputs, who signalised 
themselv(‘s wherever there was danger, and*’ his 
common ap]^(‘llation was the “ Benda Thakur/’ or 
the “mad chit'f" of Deogarh. When his leader 
fell, h(^ rolled the body in his scarf ; then, tying jit 
on his back, s<'aU‘d tin* wall, and having cleared the 
way before him with his lancet, he threw it over 
the paraj)eL of Ontala, shouting, “ 'Fhe vanguard to 
the Cliondawat ! wc are hrsl in!” Meanwhile, the 
Suktiiwat, tleptinding on the elephant he rode, was 
trying- to force the gate, but its projecting spikes 
deterred the animal from applying his strength. His 
men W’en* falling thick around him, and a shout 
from the other party made him dread their success. 
Ho de5cend(^d from his seat, placed his body on the 
spikes, and commamled the driver, on pain of instant 
death, to })ropel the elephant against him. The gates 
gave way, and o\er the l)ody of their chief, his clan 
rushed into th(‘ fortress with the victorious cry of 
the Chondawats ringing in their ears. The Mogul, 
garrison was overpowered and put to the sword ; 
the standard of Mewdr waved over the castle ; but 
the leading (»f the vanguard remained with the 
descendants of Clionda. 

It will not be unfitting if we .here give some 
account of the rise of the Suktawatk*, with whom is ' 
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materially connected the future history of Mew^r. 
Sukta was the second of the twenty -four sons of 
Udai Singh. When only live years of age, he 
discovered that fearless temperament which marked 
his manhood. The armourer having brought a new 
dagger to try its edge by the usual proof on thinly- 
spread cotton, the child asked the Rana “if it was 
not meant to cut flesh and bones,” and seizing it 
tried it cm his own little hand. The blood gushed 
on the carpet, l^ut he l)etrayed no symptom of pain 
or surprise. His father, recalling, perhaps, the pre- 
diction of th(^ astrologers, who, in casting Sukta’s 
hprosrope, had announced that he was to be the 
“bane of Mewar,” forthwith commanded that he 
should be put to death. T\n^ child was carried off 
for the purpose, Init was saved, by the Salumbra 
chief, who arrested the fiat, sped to the Rana, and 
begged his life as a boon, promising, having no 
heirs, to educate him as the future head of the 
Chondawats. The chief had children in his old 
age, and while he was wavering between the child 
of his adoption and his own issue, the young Sukta 
was sent for to court by his brotlujr Partrip. For 
some time the two brothers lived together on the 
most amicable focHing ; but one day whilst hunting 
a dispute arose whic h gr(‘w so bitter that Partap 
suggested that they should decide it by single 
combat. Sukta was nothing loth ; but as they took 
their ground and were about to charge together, 
the purohit rushed between them, and implored 
them not to bring^ruin on their house. His appeal 
being in vain, the priest saw but one way to pre- 
vent the unnatural strife. He drew his dagger, 
and, plunging it ^into his breast, fell a lifeless corpse 
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between the combatants. Appalled at the horrid 
deed, “the blood of a priest on their heads,” they 
desisted from tlieir infatuated aim. Partap, waving 
his hand, commanded Sukta to (juit his dominions; 
and thti latter, liis pride unsubdued, carried his 
nisentment to Akbar. Partap performed with the 
obsequies of his faithful s(*rvant many expiatory 
rites, and made* ;in irrevocabh^ grant of Salaira to 
his son, which is still enjoyed by his de?icendants, 
while, a small column yet identiiu'S the spbt of 
sacrilice to fidelity. Sukta and l^irtap never saw 
each other again until their romantic meeting after 
the battl(‘ of Haldighat. 

Sukta liad sevemteen sons, all of whom, excepting 
the heir of Bhainsror,' attended his obsequies. On 
their re.turn from this rit<*, they found the gates 
barred against them by Bhanji, now chief of the 
Siiktawats, who told them then* witc “too many 
mouths in Bhainsror” and tliat they must push their 
fortunes elsewhen.* ; so, demanding their arms and 
their liorses, they departed to set*k a new home. 
After many wand(.*rings and vicissitudes, th(*y were 
sumrrtoned to the assistance of Anna at Ontala, 
where their brolln*r joined them, and where they 
won undying fame for their clan in the manner 
already' described. Bhanji soon afterwards per- 
formed a servic(^ which obtained for him the entire 
favour of his prince. The latter was insulted 
by the Rahtors of Bhindir, whereupon Bhanji 
marched against their town, and look it by assault. 
Amra added it to his fief, and Bhindi'r instead 
of Bhainsror became the abode* of the clan. Ten 
chiefs followed in regular succ^sssion, and a few 
^ See p. 89. 
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generations after Sukta the clan could muster 10,000 
men. 

Jahangir, being by this time thoroughly alarmed, 
determined to equip an overwhelming force to crush 
tlie Rana. To tliis end he raised the imperial standard 
at Ajmfr, and assembled the exp»^dition under his 
own immediate inspection. ri(‘ appiunted his son 
Parvez commandeer, with instructions on departure 
‘'that if«th(' Rana or his <‘ldest son Kiirran should 
repeHr to him, to receivii them with becoming attention, 
and to offer no molestation to the country.” Hut the 
Sesodia prince litth^ thought of submission : on the 
cV^ntrary, flushed with success, he met the royal army 
at a sj 3 (jt oft iTKustened with hlooil, the pass of 
Kliamnor, leading into the heart of tlu^ hills. The 
imperialists wen* disgracefully deviated, and tied, 
pursu(*(l with great slaugli((*r to Ajmir. Tlie Mogul 
historian admits it to hav(* b(*en a glorious day for 
Mewar. 1 le descr ibes Parvt*/ entangled in tlui passes, 
dissensions in liis camp, and his sup])li(!S cut off ; and 
refers to “his pn‘('ipitat(* flight and pursuit, in which 
the r( 3 yal army lost vast numbers of men.” Hut 
Jahangir, in his diary, slurs over tin* affair, and 
simply remarks : “I retailed Parvez to rejoin me at 
Lahore, and din*ct(‘d his son with some chiefs to be 
left to watch the Rana.” 

This son, tutored by thi* great Muliabbat Is ban, 
fared 110 better than Parvez ; he was n)ut(‘d and slain. 
Hut the Hydra was indestructible ; and every victory, 
while it cost the best blood f)f Mewar, only multiplied 
the number of IV'r fo(;s. Seventeen pitch(*d battles 
had the illustrious Rajput fought since the death of 
his father ; but the loss of his experienced veterans 
withered the laurels of victory, nor had he suflicient 
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rf‘pose filher to husband his forces, of to rear hi& 
young heioes to npl.uc their dead sires* Another 
and \ct mighlur irniv as‘'Cmbled under Prince 
Khuicim, th( ibltsl >f the sons of Jdiangir, and 
bcrtti known in lnstoi\ the impiioi Shah JahAn. 
Agiin did th( Rini uiih his son Tvurran collect 
thi might of tin hill>, but a handful oi warriois 
was all linn mustfr to mett ih* host of Delhi, and 
tin ‘‘(iiinson biniui which foi moie thin eight 
huiulnd \cai hid waved in })roud independence 
over tlu h ids of tin (uhlolts, was now to be abased 
to tin son of J di in^ii 1 In finpcior’s own pen 
shall nuiiti tin iimnuation of this strife. » 

I hi eiv^luh M 11 oi m\ nign» I ditermine^d to* 
moM to \jmir, and lo si nd mv loiluniti son Khuiani 
befort ini , mil h i in^ li\td tin moini nt of departure 
I di*-pU(hid linn with ini^nitnint hhilat^y an 
ekphipt, hoisi sword, shn Id inel dagger, and 
bi sidi s his Lisii d loici, I addid i2,oou horsi undei 
A/ini Khan, uul piisintid to ill the oflieers of his 
aim\ ->uit ibh ^ i itiin iiions 

“In th ninth vi ii of ni\ ni^n, while seated on 
in\ ihioni, in in iiispuioiis moment, tin elephant 
ALim (joman, witn st \i nli i n othi is, male and female, 
capluied iioni tin K ii a, win si nl b) my son and 
piistnud to nn I In in \t d iv 1 wtnt abroad 
mounted on \1 im (^)inih to ni\ gnat sitisiar tioii, 
and disti ilnili il ^ < Id ii ^ i it qu intiu 

“ IMi I'^in^ inti iliv,i lu I iiiivid oi tin intintion of 
R ina Ami i Singh to lepiir and m ikt his obii^ance 
to me Mv ioi tunati son h id* istahhslnd my 
aulhont} and gurisons in diviis strongholds of 
the Ranas counti}, whuh, owing to the malign 
influence ot the water and the air^ its barrenness 
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and inaccessibility, it was deemed impossible to 
bring under subjection ; yet from the perpetual over- 
running of the country by iny armies^ without regard 
to the heat or the rains, and the capture and imprison- 
ment of the wives and children of many of the men 
of rank of the country, the Ivana was at length 
reduced to acknowledge tht', despair to which he 
was driven, and iliat a further eoiuinuanee of such 
distress \^ukl be attended with utter ruin, with the 
choi(?e of capti\ity, or of being ftui'ed to abandon 
his country. He, the*r<‘fore, determined to make liis 
submission, an<l s(Mit two of his chiefs, vSupkuran 
a»d lleridas, tc) my son Kluirarn, represent that 
if he would f^igivc, and take him by the hand, lie 
would pay his resp<jcts to him, and would send his 
eldest son Kurran to attend and serve the emperor, 
as did (Hlicr Hindu princes; but that on account 
of his years, be would hoUi himself (^xcused from 
attending in person. 

‘H was greatly rejt)i*'ed at this fwtml happening 
under rny own reign, and I ctiniinanded tliat these, 
the ancient poss('s.sor.'> of tln' e»>uiUrv, slioiild not 
be driven frtiin it. 'i'he fact is that the Rana 
Amra vSingh and his ancestors were proud, and 
confident in the strength and inarcessiliility of their 
mountainous ctjiintry and its strongholds, and had 
never beheld a king of I lindustaii, nor made obeisance 
to one. I was desirous, in rny own fortunate time, 
that the opportunity should not sli[> my hand.s ; 
instantly, therefore, on the representation of niy 
son, I forgave thQ Rana, and sent a friendly firman 
that he might rest assurtd of iny protectit'in and' 
care, and imprinted thereon, as a solemn testimony 
of my sincerity, my ‘ five fingers ’ ; 1 also wrote 
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to my son that, by any means by w'nirli it rould 
be broui^ht about, to treat this illustrious luie aceord- 
in^ to bis own bean's wishes. My son despatched 
the firman by tin* ebiefs Su|^kuran and Heridas, 
witii assurances to the Rana that be mi!L:;ht rely t>n 
niy ^'(mero-,ity and i‘steein ; and it was a^rei^d that 
on I be :?«Stb ol the month lit' sboiikl repair to 
my son. 

“Ibuini^- :j^one to Ajmtr to bunt, Maiir'iiiid I>eir, 
a s<*rv.uii of ni\ s<ui Kburam, arrived and presenKai 
a leitrr from biin, and .slat«‘ci to rru* xerb.dly that llie 
Ixfma iiad met mv son. On reteivini; lliis lU'ws, I 
pi‘es(‘!Ued Mabimni lb*;; with an I'b-pbanT, horse, 
and dni;i;ei-, ami him the title of /ulfikar 

Khan. 

“'Die Is.ui.i, \sitli (lu(‘ attention to el ic|in‘it{*, as 
ol inT \ a*‘Sals oi the empite, j>.ii(.l bis Jt‘s])eeis to my 
soji, and |ire.s<‘nt{‘cl him with a eelebi.itiMl ruby, and 
various aims inlaid with i^oltb se\#m ele]>bants of 
ip'eat jniee, uliieb bad nunained afUu' ibos(‘ previonslv 
raj>t tired, and nine borscss. Mv son re<'eiv(*d him 
witli prineely ^enenisiiy and ((mrtesy. and tin; 
l^ana, takiin^ him b\ thr‘ kn(*e, nsjmssted to be 
loroiven. My son raised him, and i;ave him t-Vi^ry 
assuiame ot i ounlenanee and prott'etion, and j)re- 
senietl him with Miitai)le X’/V./b/.c, an t‘le]>bant, bori>es, 
ami a sword. 'rboui^b b<‘ bail not om* hiindn*d 
]H’rsons in his train worthy t<' h(' tlij^nibed witli 
\ el I ’O AvV/Za/x', 5 ('» burses, and 12 j(*welled 
aiL;reltt‘s utut‘ bestowt'd uj)i)n them. 'I'be custom, 
liowiwer, ot ilu'se priiu'es btunj^ that tb(‘ lu'ir and 
the father ne\a‘r \ isit toi;<*tber, be observed this 
iisaj^;**, and Kurran, bis tleelared siuascssor, did not 
accompany the Rana. Sultan Kburam, the same 
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d;iv, Amra Sin^h his li‘av(.*, and forlliwith lht‘ 

.^on arrivt^l ; \vlu‘rt.‘up()n vSultan Khiiiam rt‘paiivd 
with him lo m(\ 

‘Mil iny iiit< r\ii‘\v with Sull:ni Klmrain on his 
arrival at Ajniir, lu‘ r(‘pn\stmt<‘tl liiaf if it was my 

|.>h'a.siin*, he would prcstMil thr prifui' Kiirran to 

me, iiorn J art'ordin^I V d5‘sin‘(l him to briiii^. Hr 
arrived and ])aid Ids n‘sp(‘ris, and liis rard-: was 
lominandrd lo hr, ai ihi^ n‘(jurst of nu son, iin- 
mrdiairlv on mv rii;lu hand. As Knnan, owinj^' to 

lli(* rmir lifr In* iiad h'd in Ids naLi\rs hill-'., wa*^ 

rxirrnirh' ^hv, and unusrd to tla* p:ijL>raiiirv and 
(*«p( f’ ni'r ot a conrl, in (n*d»‘r to i*r(s»nri!<‘ 1dm aiui 
ipvr Idni (S)ididrn('r, I dcdly;.si\r him somr Irstimony 
of my (r^;.iid ami protri lion, ami on ihr sih-oikI day 
<^f liis ^ri\ii'(s 1 i.yu'r him a i(*\\ riirtl da^li^an*, and on 
thr ddid a < ljoirr si< t'd of loils with licli raparison ; 
aiai rn t!ir s:inu‘ da\ 1 look him with mr lo thr 
< pirm’s coin l, wlirn tin' (jiirm, Xin Jah.'m, pirst*nird 
1dm \\ilh a sjilrndid kfUi^u, rh‘|)ha»it and hors(‘ 
r.ijiarisoiird, sword, rir. I i;a\r 1 dm thna- io\'«iI 
hawks, aiul ihrrr j'.drt>iis tiainrd lo thr hanil, a Miat 
of tnail, rhain and plat* armour, ami two rin^s of 
valnr ; and on ih(‘ last da\ of ihr imnuh. (arj)ris, 
stair tamlihiim, priimm's, vrss#‘ls (»i i;'oid, atul a pair 
*>f iln‘ hnilorks of (dujarat. 

“In tlir ti'nili yrar of my r(d_i;n, 1 i^m\r prinrr 
Kurran Usavi* to di‘j)arl ; wlnm I );f‘stow(*d uj)on him 
an rlt^pliaiu, a luirsr, a ptsarl nr( klar«‘ \aliir<l at 
50 OCX) ni})(‘(ss h'n>m thr day nf his 

rrpairin/:^' l(» mv court to that of iiis dtuxirlurr, tlic 
vahir of tlir ^ihs 1 f)rrs(*iUrd to liim rxn'rdrd 
10 lakhs of rujx-rs ( 1 25,00*.) s ('xrliisivr of 1 10 
horses, 5 elephants, and the ^'ifts of my son 
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Khiirain. 1 stMit Mubarak Khan along* with him, 
who carritnl for me varitnis eonlidential mesi>ages 
to th(r R.'ina. ihe sam«‘ year of niy reign, Jaggat 
vSingli, son of Kiiriaiu aged twehe y(‘ars, arrived at 
my aiul paid liis n*sp'’ets, anti })n‘sented the 

/p /\ t petitions > of Ids fallier aiul giandfather. 1 1 is 
ct)nmenan'*e ( an ied tiie ingore.ssion *>1 hi.s illuslritnis 
(‘\i rael-ion, and ! deligh.l<-‘l his ln'art will) prest*nts 
a!id k'iiidiies"-. At ids (h'parl un*. I piasst'nted iiitn 
with .’(',</oo iiijjee^, a ln>rs#“, elojjhant, and ksiiia! \ 
ainl lo !j<)id.is, his •‘ploj , 5,000 rnpt'e.s, a horse, 
and 

“ hi the elcvcntlt vear of inv ndgn. staint*s td ti’c* 
Kana and Knnan ueo* snilpiureti in whiU' marble, 
aiul I eominand* d ihal iIh'V should bt‘ j)laet*d in 
tin* gardens a( Agia. The same year 1 ret'eivt'd 
iiuimalioii thai Siih,in Khmam had (MUtaed the 
territory of (he U ina, and had e.\('iiangt‘d visits with 
him and his son ; ami that from tiu* irihiiit*, rtm- 
si.sting of se\in elej)hants, twtmty - seven siiddle 
hors<*s, travs of jewels, and ornaments of gold, mv 
son loo!^. threr hoises, and returned all th(* rest, 
anti eiigaged that prima- Kiirran anti 1 5W Rajpnt 
Itorse shonlti remain whh him in the wars. 

“In die thirleenlh year of my reign, jirinet^ Kurran 
repaired to m;\ ( ouri at Sintlla, to (‘ongratiilalt* me 
oti my virtories and tin* ( ontpicsi of the Dtddian, 
anti presented 100 goltl imdiiiis, 1000 ru[)ei‘s, 
anti gold ornamimts and jewtds to the value, of 
jia)uo riijMM's. 

“In till* foiuteenlli year ol m\\ reign, J received 
inti*liigenee tif tlu' death of l^ana \mra Singh. To 
niitin Singli liis son, and jaggat Singh his grand- 
son, who were in attendance on me, 1 gave XV/zVa/j ; 
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and I despat< ]itMl l^aja Kishon* I);'is witli a lirmaj^ 
t’onferririi^' b<*nt*fUs and tiu* dii^nity of Rana on j)rinr(‘ 
Kurran, tiu' '{••’//!. i/ luoni^' ac'('c)ni[jani(‘(r h\' tin* n)h(‘ 
of investitiiie, choico horso.s, and n of < ondolniua* 

suilabin to the tu'casion. In tin; firman, 1 (•\pr(‘s^(*d 
to Rana Kiirran my d(*sin* that his son, with his 
coniinof'nt, slioiilil aumul mn.'* 

I'o ha\o ‘;viuM-aliMMl thn di'lails o| tin* ros'a! 
}n\''torl.ir; Aoiihl have hr^m to losscn thr inunn.sl uf 
this niip<iriap.t ptiiod in lh<* ,innals of Mnw'ar. 
Jalian<^or nn'rits 1(» ha\»* hi-. oNuhaiion d<*siiihi‘(l hy 
his (j\\ n pt*n. W'ilh In'- s*‘ll - i^raliilation, ht* Insirs 
full l«. hnnony to iht‘ i^allanl and h>n;^' ~ prolrat'lcd 
rasi.-, tarns; of tin* iRajpfit ; and whih hr impartiallv, 
liiou‘.tii rntnrr r rronroosjy, (‘-annalrs thrir motivi‘s 
and mrans nl op[)< »sition, hr (hxss Amra amph* juslit'r 
Ml llir drt'l. nation tliat in* did not \ irid until In had 
hut ihr alh'rnalivr <jt (Mpii\it\ oi r\ilr ; and with a 
inai.Mianimii \ al)o\rali pra!S(*, lir rr<\>fds thr Kajpni 
prinrr’.s salvo f«)r ins diioniv, “tliat hr would hold 
himsrh (.‘xrnsrd loan attrudiiyt; tin* rmpr^or in 
‘pvr.son/' "flir simplr and naivr d(‘rlaratn»n of liis 
joy, his “ i^oino ahroail " on Alam (lom.in on hrar- 
ino of tin* Uana’s submission, is far morr rlirrtivr 
tiian tin* im^sl jnnn jams drsi'ripl ion ofpuhlio rrjoiriina-. 
Rut ihcrr IS a hrai t-slirf iiii^ phil.inthr.>py in thr ron- 
durt of tin* Morul whirl) dors him iinmr.rtal Imiiour ; 
and in troinmandim^ liis son “to trrai (hr illustrion.s 
onr ac('oniinr- to iiis hrart's wishrs,” thoiiL^h in* had 
so lon^ aiiv.1 so sii^nally foil<*d llir ro\al arrnirs, In; 
provtal himsrlf worthy of tin; j^n)od fort u nr hr at know- 
lt*dges, and wrll shows his srnst* of tin* sujunioriiy 
of the chief of all thr Kajjn'ils hy plariiUL^- tinr hrir 
of Mewar even above the princes of his <nvn house, 

ii 
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inimediati‘ly “on liis ri^hthaiul.” Whether attempt- 
ing to relieve the shyness of Kiirran, or to set forth 
lilt* priiK'ely appearanc e* of Jaggat Singh, we see 
tlic* same amiable fc-c^ling op(‘rating to lightem the 
chains of the* <'i)nqii<‘n‘il. Hut the shyness of Kiirran 
(lesc'rves a noble*!* term ; he* ft*lt the degradation 
whieh m*ith(‘r tin* stalurs rais(‘d to tlic'm, tlie right 
hand of tlie monareli, the dignit\ of a “ commandt*r 
of ii\i* thousand,” m>r c‘V(‘n tlu* restoratfem of the 
long- alienated tc‘rritory, could ncaitralisc*, whtm thc^ 
kingdom to wliic'h he was lieir was c'alli*xl a fiejf, 
and himsell, thr descendant of a liuiulretl kings, the 
vassal cif the? (‘mpiie, unde*!* \\hc»sc‘ banner, whiefi his 
anc'c'stors bad so courageously opposed, hej was 
»io\\ to follow wilb a c'ontingcnu of 1500 Kajj)ut 
horse. 

Seldom has subjugated authorilN^ m(‘t with such 
eonsidc'ration ; vd, to a l»>rtv nbnd like Amra\s, this 
c'oiiscicuis c c)ndes<'eusic)u but iuc*n‘asc*(l tin* severity 
of c-nduraucc*. In the bittc-rness of bis heart. In* 
cMirsc'd the magnanimity of Kliuram, whose Rajput 
desc’»*nt and sympathies, moie than the force* of arins,-* 
liad induci'd him to .siirrc*ndc‘r ; lor Khiiram asked 
but the fricnddn[> of tin- Raj])iii as the ])rice c.)f 
p(*aee, and agofd to wiilulraw »‘ver} Muhammadan 
fiom Mc-w.cr if the Rana wa)iild const-nt to receive the 
(‘mpe'ror’s hnnan outside the- walls of his capital. 
'This his proud soul rcje-eij-d, rind though lu* visited 
Pi iiu'c* K huram as a Irieiul, lu* sj)in ned the* jwoposition 
c.>f ac'l\iu)wh (!g ing .1 superior, c»r n*ct*iving the rank 
aiul titles awaitifig such an adrvission. 'I'he noble 
Ainra, who 

. . . i.ilhei lhan he Ics-s, 

I'lefeired not to be .'U all. 
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took the resolution to abdicate the tlirone he c:ouId no 
longer hold but at the will of another. Assembling 
his i hiefs, and disclosint^ his detcM'rninatitin, Ik* made 
ilie on his stJiTs fondnsad, ami, obs(M*vin^ that 

the honour of Mew.ir was now in his hands, forthwith 
left the capital, and sechidial himself in tin? Nauchoki, 
nor did he from that In^ur ('ross its threshold but to 
hav(* his ashes (Ieposit(‘d with those of his fatlit'rs. 

All eomtiuMii is supiMiluous on sui'h a cliaivu'ttu* as 
that (^.f Rana Anira. lie was uorlhv of I'art/ip and 
his racr. lb* po>srssril iht* plivsical as wtdl as the* 
mental ^pialiti(*r. ol a lua'o, and was tin* talli*st and 
srtonia st of all tin- piinces of Mew.ir, Me was not 
(aiT as others ol his ract*, and he had a reser\e 
borth'rine' on ^lootninc'ss, (hiubtless occasioned 1)\' 
his n*verse.s, for it was n«)l natural to him or to his 
f.iinih'. lie was beloxed b\' Ids <'lii(‘ls lor tlie 1 pialitit'S 
th<‘y most esleein(*(l, L;en(‘r<)sii \ and valtnir, and by 
his snhje('is for Ins jiistiie and charity, of w’hi<‘h we 
can jud^’c from his edicts, many ol width vi*t live on 
the column or the ro< k. 
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Ki'kkan siHTi-tMlfd dir last indrprnclrnt kin^ of 
M(‘\var in d):ii. lltMirrfnrili \v(' shall havi; to rxhibit 
lht‘S(‘ princrly “c lnl(ln!ii of llir sun with diminished 
liistn;, inovini^ as satrliu‘s nnind the primary pkinet. 
lJna(:< iistonn^d to the laws of its attrac'tion, they 
freijiumtly deviated from the orbit prescribed, and 
in the e; ciMilrieity of tln-ir moviunents occasionaljy 
displayed th(‘ii unborrowed effuli;ence. For fifteen 
luindr(‘d yivirs we liave trai eii earh alttnaliim in the 
fortiMU's of (lu‘ S(‘sodias their i‘stal)lishment in 
Siirashtra and e\|)ulsion (herefrom by the Farihians, 
the a'’(|uisiti(m ami loss t»f Idar, the compiest and 
siirremler of ( 'hilor, tlu' rist* of Ihlaipiir, and, finally, 
the al)as<‘mi*nl of the red llat^^ to Jali.in^i'r. The 
remainin*^, and by no means hast important, portion 
of thtdr history will c omdude with the unity of their- 
interests with those <)( (heat Britain. 

Kurran was deficifuit mfither in courajre nor 
military skill ; of both he hatl ^iven a decided 
proof wlnm, to relieve the pecuniary difficulties of 
his father, he passed throui;h the midst of his foes, 
surprised and pliinder<'il vSiirat, and (xirried off a 
booty wliii'h was the means ol postponing the sub- 
jugation of his ct)untry. But, for the exercise of the 
chief virtue of the Rajput, he had little opportunity 
throughout his reign, and fortunately for \rew,'ir the 
powerful esteem which Jahangir and Prince Khuram 
evinced for his house enabled him to put forth the 
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talents he possessed to repair her distress. He fortified 
the heights round the capital, which he strengthened 
with a wall and a ditch, enlarged the nohh* dam 
which retains the waters of the Peshola, and built 
that entire portion of the palace called the rdwuln 
still set apart for the ladies of the court. 

When Rana Amra made terms with Jahangir, 
he obtaintid for his su('r(‘ssr)rs (‘xemptir^n from all 
personal flttendanrc' at the court, arul confined the 
extent of homage to their rec’(*iving, on each la[}se 
of the crown, tlie firman or im]>tu ial dixreo in token 
of subordination, which, more strongly to mark their 
di^pendent p(;sition, the Rana was to accf^j^t without 
the walls of the capital. Heme, though the princes 
of Mewar attended the emjieror whilst lu'irs-ajiparent, 
they never did so as Ranas. 

The S(*sodia ehi(‘ftains were Soon distinguishi‘d 
amongst the Rajput vassals of th(‘ Mogul, and had 
a full shanj of ])ow<ir. Of tlu'se Hliim, tin* yoiiuger 
brother of Kurran, ruid leader of tin* Mew;ir eon- 
tingent, was et)nspit'uous, aud became tlie chief 
'adviser and friend of Rlmram, who well kruwv his 
intrepidity. At his son’s solieilation, the emperor 
conft^rred upon him the liih; of R,'ija, and assigned 
a small estate on the hanks of the Hanas for liis 
residence. Ambitious of p<*rpetuating his name, In? 
erected a new eily and palace whieli he nami'd 
Kajmahal, and whit. h rernaimui in llie j-ios^ession 
of his descendants lor many gmifuatious. 'I'lu* ruins 
of Rajmiihal bt'ar testimony to ih(‘ arcliitectural taste 
of this s(m of iMewar, as do the fallen foitunes of his 
house to the irislability of pow'cr. 

Notwithstanding these favours, Jahangir soon had 
a specimen of the insubordinate spirit of Bhim. 
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Being desirous to separate him from Prince Khuram, 
who aspired lo the crown, to the prejudice of his 
elder brother Parvey/, he appointed him to the 
govt*rnment of (iujarat, but Bhim boldly declined 
to accfept the f)o.st. He detested Parvez, who, it will 
be nuneinliered, had invaded Mewar, and advised 
Khuram, if he aspin‘d to reign, to throw off the 
mask. The resull was that Parvez was slain, and 
Khuram manifest(‘d his guilt by taking to Arms. He 
was secretly su|)porled by a strong party df the 
Rajput int<M(*st, at th(‘ head of whicli was Gaj wSingh 
of Marwar, liis mat(‘rnal uncle, who, pending the 
devehjpinent of «*vi‘nts, assumed an attitude „of 
neutrality. Jahangir advanced to crush the incipient 
revolt ; l)ut, distrusting (Haj Singh, !)e gave the com- 
mand r<j Jaifnir, and tho forimT furled his banner 
and d(M'ide(I lo be a sprjctator. The armies ap- 
pr(>a<'hed and were joining action when the impetuous 
Bhim sent a message to llu^ Kahtor, either to aid or 
oppose; them. 'Tlir insult provoked him to the latter 
course, aiul Bhim’s partv was dt'Siroyed, himself 
slain, ^and Khuram and Muhabbat Khan compelled- 
to take lefiige in I hlaipiir. 

In this asylum the Mogul prince remained un- 
disturbed. Aparinumts in ilu‘ palac<r were assigned 
to him ; but, his followers show'ed so little respect 
for Rajpiit pn judices that he took up his abode on 
the islatul, on which a sumptiums residence was 
raisc‘d, adorneil with a lofty dome and crowned with 
a crescent. The interior was decorated with onyx, 
cornelean, jasper, and agates, and the floors were 
coven'd with rich 'Furkey carpels. Here Khuram 
resided, every wish anticipated, till l\ short time before 
the death of his fatlier, when he retired to Persia, 
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Such was Rajput gratitude to a prince who, when 
the chances of war made him victor over them, had 
sought unceasingly to mitigate the misery attendant 
on the loss of independence ; and, though two 
centuries have fled, during which Mewar has suffered 
every variety of Avoe, pillaged by Mogul, Pathin, 
and Mahratta, yet the turban of prince Khuram, 
the symbol of fraternity,^ has been preserved, and 
remains the same folds as when transferred from 
the head of the Mogul to lliat of the Rajpuh prince, 

Rana Kurran had enjoyed eight years of comple*te 
tranquillity when h(‘ was gath<‘red to his fathers. 
The sanctuary he gave Prince Khuram had no 
apparent effect on Jahatigir, who, doubtless, believed 
that the Rana disapproved of the conduct his son 
Bhim. He was succeeded by Jaggat Singh in J628. 
Jahangir died shortly after Jaggat’s accession, and 
while Klturam was in <txile. This event was 
announced to the latter by tlic‘ Rana, who sent Ids 
br(»thor and a ])and of Raj})uis to Siirat to form 
the escort of tlie n{*\\ enq^eror, wln^ repaintd di recti}' 
to L'daipiir ; and it was in the J^adal Mahal of his 
island palace that In* was first saluted by the title 
Shah Jahan. On taking leave, he reslorc*d to Mewar 
five alienated districts, and presented the Ran;i with 
a ruby of inestimable value, giving him also per- 
mission to reconstruct the fortifu ations of C'hiti>r. 

The twenty-six years during which Jaggat Singh 
occupied the throne passed in iin interrupted peace 
— a state unfruitful to the bard, who flourishes only 
amidst agitation and strife. This period was devoted 
to the cultivation of the peaceful arts, and especially 
architecture ; and to Jaggat Singh Udaip\ir is 

‘ An exchange of turbans is the symbol ot fraternal atlopiioii. 
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indebted for those magnificent works which bear his 
name, and excite, our astonishment at the resources 
he found tf> accomplish them. The palace on the 
lake, called the Jagnewas, which covers four acres^ 
is entirely his work, as well as the Jagmandar palace 
and many other buildings on the same island. 
Nothing but marble enters into their composition ; 
columns, baths, reservoirs, fountains, all are of 
tliis material, often inlaid with mosaics,^ the uni- 
formity pleasingly diversifu^d by the light pas*‘ing 
through coloured glass. The walls, both here and 
in the grand palace, contain many medallions in 
gy])suni, portraying the chief events in the history 
of the family. Orange and lf*mon groves, ancl 
parterres of flowers iuUu*\one to dispel the monotony 
of the buildings, wliile on every side the tamarind 
and the <'oeoa-nut palm spread tlnur wf'lcorne shade. 

Jaggat Singh was a liiglily res[)ected prince, and 
did much to efface the remembrauee of the rude 
visitations of llie AI<»giiis. 'The dignity of his 
character, his benevokuice of address and personal 
demeanour, seeiin'd the homage of all who had 
acc(‘ss him, ami are alik<* attested by the pen of 
the emperor, the ainbasi>ad^)r ol England, and the 
chroniehu's of M(*\var, He had the proud satisfaction 
'Of redeeming (lie ancient capital from ruin, rebuild- 
ingr tiu‘ ('h.iplci bastion wliicli had been blown up 
by Akbar, restoring the jKirials, and replacing the 
pinnacles on tiu* temple oi Chatiarkoi. By a princess 
of Mewar he left twa) sons, \\ut elder of whom 
siieceeded him. 

This son, Kaj Singh, the “royal lion/' mounted 
the throne in )r)54. Various causes, over which he 
had no control, Ciunbined, together with his persona! 
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character, to break the long repose his country had 
enjoyed, TJie emperor of tlie Moguls had reached 
extreme old age, and the ambition of his sons to 
usurp his authority involved every Rajput in sup- 
port of their individual pretensions. The R/ina 
inclined to D«Hra, the legitimate heir to the throne, 
as did nearly the whole Rajput race. Rut the battle 
of Fatehabad gave the lead to Aiirang/eb, and he 
maintained^ it by the sacrifice of every thing tliat 
oppo^;ed his ambition. His fatluM*, his brothers, 
nay, his own offspring, W(‘n' in turn victims to that 
thirst for power which eventually destroyed the 
nu)narchy of tin* Moguls. 

The policy introduced by their founder, from 
which Jaluingir and Shah jahan had reaped so 
many advantagi-s, was unwisely abandoned by 
Aurangx.eb wlio liad mor(‘ j^owerful reasons than 
either of tli(‘ former for tuaintaining ihostt ties which 
bound the Rajpiit prim es 10 liis throne. His Tartar 
blood i')rouglu no Raipiil sympailii(‘s to his aid ; on 
the contrary, (*very himily shed its best bltjod in 
withstanding his accession, and in the dehnu e of the 
rights of Shah Jahan, so long as lh<ne was any hope 
of success. .\uraiig/.eb was not blind to this defect, 
and he tried to remedy it in his successor, for botli 
his declared heir, Shah Alam, as well as A/im, and 
his favourite grandson, were the offspring of Rajphtnis. 
But, uninfluenced himself by such predilections, he 
allowed his bigotry to outweigh liis policy, and he 
visited the Rajpiits with unrehmting persecution. 

It has seldom occurred that so many distinguished 
princes were contemporary with one another as 
during the reign of Aurangsreb. Every Rajput 
principality had a head above mediocrity in courage 
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and ability. Jai Sin^h of Ambar, Jaswant Singh 
of Marwar, Haras of Riindi and Kotah, the 
Rahtors of Ih'kanir, Orcha, and Dattia, were all men 
who, had their prejudices been properly consulted, 
would liav(? iend(*r(*d the Mogul power indissoluble. 
But th(‘ emp(‘ror had but one measure of contumely 
for all, which not only withdrew every sentiment of 
support from the [)rinces of Rajasthan, but stirred 
the heart of .Sivaji to strike for the fwaedom of 
Maharashtra. In subtlety and th(i most specious 
hypocrisy, in that concfuilration of resolve which 
confides its dee|) purpose to none, in every qualifica- 
tion of th(‘ warrior and, we may add, the scholar, 
Aurangzeb had no (‘qual amongst the many dis- 
tinguislu-d men of his race; but that sin by which 
fell th(‘ angels, ste(*ped him in an ocean of guilt, and 
not only muitralised his natural capacities, but con- 
verted the means for unlimited power into an engine 
of destruction. “ 'This hypocrisy,” says th(‘ eloquent 
()rin(‘, “ in(:rt\'ised w'ith his powiu*, and in order to 
palliate to his Muhammadan subjt'cis the crimt^s by 
which lu* had l)(a:om(! their sovenugn, he determined 
to en(T>rce th(‘ conversion of the Hindus by the 
severest penalties, and even by the sword ; as if 
the blood (;f his subjects were to wash away the 
stains from his hands, already encrimsoned wdth 
that of his lamily. Labour left the field and industry 
the loom, until the dc'crease of tlu; revenues induced 
Aurang/eb to substitute a capitation tax as the 
balance of account between the two religions.” The 
same historian justly characterise.^ this enactment as 
one so contrary to all notions of sound policy, as well 
as of the feelings of humanity, that “reflection seeks 
the motive with amazement." In this amazement we 
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might remain, nor seek to develop the motive, did 
not the ample page of history in all nations disclose 
that, in the name of religion, more blood has been 
shed, and more atrocity committed, than by the 
united action of the whole catalogue of the passions. 

Raj Singh had signal is(‘d his accession by the 
revival of warlike tika-iiour^ and plundered Malpiira, 
which, though on tlie Ajmir frontier, Shah Jahan 
refrained^ from avenging, n^plying to those who 
advtsed him to such a coursts that ‘*it was only a 
folly of his nephew.'* Later on, the impetuous 
prince threw down the gauntlet to Aurang/eb in 
tJie plenitude of his power, and tlio valour of the 
Sesodias again burst forth in all the splendour of 
the days of Partap, the contest ( losing with a series 
of brilliant victories, and the narrow escape* from 
captivity of the Xerx(‘S of Hindustan. Mogul 

domandt'd the hand of the princ(‘ss of Kiipnagar, a 
junior branch of ilut Marwar house, and s*mU with 
the demand, conipliame with which was regarded 
as certain, a of 2(joo horse to escort the fair 

to court. Hut the haughty Rajputni rej(‘<'led with 
disdain the proffered alliaiKV, and ent rustl'd her 
cause to the arm of the chief of the Rajput race, 
offering herself as the reward for protection. I'he 
family priest, her j:)re(’eptor, deemt'd his ofllcc 
honoured by being chosen ihr* messenger of lier 
wishes, and tin? letter he carricnl is incorporated in 
the annals of Mewar. “ Is the swan to be the mate 
of the stork? A Rajpiitni, pure in blood to be wife 
to* the monkey-iJaced barbarian?** So wrote tlie 
princess, concluding with a threat of self-destruction 
if not saved from dishonour. 

This appeal was seized on with avidity by the 
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Rdna as a pretext for throwing away the scabbard, 
and embarking on a warfare in which he determined 
to put all to the hazard in defence of his country and 
his faith. The first step was an omen of success to 
his warlike and superstitious vassalage. With a 
chosen band he rapidly passed the foot of the 
Aravalli and appeared before Riipnagar, cut up 
the imperial guards, and bore off the prize to his 
capital. This daring act was applauded all who 
bore the name of Rajput, and his chiefs with^ joy 
gathered their retainers round the red standard to 
protect the (pieen so gallantly rescued. 

For a space the Mogul delayed his vengeancej.; 
and it was not until the deaths of Jaswant Singh of 
Marwcir and jai Singh of Ambar, both poisoned by 
his owii command, tliat he deemed himself strong 
enough to put fortli the full extent of his long- 
cheri.shed design, the iinjjosition of the or 

capitation tax, on the whole Hindu race. But he 
miscalculated his measures ; and the murder of these 
two princes, far from .advancing his aim, recoiled 
with vengeam e on his head. The mother of Ajit, 
the infant heir of Marwar, a woman of the most 
determined character, was a princess of Mewar ; and 
she* threw herself upon the protection of the Rana 
as the natural guardian of her cliild during the 
dangers of his minority. The child was sent to 
reside at Kailw.a under the safeguard of the brave 
Diirga Das, while the mother n^turned to MArwar 
to foster the spirit of resistanc e amongst the Rahtor 
clans. A unity of interests wsus thus cemented 
between these two powerful states such as had 
never existed between them before ; and, but for 
the repeated instances of humanity on the part of 
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the Rana, the throne of the Moguls might have 
been completely overturned. 

On the promulgation of the the Rana 

remonstrated by letter with the emperor — a letter 
which for the grace and dignity of its style, and 
the lofty yet temperate resolution which characterises 
its tone, deserves to be quoted in full. The following 
is the translation of Sir W. H. Rouse : — 
s 

Letter from Rdna Raj to Amn^zeb. 

AH due praise He rendered to the glorj of the Almighty, 
and the munificence of your majesty, which is conspicuous 
as the sun and moon. Although I, your well-wisher, have 
^parated mysclt from your sublime presence, I am neveithe- 
* less zealous in the perforiiiaiK.e of every l)ounden act of 
obcdien< e and loyally. M\ ardent wishes and strenuous 
service.s an* employed to jiromote the prosperity of the Kings, 
Nobles, Miiv.as, Rajahs, an<l Roys, ot the provinces of 
Hindostin, and the ciiieKs of /Rraun, 'I'uraiin, Room, and 
Shawn, the inhabitants of tlie seven cliinalcs, and all persons 
travelling by land and by water. 'I'liis my inclination is 
notorious, nor tan yf)ur io\al wisdom enleitain a doubt 
thereof Reflecting tnvi effort* on my former services, and 
your majesty’s condc.sccnsion, 1 presum • to solicit tlie loyal 
attention to some circumstances, in which the [uiblic as well 
as private welfare is greatly intciestud. 

I have been infoimed, that enormous sums have been 
dissipated in the prosecution of the designs formed against 
me, your well-wisher ; and that you have ordered .1 tribute 
to be levied to sati:^fy the e.xigciicies of your exhau^'ted 
treasury. 

May it please your majesty, your royal ancestor Mahomed 
Jelaul ul Deen Akbar, whose throne now in heaven, 
conducted the affairs of this empire in tfiuity and firm security 
for the space of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe uf 
men in ease and happiness, whether they were followers of 
Jesus, or of Moses, of David, or Mahomeil ; w^re they 
Brahmins, were they of the sect of Dharians, which denies 
the eternity of matter, or of that which ascribes the existence 
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of the world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his 
countenance and favour : in so much that his people, in 
gratitude for the indiscriminate ])roloction he afforded them, 
distinguished him by the appellation of Gooroo (Cxuardian 

of Mankind), 

llis majesty Mahomed Noor ul Deen Jchanghcer, likewise, 
whose dwelling is now in paradise, extcndetl, for a period of 
twenty two years, the shadow of his piotcclion over the lieads 
of his peoj)le; successful by a C()nbtant fidelity to his allies, 
and a vigorous <‘Xertion of his arm in husiness. ^ 

Nor less liid the illiistiious Shah Jehan, by a propitious 
ri‘ign of thirty two yeais, acf|uire to himself immortal re*piita- 
tion, the ghirious reward of clemcnr:y and virtue. 

Such were llie benevolent inelinations of )our ancestors. 
Whilst they pursued iht'se great and generous principles, 
wheres(H*ver they directed their steps, eijiuiuest and prosperiPf 
wc'iil before tluMii ; and then they rcdiavcl many countrie.s and « 
fortresses to llieir obedience. During y‘»ur majest)’s reign, 
many have bocm alienatetl from the erujiiie, and farther loss 
of territory inusl necessarily follow, since devastation and 
rapint' now imi\ersally pnvail without restraint. Vour 
.subjects are trampled under toot, and e\ery province of your 
enipin,* is impoverished ; de[)opulalion s[)reaiis, and difficulties 
accumulate. When indigence has reached the habitation of 
the sovereign and his [irinces, what can he the condition of 
the nobles ? As to the soldiery, they arc in murmurs ; the 
merchaiUs complaining, the Mahomedans discontented, the 
Hindoos destitute, and multitudes of people, wretched even 
to the want ot tlu'ir nightly meal, are heating their heads 
througluHit the tlay in lage and de.speralion. 

How can the dignity (»f tlie sovereign be preserved, who 
employs his jiower in exacting hea\y tributes from a people 
thus miser;d)ly reduced ? At this juncuiie it is told from 
east to west, tliat the emperor of Hindoslaii, jealous ol the 
poor Hindoo devotee, will exact a iTihulo from Brahmins, 
yanorahs, Joghies, Beiawghies, Sanyasees ; that, regardless of 
the illustrious honour of his Tiimircan race, he condescends 
to exercise his power over the solitary ^inoffensive anchoret. 
If your majesty places any fiiith in those books, by distinction 
called divine, you will iheie be instructed, that God is the 
God of all mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone. 
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The Pagan and the Mussulman are equally in His presence. 
Distinctions of colour are of His ordination. It is He who 
gives existence. In your temples, to His name the voice is 
raised in prayer ; in a liouse of images, where the bell is 
shaken, still He is the object of adoraiion. To vilify the 
religion or customs of other men, is to set at naught ‘the 
pleasure of the Almighty. When we deface a picture, we 
naturally incur the resentment of the painter ; and justly has 
the poet said, presume not to arraign or scrulini/e the various 
woiks of power divine. 

In fine. The tribute you demand from the Hindoos is 
repuj^iant to ju.stice : it is etiually foreign from good policy, 
a.s it must impoverish the country : moreovct, it is an innova- 
tion and an infringement of the laws of Hiiulf)stan. Hut if 
/.eal for your own religion hath induced you to determine 
thi'- measiiK', tin; demand ought, by the rules of equity, 
•to have been made first upon Ramsing, who e.^teemed the 
])rincipal amongst the Hindoos. Then let >our well-wisher 
bo called upon, with whom >011 will have less dilficulty to 
en<'ount('r ; hut to toiuu nt ants and fiies is unw’orthy of an 
heroic or gcneious niind. It is w'ond(Mfiil that the ministers 
of your gowrnmeiu sln)uld have neglected l<) instruct your 
majesty in the rules <^1 rcclitiulc anil honour. 



ati.— The Struggle with AurangJ^^ 


This letter, the sanctuary afforded to Ajff, ftpd 
die carrying off of the lady of his choice, rouSed 
Aurangzeb to the highest pitch of resentment, and 
his hostile preparations more resembled those for 
the subjugation of a powerful kingdom than of a 
vassal chieftain whose domain was but a speck on 
the surface of his own colossal empire. The 'very 
magnitude of these preparations was the highest . 
compliment to the tributary Rajpiit ; for the Suzerain 
of HindusUn denuded the very extremities of his 
empire belore he had collected a force which he 
Judged suflicient for his undertaking. Akbar was 
recalled horn his province, Bengal, Azim from the 
distant Cabul, and Shah Alam, his heir, from the 
war in the Dckhan. 

Having collected his formidable array, the emperor 
entered Mewar. He speedily reduced the low 
countries, for the RAjputs had learnt by experience 
that this portion of their territory was indefensible 
Jlgainst overwhelming odds, and the inhabitants 
'had already retired with their effects to the htlU. 
Chftor and many other strongholds Were 
and garrisoned by the Moguls. Meanwhihh,.'{Sll^] 
Adna was animating the might of the 
where he meditated a resistance proportto^jiaW to. 
the peril which threatened him — not tihe 
defence of dominion, but a struggle, /n> ant et 
fieiSf around which rallied every ^'pdt with the 
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most deadly determination. Even the primitive 
races, of the western wilds, “ with thousands of 
bows and hearts devoted to the cause of Hindupat,” 
assembled around the crimson banner. 

The Rana divided his forces into three bodies. 
His eldest son, Jai Singh, was posted on the crest 
of the Aravalli, ready to act on the invaders from 
either side of the mountains ; Prince Bhim was to 
the west, l!h keep up communications with Gujarat; 
while? the Rana, with the main body, took post in 
the Nain defile, unassailable by the enemy, but 
hanging on his left flank, and ready to turn it as 
‘ Jsioon as the mountains were entered. The Girwoh, 
“circle," as the valley of the capital is named, 
is in form an irregular elipse, of about fourteen 
miles in length from north to south, and eleven 
in breadth, the capital being situated towards the 
extremity of the transverse axis, having only the 
Peshola lake between it and the base of the 
Aravalli. The iiills bordering the valley range in 
height from eight hundred to twelve -hundred ft?et, 
their fantastic peaks rising one above the other in 
every diversity of form. Towards the plains east- 
wards, it has three practicable passes, one in the 
north at Dailwara, a second more central near 
Dobdri, and a third, that of Nain, leading to the 
intricacies of Chappan in the south. Of these 
passes the emperor chose the middle one as being 
the most practicable, and encamped near the Udai 
Sagar lake, on the left of its entrance. He then 
advanced to Dobarf at the very mouth of the gorge ; 
but, instead of entering it, he halted his force, and, 
by the advice of Tibiir Khan, sent on Prince Akbar 
with 50,000 men to the capital. This caution of 

I 
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the wily monarch saved him from the ably planned 
scheme of the Rajput ; otherwise, not only his son^s 
force, but his entire army would have been trapped. 

Prince Akbar advanced. Not a soul interrupted 
his progress to the city, l^alaces, gardens, lakes, and 
isles, met his eye, but no living thing ; all was 
silence. Accustomed to entering towns deserted 
through fear of his licentious soldiery, Akbar felt 
no apprehensions. His camp was pitche^i, his men 
were already enjoying the unwonted rest and security, 
when suddenly, as if from the clouds, the heir of 
Mewar with his \\hole force was upon them. ‘‘Some 
were praying, some feasting, some at chess : tha?- ' 
came to steal, and yet fell asleep.” In a few moment? 
they were dispersed with terrific and unrelenting 
slaughter. Cut off from the possibility of a junction 
with the emperor by a movement of a part of the 
Rana*s force, Akbar attempted a retreat to the plains 
of Marwar by the route of Gogunda. It was a choice 
of evils, and he took the worst. The Bhils of the 
mountains outstripped his retreat, and blocked up 
furtluer egress in one of those long valleys closed 
by a natural rampart, or col, on which they formed 
abbaties of trees, and, manning the crests on cither 
side, hurled destruction on the foe ; while the prince, 
with equal speed, blocked up the entrance. Death 
menaced the Moguls on every side ; at the hands of 
their enemies if they tried to escape, by starvation 
if they remained where they were. It was only the 
humanity of the Rana that saved them from annihila-' 
tion. He admitted overtures, confided in protestations 
to renounce the object of the war, and sent guides 
to conduct them through the defile of Jilwira, nor 
did they halt till protected by the walls of Chi'tor. 



THE STRUGGLE WITH AURANGZEB 

Almost at the same time another body of the 
Imperialists, under the celebrated Delhfr Khan, who 
attempted to enter from Marwar by the Daisuri pass 
(probably with a view to extricating Akbar), was 
assailed in the long intricate gorge by the chiefs of 
Riipnagar and Ganora, and after a desperate conflict 
was entirely destroyed. On each occasion, a vast 
booty fell into the liands of the K«'ijpi'its. 

The Raif^ next gave tlu‘ signal for a general attack 
on A^irangzeb, who was still at i 3 ob;iri, watching 
with his son the result of the operations under Akbar 
and Dellu'r. The great home-clans had more than 
*t44eir wonted rivalry to sustain them, for Uurga Das 
'4nd his Rahtor warriors were to combat with them 
against the common oppressor; and nobly did they 
contest the palm of glory. Aurang/eb could not 
withstand tluj onset. Ilis guns, though manned by 
Franks, were unable to protect him against the just 
cause and avenging steel of the Rajputs, and he 
was beaten and comiielled to disgraceful flight, with 
an immense loss in men and equipment. The 
Rana had to lament many brave leaders, home and 
auxiliary ; but the imperial standard, elephants, and 
state equipage, fell into his hands. 'Hiis glorious 
encounter occurred in the spring of 1681. 

The discomfited forces formed a junction under 
the walls of Chitor, w^hence the emperor dictated 
the recall of his son, Prince Alain, from the Dekhan, 
deeming it of greater moment to regain lost impor- 
tance in the north, than to prevent the independence 
of Sivaji. Meanw^iile, the activity of Savva! Das, 
a descendant of the famous Jaimal, cut off his 
communications between Chitor and Ajmir, and 
alarmed the tyrant for his personal safely. Leavings 
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therefore, this perilous warfare to his sons Azim 
and Akbar, with instructions how to act till rein- 
forced, he quitted Mewar, and, at the head of his 
guards, repaired to Ajmir. Thence he despatched 
Khan Rohilla, with 12,000 men against Sawal Das, 
with supplies and equipments for his sons. The 
Rahtor, joined by all the troops of ALarwar, met 
and gave him battle at Piir Mandal. The Imperial- 
ists were defeated with great loss, and driven back 
on Ajmi'r. 

While the Rana, his heirs and auxiliaries, were 
thus triumphant in all their operations, Prince 
Hhim with the left division was not idle, but made 
a powerful diversion by the invasion of Gujarat, 
captured Idar, expelling llassan and his garrison, 
and proceeding by Birnagar, suddenly appeared 
before Patan, the residence of the provincial satrap, 
which place he plund<Ted. Sidpur and other towns 
shared the same fate, and he was in full march for 
Surat when the benevolence of the Rana, touched 
by the woes of the fugitives who came to demand 
his Corbearance, caused him to recall Bhim in the 
mitlst of his career. 

Dial Sah, the civil minister of Mew?ir, and a man 
of high courage and activity, headed another flying 
force, which ravaged Alalwa to the Narbadda and 
the Betwa. Sarangpur, Mandu, Ujjain, and Chanderi 
were plundered, and numerous garrisons put to the 
sword. For once the Rajputs avenged themselves, 
in imitation of the tyrant, on the religion of their 
adversaries : the A^dois were bound and shaved, 
and the Korans thrown into wells. The minister 
was unrelenting, and made Mdhva a desert, and 
from the fruits of his incursions repaired the resources 
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of his master. Flushed with success, he formed a 
junction with the heir of Mewar, and gave battle 
to Azim at Chitor. On this occasion, the flower of 
Mewdr with the Rahtor and Khichi auxiliaries 
was engaged, and obtained a glorious victory, the 
Mogul prince being defeated and pursued with great 
slaughter to Rinthambur, whicli he entered. This 
was a just revenge, for it was Azim who had 
surprised <^hitor in the preceding year. 

In *Mewar the contest terminated with the expulsion 
of the Imperialists from the i:ountry. The Rana, 
thereupon, in sujjport of the minor prince of Marwar, 

' Hiiited his arms to the forces of that state, and opened 
a new' campaign at (ranora, the chief town of Godwar. 
The heroic mother of the infant prince had, since 
the death of her husband, n*sisted every aggression, 
and had on more than one occasion inflicted loss 
on her antagonists. Prince* l^Iiim commanded the 
Scsodias. He formed a junction with the Rahtors, 
and the combined force gave battle to the royal 
troops led by Akbar and Tibur Khan, and won a 
complete victory. I'lieir success is attributed to the 
stratagem of a Rajpiit chief, \vho, having captured 
500 camels from the Imperialists, conceived the idea 
of fixing lighted torches to their heads and driving 
them into the royal camp ; and in the confusion \vhich 
resulted the Rajpiits carried out their attack. 

On their continued success, the Rana and his 
allies meditated the project of dethroning the tyrant, 
and setting up his son Akbar in his place. Akbar 
received the proposal with favour, but lie lacked 
the circumspection which characterised Aurangzeb, 
whose penetration defeated the scheme when on the 
eve of execution. 'I’he Rajput army had already 
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united with Akbiir, and the astrotogeir had fixed 
the day whic h was to exaU him ; but the tevealer 
of secrets V)afihid iiis own prediction by disclosing 
it to the emperor. Aiirangzeb, attended only by 
his guards at Ajinir, had recourse to the saiti'e 
stratagem which had raisc;d him to the throne, 
'^rhere was no time to be lost, for Akbar was close 
at hand, and it would be long ht fore Shah Alam 
and A/.ini could come lo his assistance. ‘Me penncrd 
a letter t(^ In's son which was dropped by a spy in 
the tent of t}u‘ Riijpiit leader, Durga Das. The 
letter applauded a pretended scheme by wliich Akbar 
was to fall upon the Kajpiits when they engaged ' 
the emperor, 'J'he ruse sucteeded. The Rajpiitii 
detached themselv<‘.s from ilu* priiu'c, who had 
apparently betrayial them, d'ihur in despair, 

lost his life in an altemjU to assassinate the emperor, 
and before llie artil'ice was discovered, the reinforce- 
ments under Shah Alam and A/.i'm arrived, and 
Aiirang/eh was saved. Ti]t‘ Rajputs still offered 
refuge to Akbar ; ))ut, aware (»f Ids father’s vigour 
of character, lie deem<‘d himself unsafe in his neigh- 
bourhood. 1 le ac(:epie<l, however, an escort of 5,000 
horse, led by Durga Das, and was conducted, in 
spite of every opposition, ihrougli the defiles of 
Mewar to the Mahratta leader, Sambaji, at PaUrgarh, 
whence he was sljortly afterwards conveyed in an 
English ship to Persia. 

“The escape of Akbar/’ observes Ornn^ * to 
vSambaji oppressed Auning/ebe with as much anxiety* 
as formerly the phantom of his brather Sujah amongst 
the Patharis ; and the consequence of thetr alliance 
became a nearer care than the continuance of the 
war against the Rajpoots, whose gallant activity 
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prevtMitcd a specjdy <lccision by tlu*, sword ; but t!io 
dijjnity of the throne precluded any overtures of 
peace to a resisuince which had attempted the 
deposal, if not tlie life, of the monarch. A Rajpoot 
officer, who had lotii;' servei! with distinction under 
Delhir Khan, solved the tlifficulty ; he quitted the 
army under prerenre of ntirini^f tt; liis own country 
:i!kI visited tlic Rana, from ('oiiru-sy, on his 
journey. • 'file con v(M*sation turiitH) on th(? war, 
whirh the Rajpoot [H‘ihaj)s n*allv lamenteti, and he 
persuaded the Rana that ihonph A\iru!yi>/'‘be would 
never condt:sc(‘i\d to tnrikc, hi! nuidit ruccjit overtures 
^ol peace: upim wliicli h«* wa.s empowered by the 
^ Rana to tinuler ih<‘m/’ 'Die donicstir annals con- 
firm this account, and ip've llie name of this mediator, 
Rdja Sliiam Sineh of liikanir ; but the nej>otiaiion 
was infamously ))rotracU‘d to ilu* rains, tlie period 
whfm operations nect*s.sarily ceasi*. and liy wliitit 
time Auran^/t'l) liad retu niied his broken forces ; 
and it was I'oiuiuiled ‘•witlioni assirlion or release 
of the capitation lax, but with the surrender of the 
districts takem from t'hitor, and the sta,te of Jinllipur 
was included in tin* treaty.’" 

OiK'c more, s\e claim tin* reader's ailmiratiou on 
behalf of a patriot prince of .M(*war, aiul ask him 
to Ci»ntrast the indij^umous Rajput with tlie lunpcTOr 
of the Moj^uLs. Auran^^/eb accumulated on his head 
more crimes than any prince wlio e\er sat on an 
Asiatic throne. With all the disrej^^ani of life which 
marks his nation, he was rifwa-r betrayed, even in 
the fever of siu:<<H!s.s, into a sin^U‘ generous action ; 
and, contrary to the prevailing prinripl*; of our 
natures, the moment of his foe's submission was 
that chosen for the completion of his malignant 
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revenge. How' opposite to the benevolence of the 
Rajf>ut prince who, when the most effectual means 
of self-defence lay in the destruction of the resources 
of his enemy, out of pity for a suffering population, 
recalled his son in the midst of victory ! As a 
skilful general and gallant soldier, Raj Singh is 
above praise. The manner in which, in spite of 
all conseqiKMires, he espoused the cause of the 
Marwvir princess, places him in the highest rank of 
( hivalry ; while his dignified letter of remonstrknee 
to Aurangzel) on the promulgation of the jezia 
affords a striking proof of his moral and intellectual 
greatness, llis taste for the arts is evidenced hy«^ 
the formation of tin? inland lake, the Rajsamand, . 
with a brief account of which, and the motives for 
its ('onstruction. we shall conclude the sketch of this 
glorious epoch in the annals of Mewar. 

This great national work is twenty-five miles norlli 
of the capital, and is situ;ited on a dt'c'livity of the 
plain about two miles from the base of the Aravalli. 
A small perennial stream, called the Gumti, flowing 
from Uicse mountains, was arrested in its course, 
and confined by an immense embankment made to 
form the lake, called after liimself, Rajsamand, or 
the “royal sea.” The /wW, or dam, forms an 
irregular segment of a circle, embracing an extent 
of nearly three miles. It cunlines a sheet of water 
of great dcptli, and about twelve miles in circum- 
ference. It is entirely of wdiile marble, wdth a flight 
of steps of the same material throughout its extent 
from the summit to the water's edgt* ; and the wdiole 
is buttressed by an enormous mound of earth, on 
which trees were planted, and a promenade formed. 
On the south side are the town and fortress built 
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by the Rana, and called after him, Raji^aggar ; 
and upon the embankment stands the temple of 
Kankarauli, the shrine of one of the seven forms of 
Krishna, ornamented with sculpture and inlaid 
work, the design on one of the walls being a 
genealogical tree of the founder’s family. One 
million one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, contributed by the Rana, his chiefs, and 
the more*>i3pulent of his subjects, was expended on 
thesfl works, of which (h(‘ material was from the 
adjacent (]uarri(*s. But magnificent, costly, and 
useful as is the R«'ijsamaiul, it derives its chief 
%|jeauty from the benevolent motive to which it owes 
jts birth —namely, th(‘ alleviation of the miseries of a 
stiirving populati(jn during one of those awful visila-* 
tions of fomine and pestileni'e with which tluj.se 
states are from tinu* to time alHicted. 

It was in 1661, sev(‘n years after the aecession of 
Raj Singh, that these t'ombineil <‘V ils reached Mewar, 
less subject to them, owing to its natural advantages, 
than any other state in India ; and the chief, deeply 
meditating on tlie extreme distress of his subjects, 
determined to raise a monument by which the 
wretched might be supported, and his own name 
perpetuated. 'file lake occupied seven ycjars in 
construction, and at its cominenceiruuit and termina- 
tion, all the riles- of sacrifice and oblation were 
observed. "I'he Rana went to implore favour at the 
temple of the “four-armed,” for though the season 
of tlie monsoon wa.s passed, not a drop of rain had 
fallen ; and in like manner the next two months 
passed away. “For want of wajer tluj world was 
in despair, and people went mad with hunger. 
Things unknown as food were eaten. The husband 
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abandoned tlie wife, parents sold their children^., 
while time served only to increase the evih El^n : 
the insects and fishes died, for they had nothing ^ 
to feed upon. Thousands of all ages became victinis 
to hunger. Those who procured food to-day, ate 
twice what they required. The wind was from the 
west, a pestilential vapour. The constellations were 
always visible at night, nor was there a cloud in 
the sky by day, and thunder and lightning were 
unknown. Such portents filled mankind with diead. 
The ministers of religion forgot their duties. There 
was no longer distinction of caste, and the Sudra 
and Brahmin were undistinguishable. Fruits, flowerSj^ 
and every vegetable thing, were devoured, and even^ 
trees were striped of their bark to appease the 
cravings of hunger. Cities were depopulated, the 
seed of whole families lost, and the hopes of ail 
extinguished.” * 

Sucli is the simple yet tc^rrific record of this 
pestilence from which Mewar was hardly freed 
when Aurang/eb commenced the religious war just 
narrated, which, with all its atrocities, still further 
devasiatetl this fair region. 

‘ I'lOHi ihc A.}‘ JV/A?', ihe CluouiuU"' i>l ihe dI' K.'jj Singh, 
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Ra^a Jai Singh took possession of i\\c.gmli\n i68i, 
A circumstance occurred at his birth which is worthy 
of narraflon, as illustrating- the importance in the 
eyA of the Rajput of his national customs and rites., 
A few hours after the appearance of Jai Singh, the 
Rana’s other, and favourite, wife also gave birth to 
a son called Bhim. It is customary for the father to 
bind round the arm of a new-born infant a root of 
that species of grass called atninlJioh^ the “imperish- 
able,” and \v(dl known for its nutritive properties 
and luxuriant vegetation under the most intense heat. 
The Rana first attached tlie ligature round the arm 
of the younger, apparently by an oversight, though, 
in fact, from superior affection for his mother. As 
the boys approached to manhood, the Rana, appre- 
hensive that this preference might create dissension, 
one day drew his sword, and, placing it in the hand 
of Bhfm, the elder, said, it was better to use it at 
once on his brother, than thereafter to endanger the 
safety of the state. This appeal to his generosity 
had an instantaneous effect, and he not only took 
an oath “by his father’s throne” never to dispute 
the sovereign rights of his brother, but declared, 
tp remove all fears, “ he was not his son if he again 
drank water wiiHin the pass of Dobari ” ; and, col- 
lecting his retainers, he abandoitcd Udaipiir to court- 
fortune where she might be kinder. He proceeded 
to the. court of Bahadur Shah, who conferred updii 

.* 39 ;. 
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him the dignity of a leader of 3,500 horse, with 
the revenues of 52 districts for their support;, 
but quarrelling with the imperial general, he was 
despatched with his contingent west of the Indus, 
where he died. 

Jai Singh concluded a treaty with Aurangzeb, con- 
ducted within the boiindari<is of Mewar by the 
princes Azim and Delhir Khan, who took every 
occasion to testify their gratitude for the tlemency 
the royal forces had met with in the recent campaign. 
On this occasion, the Rana was attended by 10,000 
horse and 40,000 foot, besides tlie multitudes collected 
from the mountains to view the ciuemony, above. 
100,000 souls, who set up a shout of joy at the 
prospect of once more returning in safety to their 
homes in the plains. Tiiat the in*aty was advan- 
tageous to th<* Rana we may inftT from the fact that 
the sons of Delhir wt^re left behind as hostages for 
the good faith of the Mogul. On bidding the Rina 
farewell, Delhir remarked: “Your nobles are rude, 
and my children are hostages for your safety ; but if 
at the uxpense of their lives I can regain possession 
of your couiUry, you may keep your mind at ease, 
for there was friendsliip between my father and 
yours.'’ 

But all other protection than what his sword 
afforded was futile ; and though Delhir's intentions 
were noble, he had little control over events. In less 
than five years after his accession, the Rana was 
again forced “to fly the plains*' for the inaccessible 
haunts of his nativ'e fastnesses. Yet, in spite of these 
untoward circumstances and uninterrupted warfare, 
such were the resources of his little stale that he was 
able to undertake and complete a work which still 
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perpetuates his name. He drew a dam across a 
break in the mountains, the channel of an ever- 
flowing stream, by which he formed one of the 
largest lakes in India, giving it his own name, 
the Jaisamand, or “sea of victory.” Nature had 
furnished the hint for this undertaking, for there 
had always existed a considerable volume of water ; 
but the Rana had the merit of uniting the natural 
buttresses and converting tlu^ J^hibur Pul into a 
little inland sea. Tlie circumference cannot be less 
than ,';o miles, and the benefits to cultivation, and 
especially to the growing of rice, which requires con- 
stant irrigation, were great. On this huge rampart 
.he erected a palace for his favourite (jueen, Comala 
Devi, familiarly known as the Ruta Rani, or “testy 
queen.” 

Domestic unhappiness appears to have generated 
in the Rana inaptitude f<)r state affairs ; and, un- 
luckily, the favoured queen estranged him from his 
son. The latter was called Amra, a name highly 
venerated in Mewar. Mis mother was of the Hiindi 
house, whoso representatives had, in times past, 
performed great services for, and brought great 
calamities upon, the Sesodia princes. To the 
jealousies of the rival queens, one of them mother 
to the heir, and the other the favourite of the 
sovereign, are attributed dissensions which at such 
a juncture were a greater misfortune than the loss 
of a battle, and \vhich afford another illustration, 
if any were wanting, of the impolicy of polygamy. 

Rana Jai Singh, who had evinced such gallantry 
in the wars of Aurangzeb, secluded himself with 
Comiia in the retreat, Jaisamand, leaving Amra, 
under the guidance of the minister, at the capital. 
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But tht^ latter, havin^^ personally insulted this chief 
officer of the slate, in consequence of receiving a 
rebuke for turning liH»se an infuriated elephant in the 
city, tlie Rana left his retreat aiul came to Udaipur. 
Amra did not nwait liis father’s arrival, but fled to 
liundi and took up arms, and, joined by many of his 
own nobles and Ilara auxiliaries, r(‘tiirru*d at the 
head of io,i;of) men. 'Tlu! Kxina, desirous of avert- 
ing civil wai, retijed lotiodw.ir beyond the' Aravalli, 
\\Iu‘iu-e hi‘ sent the (l.inora chi«T to exj)ostulate 'Ctdth 
his son. Anir.i matle for Koiniilinir, with a view to 
s**curing tin* state tnxisun'; but, failing in this 
atiimqU, ai;d seeing ilu^ dete>*minalion of the chiefs 
who were faifhful to the Rana, lu‘ made terms with 
the ambassador. 'I'lie compa»*i Wti.'. ratified at the 
shiine of I'ddinga, and, in oht*dienee to its ('onditions, 
Amra remained an e\il(‘ fn»m M(‘\\.ir until the con- 
< liisitm of his fatlier’s lifts Jai Singh died twenty 
years after hi:, aci'cssion. I lad he maintaified tlie 
reputation of his isarly y(‘ars, he juiglu have redeemed 
his ('(juiury’s in(h‘])euden('e, for ihi* limes were well 
suited to MU'li an cMuleaxour. Inil doeuments yet 
exist which pro\ e tiial, in his lal<‘r life, a state of 
indolence, Inaviiig all the idfeets of iinbeeility, super- 
vened. and, l)\it tor tin* lorniaiion of the jaisamand 
lake, his reign wouhl ha^ e nMuaim ei a blank in the 
annals of the stati\ 

Amra II. who succeeded in I7(x) had much of the 
gallantry and aeti^'e turn of mind of his illustrious 
namesake ; but tin* degrading conflict with his father 
had much impaired the nuual str(‘ngth of the country^ 
and counttTactod tlie advantages which might have 
resiilt(‘d from tlie decline of tlie Mogul power. 
The reigns of Raj Singh and Jai Singh illustrate 
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the obvious truth, that on the personal character 
of the chief of a feudal i,itn'ern merit everything 
depends. The former, infusing by his tal(3nts and 
energy patriotic sentiments inti> all Ids subordinates, 
vanquished in a series of connicts ilie vast military 
resources of llu^ empire, led by the emperor, Ids sons, 
and chosen generals ; while his successor, ht‘ir to this 
moral strength, and wiih every collateral aid, low'cred 
her to a sPage- of j'onlcmpt from wliicli no talent could 
siihiPecjuently raise h(‘r. 

Arnra early a\ailc(l Inniseh of thi^ i oiitrmlions 
amongst iIh* sons of Aiirang/i*l>, and fornu-d a s(‘cr(‘i 
•treaty willi i!u* M(»giil heir -apparent, Shall Alain, 
•wldlst that prince was ( ommaiuling in the countries 
west of the liulus. The events of this period are 
of special irnportam e, for llic} not oidy iiivolvr d tin* 
overthrow' of the Mogul t*mpirc, hut oi'iginal»‘t| that 
stat<j of s(K'iel\' w'ld^'h pavi‘d tlh' wav for rln* thuninion 
of Gi'eat Ihil.dn. Wdnni Aurang/el? de*>[>ised and 
trampled ui)on tire r r<iditi(»n>, and stmtimenis ot th(‘ 
Rajpiits, h(* endangered the kev-stoiu' of his power, 
and bef( 3 n* his <leath the enormous fabric reat'cd by 
Akbar was tottering to its very foundalions ; ilemon- 
strating to conviction, that the Idghest order f)f talent, 
whether for government or war, though aid<*d by un- 
limited resoui'ces, will not suffiee for the maintenance 
of power, unsupported by ihe arre('lions (A the 
governed. Wlum Aurang/eh hecarm- emjjeror, he 
could, had he ch(»sen to do so, ha\e gainefl the 
whole-hearted support of his Hindu subjt^cts. But 
the most devotrM attachment and tin* most faithful 
service were repaid by insult to thi'ir habits, and the 
imposition of an obnoxiiuis ta\ ; ainl to lh<‘ jerua^ 
and the unwise pertiu'icitv with whit h his successors 
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enforced it, must be dinTtly ascribed the overthrow 
of the mf>iirirchy* No condition was exempted from 
this odious and impolitic assessment, which was 
deemed by tin" t \ rant a mild substitute for the con- 
version he merlitated of the entire Ilindti race 

to th(‘ cret'd of Islam. 

An abandonment i>f faith was the sunjst rc^ad 
to tin* tvraiit's favour, and it was an example of 
tliis dereliction whi<'h powerfully ('ontrihuted to the 
annihilation of tin* ( nipire. Rao Ciro{)al, a kinsinaii 
of the Rana, h<"ld tlie lief of Rampiira, on the 
Cliambal, and was st'rvini^ with a select (juota of 
liis clan in th<* wars of ihe DeUltan, when his son, 
who had bec-Mi left at h<mu‘, withlu'ld the revenues, 
which h(‘ a])|>lied to Itis own use instisad of reinittin^i^^ 
them to ids lather. Kao (lc)j)al cf»mj)laiiu*(l to Uie 
cjmpcMcu' ; l)ut the son dis<'o\c*red that he c'o\iId, i>y 
a sacriiic'c*, not only appcxisc" Aiiran^/eb, but attain 
the oi)je('t of ids wishers. Fie apostatised from his 
faitli, and warn the emperor’s foi'mivcmcsss, atid with 
it jhe domain 'pf Kampnra. Kao (icppal fled the 
royal camp in disci^ust, made an iinsiits'essful attempt 
to re<L;am Ids estate*, and then took refui^e with R;ina 
Amra. d'he asylum <;r.'uited to a cldt‘f of his own 
kin was construed by tht* emperor into a signal for 
nw'olt, and A/im was ordered to M;dwa to watch the 
Ktina’s movemuMUs. d'he R.ina took up arms, and 
Malw a Joined the tumult, while, at the", saine time, there 
took place* the first irruptioii of th«" Mahrattas acrcjss 
the Narbadda. .Amidst these ac cumulatcKl troubles, 
his Raipiit feudatorit‘s disgusted and alienated, his 
sents and grandsons already ([uarrelling over the 
succession, and the* Mahrattas rising into dangerous 
prominence, did Aurang/eb, after a reign of terror 
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of half a century’s duration, breathe his last. lie 
had reached thc^ age of ninety y(Mrs, and his death 
took place at the city bearing Ids name, Aurangabad, 
in 1707. 

At his death, his second s<jn A/-iin assumed the 
imperial dignity, and, aided by the Rajpiit princes 
of Dattia and K<)tah, wlio had always served in his 
division, manht'd to Agra to 1 oniest tin* legitimate 
claims of ftis brother Shah Alatn who was ativancing 
from^Cahul, supported Ire the contingCMits of Mewar 
and Marwar, atul all western R.'dasthan. 'J'he )>attle 
of Jajao whit'h fcjllowetl was fatal to A/im, who, with 
Sds son Bodarliakt, .ind tiie prima^s of Dattia and 
Kotah, was slain, and his brother ascended the 
throne under the title of Shah Alam Hahadur Shah. 
This princ(‘ had many c,ualities which might have 
endeared him to tie* Rajpiits. I lad he immediately 
succeeded the IxMU'luent Shah Jalt.m, the fact? of 
Timur, in all human j)robalulity, would still have 
been enihnawd at Delhi. But Aiirangy.eb had 
inflicted an ir.curabh* wsjund cm the Hitulu rare, 
which for ever estranged them frotn his siu t essors ; 
nor were the virtues of Bahadur, during the short 
lustre of his sway, eapabie of healing it. 

Bahadur Shah was soon made to perc eive the little 
support he had in future to expect from llu- Rajputs. 
Whilst he was engaged in cpia.-Jiing tlie pretc-nsions 
of his youngest bnjther, Ixambaksh, who had pro- 
claimed himself emperor in the Dekhan, and in 
subduing a rising of the Siklis in the north, a triple 
league was formea against him by the Rana of 
Mewar, Ajit Singh of Marwar, and the prince of 
Ambar. This treaty of unity of interests against 
the common foe was confirmed by nuptial alliances, 
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buch a‘s hii(\ i^oi trikrn place since tlie days of l\'irtap. 
In fad, to Ik* nadmilted to this honour with the 
S(‘sodi.'is was oik* of lint main considiM-ations which 
led the primas of Marwar and Ambar to join the 
lea<4'iie. d'lu* parlies renounced on oath all con- 

net, tion, domestic: tn* j)t>litical, with th(* imperial 

couri. It uas als») stipulat(*d that tht^ sons of 

mariiai^(‘s sanctioned und(*r the new treaty should 
rt*ipnd(*d as htsrs. and that (.laui^ht'ers sht)uld 
nev(‘r he dishnm)urt*d by hc'ini;- l)(‘troiht*d to Mdg-uls, 
As will be st'en later, this sti’pidation t)ric;inated 
many diliiculties, for it eoniprojnist‘d the ri_£Tht of 

primo|j;eniiure ; and tin* innpiri* who was calleif 
upon to s(‘ttle tin* disputes whiih ensued th(*ru- 
from, proved more ban(‘ful than tin* pouer from 
whose iron ^rasp they were endeavonriipe- to free 
tluMTiselves. d1ie treaty laid [>rostraU‘ the throne 
of IJabar, l)iit ii idlimaiely introdueed the Mahrattas 
as partisans in their family disj)nt(‘s, ulto, in all such 
cases, nia<le the b(mr ol I'opitt'nlion their own. 

'I'he in jiuiieit)ns .sii])porl arh)rilt*d by the empe*ror 
to tfn* a))ostate t hief ut Rampiira first brought the 
liiple fevleration into at'tion. 'flu.* Rana, upholding 
th(* cansi' ol (h»pal Kao, made an attack tni Rampura, 
which tin* usurper, now Raja Muslim Rhan, succeeded 
in rej)elling, and was nwvarded by the emperor. At 
tin* same time, information was eonveyed to tlie 
Mogul t'ouri tliai “ilie Rana had d(‘t(‘rinined to lay 
waste his territory, and retire to die hills" — a report 
which was spi*edily confirmed by the unwelcome 
news that I'inv Khan, the governor of Pur Mandal, 
had bc*en attacked by the* Rana's troops, and driven 
back, with great loss, lu Ajmi'r. But ere Bahadur 
Shah could take ineasun^s to check these disorders, 
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liis career was cut short by poison. Had his life 
been spared, his taleiUs, f-xpericrne, arKl courteous 
manners might have retarded the dounfall of his 
tMTjpire, which the utt(T unworthiness of his successor 
sunk beyond the power of man to n‘d(‘em. Fverv 
.subsequent suci:ession was tliroiigh blood. 'I'wo 
brothers, Syads from tin* town of l>an‘h in the 
])o/ib, becanu* all pou(M*ful at tin* Mogul court, 
setting up alul pliicl>ing dou n its puppet kings at their 
jd.casiTre, 'I'lnw I'.acl el<‘vai(‘tl l\'irriikli>iyar uJien tlie 
triumvirs of Kajasihrin (‘ommem < (i their operations. 

Giving lo(»se to theii long sup|)icssed rt'seuitnuMU, 
itit^ Rejpiils abandoned allogeilier the *>pitit of toIiTa- 
I ke-y overthrew (In* inuM|ues built on the sites 
of ilieir allrirs, and located the elvil and leligious 
r^lVu'ers of the g/wernmeni with iiidignily. Of these 
(‘very town in Isajasth.in had two, its to pro- 

claim the name ol Muhammad, aiul its k,t .i tor the 
administraliou 01 justice a bram li of a<lmini.stratioii 
entirely wrested horn the liaiuls oi ilie native* princes. 
The Syads inad<‘ e\ery elTort 10 tq)}»(>se tin* threaten* 
ing measures of the l\ajj)i'iis, and at last siu'eecded 
in detaching Ajit Singh of Marwar fnun Iht* league. 
Templed by the offer of a ])ower!ul iiosition ai the 
Mogul couit, he agreed to pay tiibute, and gavi; 
a daughter in marriage to b'arrukhsiyar. 

'I'his marriage et)n.siderahly wt'akmied the opposi- 
tion of the Kajpi'its, but it had another, and a more 
far-reaching result ; for to it may, in a large measure, 
l>e ascribed tlu* rise Hritish ptiwer in India. 
Farrukhslyar w'as, at thi.s lime, suffering from a 
dangerous malady necessitaiing an operation which 
none of the royal physicians was able to perform ; 
and the nuptial celebrations had, in consequence, to 
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bt‘ postpont.‘fl. A mission from tho British merchants 
at Surat was then at the court, and, as a last resource, 
the surj^eon attached lo it was called in. lie cured 
the malady, and the emperor, made happy in his 
l)ridt‘, displayed his tfralitude with oriental magnifi- 
cfMTOe. 1 h‘ desired Mr llamiiton to name his 
reward, and Lo the disinterested patriotism of this 
individual did the British owe the first royal grant, 
or finnan, ecjiiferrini; t(*rritorial })Oss(‘Ssi(/n and great 
commercial privilege's. 

'J'he weak h'arrukhsiyar, dc‘sir<)us of snapping the 
leading-strings of the Syads, rc'called to his court 
In.'iyat I Mia Klian, tli<‘ minisu*i of Aiirangzeb, anlf 
restored him to his oifue. Inayat IMla, lo use the 
words of tht‘ historian of tln‘ period, did not consult 
the tcMiiper of die ilmc's, so viTy differc'nt from the 
reign of Aui.ing/c'b, and the ri'vival of the jr::ur 
came with him.” 'riuaigli by no means severe in 
its operation, not ameumting to three-cpiartcTs per 
cent, on annual income, from wliich the lame, the 
blind, a!id the ver) poor were exempt, it nevertheless 
raised a spirit of general hostility, jiarticularly from 
its lelaining the insulting distint'lion of a “tax on 
infidels.” Bui if its inridenct^ was less severe than 
formerly, the; mode* and channel of its introduction 
evinced (o the l^aJinU no hope that the intolerant 
spirit which originally suggn^sli-d it would ever be 
.suVniueih 

Rana Amra was not an idle spectator of these 
occurrences ; and althcnigh the spurious thirst for 
distinction so early broke up ihe alliance by detaching 
Ajit frt»m it, he redoiibh'd his efforts for personal 
independence, and with it that of the Rajput nation* 
An important doeu meat attests his solicitude, namely, 
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a treaty with the emperor, Avhich shows th(? altered 
relations which ai this time existed between the 
parties. It consisted of thr follow ing- eight clauses ; — 

Mt'mr-t audit in of Rciiu^'sfs. 

I St. The mansaf of 7,000. 

2nd. Jdrman of en;.'aL;oini*nf mul'jr tin* Oitu/o '-.rMl anil 

si;^n that Ihr /rdo he almlishrd - that it sh.ill 

i;u Ik* il iiii {In* Hindii ii.ilion ; at all 

evi-nls, th.it no.'it' <•( liu* ( ’na.;ilaj r.ea* ‘h-i!l authorise 
it in Mew.'.i. I.« i it L*. nnnullMi. 

.jrij. Tin; OonllnLicnt of oi.v isorsi- ior siuvic'C in 

thn Dekii'in to ir (’\rnsr«l. 

Vtli. At* places c>t <hn<lu tailh to i.-e 'oiniilt, >\Jth perfert 
tVredom oi n ^vor^l\^j>. 

If niy unrlo’^, hiolhi‘;>, or < lllof^, repan to llie picscm'c. 
tlicy an tf) nifot no t nroniaLO*nn’nl 
6th. 'rho hhomias <>{ Dcoi.n h.ii*' ’A.na, nonii-upn*, ainl Sirolii, 
l*c.si(lcs (-tiler /lUniinljis (>m*j wiioin 1 am to have 
('ontjol, "hall not In ailmlUed Uj tin- preseime. 

7lh. 'fhe force-i I po-,.i.',> aie \u\ elm f -utj.it li./op, ymi 
may rcapnn: ii.i a ^iven pMi*w|. y-n muM furnisl* 
^\ith laia.ns and v\hi.‘n liie ctute is ovci, 

theii a( I oiiiji 1 v. ;li he '-tlthd 

Sth. Ot the }Iakd,ir-i. /aminder., .M.in^r.hdvii", ho .eivc >oil 
witli /.(.at an-l fi')in llu: Ikmi!, Ut nu* iia\e u livSt 
and iho'sc ^vh(> arc not tjh'alieni I will punish ; hut 
in effcciiii'’, ihi^ no dninand r- t-; hr made for 
faimaii. 

The title of the, treaty marks the subordination of 
the Kajpiit; but wliile it i.s headed a “ Memorandum 
of Requests,” the eighth artii le discloses the effectual ^ 
nie^ns- of the Rana, f<^r there he assumes an air of 
protection toward.s*the emperor. In the stipulation 
for tho maustib of 7,000, the mind reverts to ihe great 
Amm, who preferretl i<» abdicate rathfu' tlian ai. know- 
ledge a ^Uipcrior ; but opinion had imdergone a great 
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change since the days of Jahangir, In temporal 
dignities other stales liad risen to an equality with 
Mewar, and all had learnt to look on the Mogul as 
the dispenser of honours. 

This treaty was the last act of Rana Amra’s life. 
He died in 1716, leaving the reputation of an active 
’and high-minded prince, who well upheld his station 
and the prosperity of his country, notwithstanding 
the anarchy of the periotl. His memory is held in 
high veneration ; nor do the Rajpiits admit the 
absolute d<‘gradation of Mew.n* till the period of 
the second prince in succession tc) Arnra. 



xiii. — Break-up of the Mogul Empire 


Amra was followed by vSangr.im wSingh, who reijq^ned 
for eighteen years. He asc<‘nded the tJirone a year 
before the?, accession of JMuhanimad Shall, the last 
of Uie race of Timur who deserved tlie name of 
emperor of India. During his nu'gn, ilu* empire of 
the Moguls was compI(‘tt‘Iy dismembered. In lieu 
,of one paramount powiu*, numerous indep<*ndent 
j:;overnments started up, and preserved an uncoriain 
existence until, in the course (;f a hundred years, they 
were brought, Muhammadan, Kajpiit, and Mahratta, 
under the dominion of the British. Like the satraps 
of the ancient l^M•sian, or the lieutenants of Alexander, 
each chief proclaimeil hims<*lf master of the province, 
the government of whic h hail been c'onlided to his 
loyalty and talents ; and it can not fail to diminisli 
any regret at tlu* successive? prostration of Bengcal, 
Oudh, and Mydi?rabad, and other ic^^s cc'jnsj^icuous 
states, to remember that th«*y w(?n? founded in 
rebellion, and erected on ingratitude’, and that their 
rulers were dc’stitute of what alone* ciould have given 
stability to their thrones, namely, sympathy w'ith the 
condition of their subjects. With the Malirattas the 
case is different. 'Their emergence to jiower claims 
our admiration, for it w'as the spirit of rc’sistance to 
tyranny which transformed th(?ir husbandmen and 
ministers of religion into liardy and enterprising 
soldiers; and liad their ambitiem been restrained 
within legitimate bounds, it would have been 

15 * 
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palitfcaily and morally just that the family o]f Sivi^i. 
stibuid retain its authority in countries which his; 
Valour had wrested from Aurangzcb* But the. 
genius of conquest changed their natural habita<t 
They devastated instead of consolidating; and ih. 
place of that severe and frugal simplicity and that- 
energy of enterprise wliich were, in the beginning, 
their peculiar characteristics, they became dis- 
tinguished for mi'an parsimony, low cunning, and 
dastardly depredaricm. Had they, retaining their 
original character, been content with their proper 
sphere of action, the Deklian, they might yet have 
held the sovereignty of that vast region, where the 
habits and manners of the people were not incom-^ 
patible with their own. But in the north the 
Mahralta w^is a fondgner ; and though professing 
the same creed as tlie Rajput, he* was, in sentiment, 
less akin to him than tlie Mogul, whose tyrannical 
intolerancii was more cmdurable because less degrad- 
ing than the rapacious meanness of the Southron. 

The short reign of h'arruklisiyar was drawing t_ 
a close. The recall of I naval Ulla liad proved but 
a feeble counterpoise to tlie thraldom of the Syads, 
while his arbitrary habits and tlie n*-establishment 
of the je::ia lost the unfortunate monarch all his 
Hindu supporters, including Ajit of Marwar, the 
father of his ciueen. It was at tliis time that 
• ,the celebrated Ni/am-ul-mulk, the founder of the 
' Hyderabad state, was briaighi upon the stage. He.' 
.was holding the unimportant charge of the district 
•of Muradabad, and the Syads, knowing him tO'bet 
man of ability, bought him over to further their 
iviews by promising him the governorship of ^ahva. 
.Having thus strengihcned their position^ aqcf.ivith 
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a; body^ of 10,000 Mahrattas to support them, they 
Vi5udder>|y declared the deposal of Farrukhsiyar, who 
was left without any assistance save that of the 
.prints of Ambar and Bundi. Had lie hearkened 
stb their counsel to take the field and trust his cause 
to tliem, the* situation might still have been saved. 
But, cowardly and infatuated, he n^fused to quit the 
walls of his palace, and thr(;w himself upon the mercy 
of his enemies, wlio made him dismiss tlie faithful 
Rajpiits and admit a guard of honour of their troops 
into the citadel. 

Farrukhsiyar hoped [or seeuriiy in Ihe inviolability 
■ of the harem ; hut even there he found no sanctuary. 
,To use the words of the Mogul chronicle — “ Niglit 
advanced, and die gates of the citadel were closed 
upon his fritnids. No one knew what was passing 
in the palace, and tlie troops under the Amir»uh 
umra, \vith ro,ooo Malirattas, remained under arms 
all the night. Morning came, and all hope was . 
extinguished )\v the royal guard announcing the , 
deposal of tin* emp(*ror and tin* ae('ession of his 
successor Rafi-ud-darjat, 'I'he interval htjtween the,, 
deposal and the deadi of an Asiatic king is short j 
and even wliile the heralds vociferated “long live the 
king” to the new puppet, the bow-string was on the 
/ifeck of the contemptible Farrukhsiyar, 

The first act of the new reign was one of con- 
ciitAtion towards Ajit Singh and the Rajputs, — the 
, ^fcifogation of the ; and the Syads still further 
showed {heir disposition to court their favour by 
dismissing Inayat* Ulla, and appointing to the high ; 
office of Dhyan one of their own faith, Raja Ratwnit: 
Ch^nd«\ In the course of the next few months, three - 
phantoms of ro 3 'alty flitted across the scene, toJ:^, ^ 
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succeeded by Muhammad Shah, the eldest son of 
Bahddur Shah, during whose reign of nearly thirty 
years, the empire fell completely to pieces. The 
liaughty dt'meanour of the Syacls disgusted all who 
acted with them, especially their coadjutor the Nizam, 
whom, by reason of tlie talents he displayed in restor- 
ing MiUwa to order, they regarded with suspicion 
and fear. It was imj^ossible to cherish any abstract 
loyalty for the jDuppets the}’ established^ and the 
Nizam determined to make himself independent,, and 
marched A)r the Deklian. The brothers had good 
cause for alarm. Tin? R;ijpiits were rr^called to their 
contingents, and th<i princes of Kotah and Nirwah , 
gallantly interposed their own retainers to prevent 
the rebellious governor from c rossing the Narbadda.* 
Hut the attempt was futile: Kotah was slain, atid 
the Niz;4m, taking posstssiun of Harhanpiir, laid 
the foundations of the* Hyderabad state*. 

The independenc e* cjf Oudh was soon to follow’. 
The founder of this kingdom was Sridat Khan, 
commandant of the garrison at Hiaiia. He entered 
into a conspiracy with the* cunperor to overthrow the 
Syads. In the tumult wliicli ensued, both the 
brothers were killed, and Sddat Khan was rewarded 
with the title* of Bahadur Jang and the government 
of Oiidli. 'The ties which bound him to the throne 
of Delhi were of the weakcist, and before he died 
they were altogether severed. The Rajputs took no 
part in these upheavaks, and as a reward for their 
neutrality Muhammad Shah con firmed the repeal of 
the jerJiU and appointed the Raja* of Ambar to the 
government of Agra, and the Raja of Jodhpdr to 
that of Gujarat and Ajnn'r. 

The policy of Mewar was too isolated fc^r the times ; 
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her rulers clung to forms and unsubstantial homage, 
while their neighbours, with more active vigour, 
plunged into the tortuous policy of the imperial court, 
arid seized every opportunity to enlarge the boundaries 
of their states; and while Ainbar appropriated to 
herself tlie royal domains almost to the Jumna, while 
Marwar planted Iier banner on the battlements of 
Ajmir, dismembered (hijarat, and j)iished her clans 
far int()*th(* desert, Mewar confined her ambition 
to»the control of her ancient huidatories of Abu, 
Idar, and lh<‘ p('tty states whic'h grew out of her, 
Dangarpur and Banswara. 'i'he motive for this 
j)oli(y was pivcis(‘ly the same that had cost such 
sacrifices in forintn* times ; she dreaded amalgamating 
with th(' imperial (ourt, and pn^ferred political in- 
feriority to the sacrifice of pnnciph‘. 

Rana Sangram died in 1734. Under him Mewar 
was respected, and the greater portion of her lost 
territory was legaincid, \ot a littli* of Ids success 
was due to tht‘ ability of his ministiM’ Hehari Das 
Pancholi, who was held in honourable r<‘gard by all 
the princes of Rajasthan. He held his (.ifficc during 
three reigns; but his skill was unable t<* stem the 
tide of Mahratta invasiem, wide h tommenced on the 
death of Sangram. 

•Many anecdotes relating to Rana Sangram have 
been preserved, some c^f which are worthy of perusal ; 
for though the incidents recorded are trivial enough, 
they afford an insight into Rajput life and ideas 
such as we can gain from otlier source, and 
thereby aid us In our estimate of Rajpiit cliaractcr. 
These anecdote's uniformly represent the Rana as a 
patriarchal ruler, wise, just, and inllexibU*, steady 
in his applicatit)n to business, and averse from all 
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forms of extravagance, whether public or private** 
'To regulate the lattcM*, he made sumptuary laws 
>vhich were rigidly aidhered to, and on which the 
people still expatiate, contrasting with the existing, 
profusion and luxury the simplicity and frugality 
of former days. On one occasion, it is related, the 
Chohan of Kotiirio, a chieftain of the first rank, 
rfecommencled tlu; K/ma it) make an addition to the 
folds of I lie court rola*, and as courtesy* forbade 
personal denial, his wish was assented to, and 4ie 
retired to liis estate [)liiming himself on his sovereign's 
acquiescence and liis own inl1ue^c'^^ Hut, on his 
departure, the Kana sent for his minister, .and com- 
manded the seemestration of two villages of Kotario ; 
which fact reacliing the ears of the chieftain, he 
straightway repaired to court, and begged to know 
the fault w’hich had drawn upon liim this mark of 
displeasure. ^‘jXoihn Kaoji," was the reply; “but 
on a minute calculation 1 find the revenue of these 
two villages will just cover ilu* expense of the 
superfluity of garment which obedience to your 
wishes will occasion me ; and as every iota of my 
own income is appropriated, I luive no other means 
of complying with your suggestion than to make 
^ydii bear the cliargt^ which it involves/' It may 
readily be believeil that the crholuui begged the 
revocation of the edii t, and that he entertained for 
’’the future a higlier regard for the sumptuary law'S; 
of the state. 

On another occasion, fn^m lapse of memory or want 
of consideration, the Rana hims(‘lf Broke, .one of the 
.laws he had established, and alienated a. village^;: 
.attached to the royal household. Each brancJi 
.the household expenditure had its appropriate; fund,/ 
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whether for the kitchen, the wardrobe, the privy 
purse, or the royal harem. Lands and villages 'set 
apart for this purpose were called thua^ and each 
had its officer, or thuaddy^ who was accountable for 
his trust to the prime minister. The revenue froih 
the particular village which the Rana had alienated 
was devoted to the provisioning of the royal kitchen ; 
and when the Rana and his chiefs sat down in the 
rassoray «r banqueting hall, to partake of the evening 
repast, there was no sugcvr forthcoming for the curds, 
a dish which has a place in the dinner carte of 
every Rajput. The superintenchMit was called and 
upbraided for the omission. (giver of- 

food), replied the oflicer, “ the rninisU'r says you 
have given away the village set apart for sugar/* — 
^‘Just,** said the Rana, and iinished his meal with-* 
out further remark, and without sugar to his curds. 

A third anecdote illustrates the almost divine 
character with which the Ranas of Udaipur were 
invested by ilu'ir subjects. As Sangram sat down 
to dinner one night, tidings arrived of an invasion 
of the Malwa Pathans, who had rilled several villages 
of Mandisor, carrying the inhabitants into captivity. 
Pushing his plate from liiin he ordered his armour, 
and the nakam to beat for the assemblage of his, 
chieftains. With all speed, a gallant band formed 
on the terrace below ; but they prevailed on the Rana 
to. leave the punishment of the desultory aggression 
to them, as unworthy of his personal interference.; 
Shortly after they had departed, the chief of Kanorh 
arrived, having left a sick bed to obey his sovereign’s 
-summons. In vain the prince endeavoured to keep,/ 
j^im. teck, and he joined the band just as they came 
lip with the invaders. The foe was defeated and p^t 
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to night, blit the siek chieftain fell in the charge, and 
his son was sevt*rely woundt'd by his side. On the 
young chief re|)airing to court, he was honoured with 
the bira from the chiefs own hand, a distinction 
which he held to he an ample njward for his wounds 
and testimonial to tlie worth of his father. The bira 
is the betel leaf foldetl iij), I'onlaining aromatic spices, 
and presented to departing guests. "J'he Kanorh 
chieftain being of tin* second grade of noftle.s, was 
not entitl(*d to tin* distinction of receiving it frftm 
the sovertiign’s own hand. 

Sangrrim’s r(‘ign was lu>nou table to himself, and 
beneficial to his country, in whose? def(‘nce he fought 
eighteen bat this, and though his policy was too 
circumscribed, and his <'ountry woidd have* been 
benefited by a surreiuhT of some of those anticjue pre- 
judices which k(‘pt lier bai k in tlie geniiral scramble 
for portions of the (lila}>idated kingdom of the 
Moguls, y(*t he was rc'spected abroad and beloved 
by his own sni)ji*cts. Raiui Sangram was the last 
prince who u|)!H*ld the dignity of the throne of 
Bappa Jlvawul ; for, with the reign of his son 
and successor, comnuiiced the. period of Mahratta 
ascendam y. 

Jaggat Singh, the eldest of the four sons of 
Sangram, succi'eded in 'flu? ('ommencement 

of his reign was signalis<*d by a revival of the 
triple alliance formed by Kana Anna, and broken 
by Raja Ajtt’s connection with the Syads. The 
new engagement, which included all the minor 
states, was formed at Hurlah, a town in Mewar on 
the Ajniir frontier, where the confederate princes met 
at the head of their vassals. To insure unanimity^ 
the Rana was invested with paramount control and 
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the leadership of tlie forces. Had the Rajputs adhered 
to their compact, they mi^ht have se('ured not 
only the indejKMidence but the aggrandisement of 
Rajasthan, and have delic'd alike the expiring efforts 
of Mogul tyranny and the Parthian-like warfare of 
the Mahrattas. TIkt were, indeed, the most formid- 
able power in India at this junc ture. lUil even in the 
days when tlie Rana’s superiority was iiiujiiestioned, 
it iiad ne^er been an c‘asy task to unite* the princes 
of Rajasthan for mutual preservation ; and now tliat 
Ambar and Marwar had attained positions equal to, 
if not higlu'r than, that of Mewar, the difliciilty was 
tenfold greatcM*. The opportunities were many and 
•splendid for the recovc'iy of Kajpiit freedom ; but 
though individually enamoured of liberty, tlu‘v would 
never submit to the ('ouirol nec essary for its realisa- 
tion, and thus th<^ best oj)portunity that had ever 
occurred was lost. A glaiu'e at the ( ondilion of the 
Mogul empire* at the close of the Jaggat Singh’s 
reign will make* clear the coni()arati vt* strength of 
the Rajputs. 

The Ni/am had comph*tely (*maneipated himself 
from his allegiance*, and signal isc^d his indc*|)endence 
by sending to tlie emperr)r the.* hesui of the general 
who ventured to dispute it. lie leagued with the 
Rajpiits, and instigat«*d Baji Kao, the Mahnitta 
leader, to plant his standard in Mahva and (nijardt. 
Jai Singh of Ambar, who had been nominated 
governor of the former place, delegatcrd it to the 
invader, and Malwa was lost. Tlie extensive 
province of Gujarat shared the same fate, and was 
handed over by Ajit of Marwar, who, however, 
retained the most northern distric'ts, whirh he added 
to his own territory, Shuja-ud-daula wa.s supreme 
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in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, while Safdar Jang, 
the son of Sadat Khaii, was established in Oudli. 
The ba.s<*st disloyalty marked the rise of this last 
family, which owed everything to Muhammad Shah. 
It was Sadat Khan who brought about the sSsiok 
of Delhi Ijy Nadir Sliah, which gave the last stab 
to the empire ; and it was Safdar Jang who, when 
commander of the artillery, turned it against his 
sovereign’s palace, and then conveyed it>»to Oudh. 
But we are anticijiating. 

The Mahratta establishments in Malwa and Gujarat 
constituted a nucleus fur others to form upon. They 
crossed the Narbadda in swarms, and many well- 
known names, such as the llolkars, the vSindhias,^ 
and the Puars, now bi'gan to emerge from obscurity. 
At this tim(‘ they \v(M*e united under one standard, 
that of Baji Rao. It was in 1735 that he first crossed 
the Chambal and appeared before Delhi, which he 
blockaded, atid exacted chouth^ or a fourth part of. 
the revenues of the empire, as the price of his with- 
drawal. The Nizam, dreading the influence such 
pusillanimous concession might ex«‘rt upon his rising 
power, determined to drive the Mahrattas out of 
Malwa, where, if once settled, they would cut off 
his conmumicalions with the north. Me, accordingly, 
crossed the Narbadda, defeated Baji Kao in a pitched 
battle, and was only prevented from folknving up 
his victory by tin' advanri‘ of N/uIir Shah from 
Afghanistan. 



xiv. — Anarchy and Strife 


In this new emergency, g^rcat liopes were placed on 
the valour of tlie Rajputs ; but the spirit of devotion 
in this br«we race, by whose aid tliii Mo^^ul power 
had •been made and maintained, was irretrievably 
alienated, and not one of thos<* hi^h families who 
had been so lavish of their blood in defeiu'.e of the 
• imperial throne, oi)ev(‘d the royal summons. A 
sense of common dan^>‘r brouj^jht together some of 
the so-called feudaUirics, and the \i/am and Sadat 
Khan (now' vizier of the empin\) united their forces 
under the imperial <'ommand<*r. But (lu‘irti(*moralised 
levies were no matc h for tlie Persian and tiie northern 
mountaineer. 'Phe Amtr-ul-umra was slain, the 
vizier made j)risoner, and Muhammad Shah and his 
kingdom were at Nadir’s disposal. 

The disloyalty of die vizier tilled the capital with 
blood, and reduced his sovereign to the condition 
of a captive. A ransom had alreaily bt;en arranged 
by the Nizam, wh(», in return for his diplomatic skill, 
had been raised to the office of Amir-ul-iimra, when 
S^dat Khan, stung by jealousy at his rival’s pro- 
motion, stimulated the avarice c)f the concjueror by 
an exaggerated account of the riclics of Delhi, and 
declared that he alone could furnish the amount 
negotiated by the* Nizam. Nadir's love of gold 
overcame any scruples he may have had ; the compact 
was broken ; the keys of the city witc demandex ! ; 
and its humiliated emperor was led in triumph 
^ x6i L 
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through the camp of his enemy, who, on the 8th 
March 1740, took possession of the palace of Timur, 
and coined monciv be‘aring the legend, 

King ovc-r llie kivigs of the world 

J^j N.idn king of kingb, and lord of the period. 

'Pile a(‘(’umulalet] weallli of India, ('ollectcd in the 
royal trc'asnrv, notwith.standing tlie lavish expenditure 
during ihr civil wars, and tin.* ])rofuiiA‘ rewards 
scattered by each (ornpetitor for dominion, war yet 
sufficieiu to gratify (‘ven avarice itstdf, amounting 
in gold, jew(‘ls, and plal«‘, to forty millions sterling, 
exclusive of (*(|uipag(\s of every d(‘Scription. Hut. 
this enormous spoil only kindled insU^ad of satiating 
the a])p'‘iile of Nadir, and a lin«‘ of two millions 
and a Indf was exacted, and levied with such un- 
relenting rigour and cruelty on the inhabitants, that 
men of rank and ( haractiu* could find no means of 
esca])(‘ but by suicade. A rumour of this inonsttT’s 
death excited an insurrection, in which several 
Persians were killed. I'he provocation was not 
lost :* the conqueror ascended a ino.sque, and com- 
ma nde( I a general massacre, in which thousands 
were slain. Pillag(* aciHimpanied nuinler ; and whilst 
tht‘ streets strcamc*d with blood, the ('ily w'as lired, 
and the dead wimc consumed in the conflagration of 
their own habitations. If a singk^ ray of satisfaction 
could h(‘ felt, amidst such a seem* of liorror, it must 
hav(* bc<'n when Nadir commanded the steward of 
the wretch who was the cause this atrocity, the 
infamous Sadat Khan, to st*nd,*on pain of death, 
an inventory of his own and his master's wealth, 
demaiuling mt'ainvhilt! the two millions and a half, 
the original composition settled by the Ni>:am, from 
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the vizier alone. Whether his ‘^coward conseience'’ 
was alarmed at the mist hief he had occasioned, or 
mortification at discovering- that his ambition had 
“o’erleaped itself," and re<x)iled with vengeance on 
his own head, tempted the act, it is impossible to 
discover, hut tlu' guilty .Sadat b(*caine his own 
executioner. He s\vaIIow(*d jioison ; an example 
follow(*d by his steward in order to escape the ragt* 
of the offei^it'd \adir. lU tiie new trcvity, all tlu‘ 
westwn provinc'i's, C'abul, Sind, and Multan, W(^re 
surrender<.*d and unitc‘d to Persia, and on tin* verncii 
e([uinox, Nadir, gorged with sj)oii, eomnnmied his 
*mareh from the (lesolaKsI eapital. 

Up to tliis evtMUful era in lh(* ]>ohlical history of 
India, tin* Rajpiil nations had mil only maintaim-d 
their groiind amidst the i-oiniilsiotis of six etmturies 
uiuhu' the* i>ar;\!noiint swa\ of tin* Islamite, hut two 
of tile tlirec* c'hief state's, M.'irw/n' and i\mbar, had 
by polic ) and valour ( reanal sul^siantial kingdoms (ml 
of pettv' priiK'jpalities, junior branches from which 
had established their indepcmdimee, and still (‘ujoy 
it under treaty with tin* British (.jovernmenl. M«*war 
at this juncture was df'fined by m*arly the same 
boundaries as when Malimiid of Urlia/ni inva(l(*d 
her in the tenth ec’iUury, tlnjiigli lier inlluenee ov(‘r 
many of her tributaries such as Blind i, Abu, Idar, 
and Deola, was destroyed. I'o the west, tin* fen il(‘ 
district of God war carried Iier btiyoml her natural 
barrier, the Aravalli, into tin? desert; while tlie 
Chambal was her limit to tin' east. Tin; Kiiari, 
separated her frorft Ajmir, aiui to the soutli she 
adj(nned Malwa. These limits comprelu'nded 130 
miles of latitude and 140 of longitude, (oiuaining 
10,000 towns and villages, w ith upwards of a million 
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sterling of revenue. Her chief ruled over an 
excellent agricultural population, and a wealthy 
mercantile community, and was defended by a devoted 
vassalage. Such was this little patriarchal state after 
the protracted strife which has been related ; we shall 
have to exhibit lier, in less than half a century, on 
the verge of annihilation from the predatory inroads 
of the Mahraitas. 

Having extracted chouth from the monai^li at Delhi, 
the Malirattas considered themselves entitled to make 
a similar demand from every subordinate principality ; 
and soon after taking poss(‘Ssion of Malwa, their 
leader, Baji Rao, repaired to Mt'war to “state his» 
terms.’* The Rana desired to avoid a j)ersonal inter- 
view, and sent as his represmitatives the Saliimbra 
chief and his minister, Hehari Das. Long discus- 
sions toc»k place as to the manner* in which Baji Rao 
should be received, and it was settled that he should 
be given a seat in front of the throne — a decision 
which, later, formed the precedent for the position 
of the representative of the British Government. A 
treaty followed, stipulating an annual tribute of 
]i6o,0(X) rupees assigned to Ifulkar, Sindhia, and the 
Pudr, Sindhia acting as receiver- general ; and it 
remained in force for ten years. This was the only 
tributary engagement Mewar ever entered into. 

This treaty was soon followed by another event 
which added still further to the abasement of the 
Rajputs. It will be recollected that the triple 
alliance formed by Rana Amra conferred on the 
families of Marwar and Arnbaf the privilege of 
inter-marriage with the Sesodias, with the stipula- 
tion that the issue of such marriages should enjoy 
the rights of primogeniture ; and the death of Jai 
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Singh of Ambar, two years after Nadir Shah’s 
invasion, brought this stipulation into efTect. Jai 
Singh’s eldest son, Esuri Singh, was proclaimed 
RAja, though a strong party supported another son, 
Madhu Singh, who was nephew to the Rana of 
Mewar, and the lawful heir according to the treaty. 
Madhu Singh does not seem to have b(‘en brought 
up in the expectation of succeeding ; and ho had, 
with the "Sanction of his father, transferred his 
services to Mewar, where he h(*kl th(' fief of 
Rampiira. Five yt^ars elapsed before any extra- 
ordinary exertions were made to annul the rights 
* of Esuri Singh. It \v(juld be tedious to give even 
€in epitome of the intriguers for th<! a<'coinj)lishment 
of this object, which properly belong to the, annals of 
Ambar. The Rana took the field with his nephew, 
and was met by Hsiiri support«*d by the iMahrattas. 
But the Sesodias did not evince in the battle of 
Rajmahal their wonted gallantry : they were defeated 
and fled. The Rana vented his indignation in a 
galling sarcasm ; he gave the sword of state to a 
common ('cmrtesan to carry in procession, observ- 
ing ‘‘It is a w<uTian’s weajion in tlujse ch^generate 
days.” Elated with bis success, Esuri carried his 
resentments and his auxiliaries against the Haras 
of Kotah and Bundi, who had supported the cause 
of his antagonist. Both states suffered a diminution 
of territory, and were stibjecUid to tribute by the 
Mahrattas. The Rana, following the example of 
h*s opponents, cabled in as auxiliary Malhar Rao 
Holkar, and engaged to pay him 64 lakhs of rupees 
(;^8oo,ooo) on the dcposal of Esuri Singh. To 
avoid the degradation which was now inevitable, 
this unfortunate prince resolved on suicide, and a 
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dose of poison gave Madhu Singh the gadi^ Holkar 
his bribe, and the Mahrattas a firm hold upon 
Rajasthan. 

Rriiui Jaggat vSingh died in 1752. His habits of 
levity and extravaganre totally unfitted him for the 
task of governing his country at such a juncture. 
Like all his family, h(‘ patronised the arts. He 

gr(‘atly enlarged the royal palace, and spcmt ;£‘250,ooo 
in embellishing the islets of the Peshola. villas 

scattercid ovcu* th(‘ valley were all erected by ^lim, 
and many of tliose festivals, devoted to idleness and 
dissipation, and iu)\v firmly rooted in Udaipur, were 
instituted by Jagg.it vShigh II. 

Partap 11 . succeedtjd in 1752. Of this princo 

history rticords nothing bttyond the fact that the three 
years of his ii'ign wi*r(‘ marked by as many Mahratta 
invasions and war contributions. Ih* was followiid 
by his son Kaj .Singh II., who was as little entitled 
to th<^ famous name he bore as had been his 
predecessor. During his seven years teniin* of the 
throne, at least seven shoals of the vSouthrons ov(;rran 
MewVir, and so exhausted the country that the Rana 
was obliged to ask pecuniary aid frcmi tht^ Brahmin 
culh'ct«ir ot Iributi* to enabh‘ him to marry the 

daughter of the Marwar [iriiue. On his death, the 

ortler of succession rt^lrograded, and dcH'olved on his 
uncle Rana Arsi, who l<K)k up the reins of govern- 
ment in 1762. 

The levity of Jaggat Singh, the inexperience of 
Partap anti Raj Singh, combined with the ungovern- 
able temper of Rana Arsi, and the circumstances 
under which he succeeded to pow'er, induced a train 
of distirders which proved fatal to Mewar. Up to 
this time, mainly through the wisdom of the Pancholi 
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ministers, not a foot of territory hajj been alienated. 
But in the calamitous times which ensued no efforts 
could avail to preserve the integrity of tliis once 
powerful kingdom. Factions arose, civil war broke 
out, and famine and pestilence once more held tlu‘ 
land in their deadly grip. These combined evils 
utterly prostrated the people, and rendered them a 
prey to every invader until the year 1S17, when they 
once mori^tasted repose under British protection. 

the first limb severt^d from Mewar was the district 
of Rampiira. The ties of blood or of gratitude soon 
wax feeble when fiolitical expt^diency ilemands their 
dissolution ; and Madliu Singh, finding himself hrrnly 
established on the throne of Ambar, r(‘paid tin* 
immense sacrilices which tlie Rana had made to 
place him there by as'^igning tht‘ iief of Rampiira, 
whii'h he had not a shadow of right to alienate, to 
Ilolkar. The latter had also bi^i'omo tht‘ assignee 
of the tribute impos<‘d by Ikiji Rao, from the pay- 
ment of whii'h tile Kana now justly d(*emed himself 
exempt, since it had been exacted on tin; understand- 
ing that no further em roai'hiiKuns on Mewar should 
be permitted. On the plea of re('(»\ering th(;s»r arrears, 
Ilolkrir, after many t hn^abuiing letttus to tin* I^ana, 
advanced to the capital, and a sum of ;{^0oo,ooo was 
handed over to him before he ('onsented to withdraw. 
Four years after this event, ( ivil war broke* out. 

The real cause of this rebellion must ever n*main 
a secret; for while some regard it as a patriotic effoit 
on the part of tin; j>eople to redeem thetnselves from 
foreign domination, others discover its motive in the 
rivalry of the hostile clans, who supported or oppos('d 
the succession of Rana Arsi. This prince is accused 
of having unfairly acquired the crown, by the removal 
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of his nephew K.'ij SinjT;h ; hut thoug^li the traditional 
anecdotes (*f the period furnish strong grounds of 
suspj< ion, then- is nothing which affords a direct 
conlu matlou of tiu* ciinu*. It is, however^ a public 
inisfc^n uhc tli*' line of succ ession retrogrades 

in Mewar. Arsi Itad no right to (Jxpc’Ct the inheri- 
tance he obtained, h.i\ijig h>ng held a seat btdow 
the sixtecui chief nobies ; and as one of the “ infants '' 
h(‘ had been inc(aj)oial(‘d willi the sc^tond class 
of vdiicd'ciire^ svitli an apj>anage »»f c^nly »per 

aniiuni, IJis defec ts of ciiafacter had bcaui too closely 
conttnn j)l;ite(l by lus compeers, and had kiiulled too 
many eninillcs to just it v tlu^ (expectation tliat his new 
dignity \\*iuld suc'ceed in ohiiicrcaling tlu‘ nunnory of 
them ; and past familiarity vilonc dc‘.str<)y(Ml the resjxrrt 
to which hi-. fu*\v podui»)n cnultled him, FLs insolent 
dtaneanoui cslrangcMi the of du* home nobilitv 
as ueil as the j/<n\crriil clan ()i the* tUu>nd;i\val.s. 
8'h<‘se clut'fs ionrual :i ])art\ to depose their sovereign, 
aiid imn;ediaiel\ s('t upa\onih cailt'd Ratna Singh, 
dteiarea! to he die posthumous sou of tile last K.ina 
by the, <ia ugliier i »t dee < liict of (ioguiuia, though Lo 
tins d,i\ (lisp.ues run higli as lo whet Iter lie was 
reall) die son of R.ij Singh or mertdy the puppet of 
a faction. r>c die l.u t as it may, he was made the 
rail;, ing point for the disaffected, who soon comprtt- 
hended the grc.at^'r pordon of the nobles, wiiile out 
of the “sixienn" on{\ five with, stood the defcc’tion. 

d'hc pretender took post with his faction at 
Ixomulnur, whcic hr was jkjrmally installed, and 
wheijc'c he proinnlgatc'd liis dei /ces a.s Fiana of 
Mew.ir. that heedlessness of consequrTU*es 

and the political di'basemenf which are the invariai)le 
cuncomitaiiis of ci\il dissension, he had the meanness 
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to invite Sindhia to his aid, with a promise of a 
reward of one million sterling on the dethronement 
of Afsi. 

This , contest introduces us to one of the most 
cetefarated chiefs of the time, Zalim Singh of Kotah, 
who was destined to fill a distinguished part in the 
annals of Rajasthan, but more especially in Mewar, 
where his political sagacity first developed itself. 
The aUaclj»on Kt)tah, of which his father was military 
governor, first brought him into prominence, and led 
to an acquaintance with the Mahratla chiefs which 
linked liim with their policy for more than half a 
' century. Zalim, having lost his prince's favour, 
^whose path in love he had dared to cross, repaired, 
on his banishment from Kotah, to thr Rana, who, 
observing his talents, enrolled him among his chiefs, 
and conferred upon him the title, of R:ij Rinna, with 
lands for his support, lly his advice, the Rana also 
sought the aid of the Mahratlas, one of whom he 
apptnnted to the chi<;f office in the state, setting 
aside the Pancholi ministry. At this time, Madhiji 
Sindhia was at Ujjaiii, and ihitlier the conflicting 
parties hastened, each desirous of obtaining this 
chiefs support. But the pretender’s proposals had 
already been entertained, and, ere the arrival of the 
Rana, he was encamped with Sindhia on the banks 
of the Sippra. 

The Rana's force, conducted by the chief of 
xSahirnbra, the Rajas of Shapura .and Buncra, with 
ZiUim Singh and the Mahratta auxiliaries, did not 
hesitate to attack* the combined camp, and for a 
moment they were victorious, driving Madh^ji and 
the pretender back, with great loss, to the gates of 
Uifain. * Here, however, the latter rallied, and, being 
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joined by a fresh body of troops, the battle was 
renewed with great disadvantage to the Rajputs, 
who, deeming the day theirs, had broken and 
dispersed to plunder. The chiefs of Salumbra, 
vShapiira, and Buncra were slain, while Zalini Singh 
liad his horse killed under him, and, being left 
wounded on the field, was made prisoner. The 
discomfited troops retreated to Udaipur, Avhile the 
prcjtender’s party remained with Sindhwi, inciting 
him to invest that capital and place Ratna on* the 
throne. Some time, however, elapsed before he 
could carry this design into execution ; when, at the 
head of a large force, the Mahratta chief gained the 
passes and besieged the city. The Rana’s cause^ 
now appeared hopeless. Bhim Singh of Salumbra, 
uncle and successor to the chief slain at Ujjain, 
with the Rahtor chief of Bed nor, were the only 
nobles of high rank who defended their prince and 
capital in tliis emergency ; but the energies of a 
single individual saved both. 

Amra Chand Barwa, of the mercantile class, had 
held ^hc otVice of minister in the preceding reigns, 
when his influence had retarded the progress of evils 
which no human means could avert. He was now 
deposed ; and, with a stubborn and unpopular prince, 
a divided aristocracy, and an impoverished country, 
he was little d<*sirous of recovering his lost power. 
He was aware, also, of his own imperious temper, 
as ungovernable as that of his sovereign, but which 
his previous lord and master, the youthful Partap, 
who regarded him as a father, had*been wise enough 
never to check. During the ten years he had been 
out of office, mercenaries of vSind had been enter- 
tained and established on the forfeited lands of the 
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clans, perpetuating discontent and stifling every 
latent spark of patriotism. Even those who did 
not join the pretender remained sullenly at their 
castles, and thus all confidence was annihilated, A 
casual incident brought Amra forward at this critical 
juncture. Udaipur had neither ditch nor walls equal 
to its defence. Arsi was engaged in fortifying 
Eklingarh, a lofty hill south of the city. He was 
attempting to place thereon an enormous piece of 
orcfnance, but his men were unable to get it over 
the <'raggy ascent. Amra happened to be present 
when the Kana arrived to inspect the proceedings. 
E!xeuses were made to avert his displeasure, when, 
turning to the ex-minister, he enquired what time 
and exprmse ought to attend the completion of such 
an undertaking. The reply was, “A few rations of 
grain and somt^ days ; and ht‘ offered ti» accom- 
plish the task on condition that his orders should be 
supreme in the valley during its performance. On his 
offer being accepted, he collected the whole working 
population, cut a road, and in a few days gave the 
Rana a salute from l^klingarh. 

The city was now closely invested on every side 
but the west, where communications were still kept 
open by the lake, across which the mountaineers of 
the Afcivalli. (wer faithful in timi\s of danger, kept up 
a constant supply of provisions. All defence rested 
on the fidelity of the mercenary Sindhies, and they 
were at tliis very moment insolent in thtnr clamours 
for arrears of pay. \or were the indecisive measures 
daily passing before their eyes calculated to augment 
their respect or stimulate their courage. Not satisfied 
wdth demands, they had the audacity to seize the Rana, 
as he entered the palace, by the skirt of his robe, which 
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was torn in the effort to detain him. The haughtiness 
of fiis temper gave way before this humiliating proof 
of the hopelessness of his condition ; and while the 
minister counselled escape by water to the mountains, 
whence he might gain Mandalgarh, the Salumbra 
chief confessed his inability to offer any advice save 
that of rec<^iirse to Amra Chand. The latter was, 
accordingly, summoned, and the uncontrolled charge 
of their desperate affairs offered to his girtdance. 

Amra Chand accepted the post, remarking thrfc it 
was one of which no man could be covetous, and, 
turning to the RAna, he added : “You know also 
my defect of temper which admits of no control. 
Wherever 1 am, 1 must be absolute — m) secret 
advisers, no counteraction of measures. With 
finances ruined, troops mutinous, provisions ex- 
pended, if you desire me to act, swear that no 
order, whatever its purport, shall be countermanded, 
and 1 will try what can be done.'’ The Rana and 
his chiefs bent their heads before the bold bearing 
of Amra, and pledged themselves by their patron 
deity to comply with all his recpiests. 

Descending to the terraces where the Sindhie leaders 
and their bands were assembled, Amra commanded 
them to follow him, exclaiming, “Look to me for 
your arrears.” The mutineers rose without reply, 
and in a body left the palace with Amra, who 
forthwith calculated the amount due, and promised 
payment the next day. I'hence he proceeded to 
the repositories and, as the keepers fled when the 
keys of their trust were demanded, he ordered them 
to be broken open. All the gold and silver, whether 
in bullion or vessels, was converted into money ; 
jewels were pledged, the troops paid, ammunition 
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and provisions laid in, the enemy held at defiance, 
and the siege prolonged for six months. 

The pretender and his party had control of all 
but the valley of Udaipur ; but the million pounds 
promised to Sindhia as the price of his aid was 
not forthcoming, and the impatient Mahrdtta opened 
negotiations with Amra, offering to raise the siege 
and abandon the pretender for seventy lakhs of 
rupt‘es. The treaty had already been signed when 
an •exaggerated account of the wealth of the city 
reaching tlie xMahratta’s ears, h(i broke his faith, 
and demanded an additional twenty lakhs. Amra 
tore up the treaty, and sent back the fragments with 
defiance. His spirit increased with his diHiculties, 
and he infused his gallantry into the hearts of the 
most despairing. Assembling the Sindhies and tlie 
home-clans "vho wt^re yet true to their prince, he 
made known to them his negotiations with the 
enemy, and stirred them to enthusiasm by a spirited 
appeal to their courage and loyalty, while, to add 
weight to his words, he distributed, amongst the 
most deserving, jewels and other articles of ornament 
lying useless in the treasury. 'Fhe stores of grain 
in the city and neighbourhood, whether public or 
private, were collected and sent to the market, and 
it was proclaimed by beat of drum, that every 
fighting man could have six months’ provisions on 
application. 'Fhese unexpected resources were matter 
of universal surpri.se, and especially to the besiegers. 
The Sindhies, having no longer cause for discontent, 
caught the spirit* of the brave Amra, and, going in 
a body to the palace, they paid homage to the K.ina, 
and swore that they would defend IJdaipiir to the 
last. The enthusiasm spread, and was announced to 
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Sindhia by a general discharge of cannon on his 
advanced posts. Apprehensive of some desperate 
display of Rajput valour, the wary Mahratta made 
overtures for a renewal of negotiations. It was now 
Amra’s turn to triumph, and he replied that, so far 
from being able to pay ninety lakhs of rupees, he 
must now, to cover the expense incurred by a six 
months* siege, deduct ten lakhs from the amount 
originally demanded. Thus outwitted, Si^idhia was 
compelled to accept sixty lakhs, with three and a 
half as douceur to the officers of his government. 

'rhirty-three lakhs in jewels and specie were at 
once made over, and lands were mortgaged for the 
licpiidation of the remainder of the debt. These 
lands were never redeemed ; and in 1775, when the 
great ollicers of the Mahratta federation began to 
shake off the authority of th(‘ Peshwa, they became 
incorporated in the state of which Sindhia was the 
founder. Amra’s defence of the capital was a death 
V)low to the hopes of tlie pretender. Me lost, one 
after another, all the strongholds \m had gained in 
Mewat except Kcunulmir, wlutlujr he retired with 
the few chiefs who yet nillied round his standard. 
Afit‘r a sliort time, these, too, abandoned him, and 
his cause was lost for evctr. 

The Rana had triumplu^d, but at a heavy sacrifice. 
The war had cost liim not only the indemnity in 
lands and money paid to Sindhia, but the rich 
district of (iodwar as well. This district had formed 
part of the territories of Mewar since the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when it was won by Rahup 
from the prince of Mandor. During the war with 
the pretender, it was confided to the Raja of Jodhpur, 
to prevent its resources being available to the former, 
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whose headquarters, Komulmir, commanded the 
approach to it, and the Raja pledged himself to 
support a body of 3,000 men for the Rana’s service 
from its revenues. Arsi died soon after the war, 
and Godwar was never recovered. 

Rana Arsi met his death by treachery. He 
accepted an invitation from the Hara prince of 
Hundi to hunt with him at the ahairia^ or spring 
festival, in»the. course of which he was slain by the 
Buifdi heir, at the instiq’ation, it is said, of the Mew.'ir 
n()hl(‘s, who (.Iet(‘Sted their prince.*, and with whom, 
since the Iat<‘ evt‘nts, it was impossible they could 
ever unite in conhdence. A colour of prct<*xt was 
^afforch^d to the Blind i prince by a boundary dispute 
regarding a patch of ground yielding only a few 
good mangot‘s ; ])ut rven admitting this as a 
palliativ<‘, it could not justify tin* inhos|)itable act, 
whili* the nu)(l(* of its (‘xecuition added cowardice 
to barbarity. As botli wen* i)ursuing the boar, the 
Biindi lu‘ir drove his lanct* through the heart of 
the Kana. 



XV - -In the Grip of the MahrAttas 


Aksi l('f> two so»is, Hainir anti IMiim Singh; and 
in 177-?, thn font'tn-, still a minor, surrt‘ 0 (k*d to thn 
lifdf: nnvi.'ihli* liilt* of Rrina. mt'n:(*na* v Sindhirs 

wllo, s!irn*d to milrusiasiu by Anna, had h r a 
nioinrnt assunird tin" ;^'nb of lidi-lily, throw it off 
at ihur |)rinr<*’s do'iih, and, in \hr, t' inporary alvsence 
of Liio ininisnr, r.iado rlit‘n)s(d\ r.s maslnrs tjf the 
capital. 'rh(‘ Salund)ia (huT, who had ijcnri left in^ 
chargi*, tht-y iinj)ris«)m*d, and about to siil)jc(:t 

liiin to flic loriviic t>f the ]>ot iion lo csU^i'l arrears 
of pay, w 1 u-n Anira. pnurning' iin(‘\pt‘('t(Hliy, rescued 
him. 'I'll'* j’ailidul iniiiistm* at <»nrc set t»» work to 
rcstort' Older, and U* f'^tablisli the young prince 
firmly on his fhrontj. But his integrity and liijvotion 
mef wiUi IhtMr inevitable novard, and iic died by 
poison ere his work was well h(igun, llis ileath 
yi<*lded a Hatiei ing eommeut on his life ; the funds 
he^ left were* not sufiieieiU to covt^r liis funeral 
expenses, and he is, pn>b:iblv, tin* sole instaiu'.e tm 
recvud in Indian hisioiy ol a minister iiav'ing his 
obsetpiies delravrd by sid)seriritit»n among his fellow 
citizens. 

In 1775, lht‘ (|ue»'n - m«)tluT was forced to call in 
tlu^ aid of Sin<lhi,i b) repress a rebellion of the 
I'hondawals. I'he Mahratra nnovered the crown 
lands which tlie. Sahimbra had usurped, and imposed 
upon iiirn a lu'avy fine. But instead of confining 
himself u> the punishment of the guilty, and restoring 
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the lands to the young R^ina, Sindhia seized fito 
opportunity to strip the state of other fertile districts, 
whose:* annual revenues aggregated to six lakhs 
rupees, and which lie made iivcr to his son-in-law 
an(>to Hoikar. Resides these alienations uf territory 
the MahrAttas levied, during the reign of Hamir, 
no less than seven war c<>nlribntii>n>:. and inahilit)' 
to liquidate these exorbitant dcnnantls K'.^uiicd in 
further seqwestratiMn of lands. Anodst .such .scenes 
of cfvil strife aiul Harnn- di' d befoo* ii*- 

had attained even Kaijuit inajorily. 

From the lime of tin* first »Mahraita in\a:>ion to 
•the death of Hamfr, Mrw.ir was f!est>oi!i'd of o\er 
^^'7,OfX>,ouo sterling. li v.eie a wasu* linu* to 
enumerate the rapinnous individuals who shan‘d tin* 
spoils uf tills denoted eoMitry. \Vv may he content 
to say their name was h'gicMU Tie* Mogul [jrinee^ 
liad observed at least tie* forms of government ur,d 
ju.sticc, which (K<asion,diy »ein];en;d their aggres- 
sions ; tile ]\'Iahratia.s wert' asSt»ci<iU<»n,s of vani})ire.s, 
who drained the verv lile-bit>«nl wherev'er the scent 
of plunder attracted them. Vet the laiul wnild 
eventually have reimbursed even the sum )ust men- 
tioned, had not the penalty inllicied for non-pay- 
ment rendered tlie evil irrernedialde. ’i'Ut' loss to the 
revenue through alienated lands wa-', ai diis rime, 
more than lakhs of rupees, or more tiian 

the entire revenue of the state at the prcsejii inn.-. 

Rana Bhim Singh, with wlnisSe reign we shull 
bring our story of the fortunes of Mewar to a ej(>se, 
iHXLipied the throne for fifty years, a period as frunfnl 
in disaster as any that preceded it, though h paved 
the way to future tranquillity. Tiie strifes that 
prevailed for nearly forty years after Bhiin Singh’s 
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accession, group themselves round three main centres — 
the feud between the Cljondawats and the Suktawats, 
the struggle between Ambaji and Lakwa for the vice- 
royalty of Sindhia’s short-lived empire, and the rivalry 
of the princes of Marwar and Jaipur for the hand of 
the Sesodia princess Kumari. These struggles dove- 
tail one into another with a complexity that baffles 
elucidation, but the same features characterise them 
all -- intrigue*, rapine, bloodshed, and devastation. 
'I'h(‘ Mahnittas had gradually c'eased to be a fedefated 
power. Split up into bands, eat'h under its own 
leader, they roamed the country intent upon nothing 
but the gratification of their own lust for wealth, and# 
utterly unscrupulous as to the means they employed. 
In (‘very Rajput dispute, the contending parties hired 
the assistance* of one or another of these bands, to 
whom such employment offered vvi^vy opportunity for 
extortion and plunder, and who generally found it to 
tlieir interest to foster the quarrel they had been calhjd 
in to terminate. 

The feud betw(‘en the two great clans began whilst 
Rhin> vSingh was still a minor. The Chondawats 
had the chief control in the councils of the stale, and 
they determin(‘d to use their power to humble their 
rivals. Arjan Singh was their leading warrior, and 
so bitter did the feud become that he mustered his 
kin and invested Rhindir, the Suktawat stronghold. 
Sangrnm Singh, the chief of the latter clan, replied 
by attacking Kor.ibar, tlie headejuarters of Arjan’s 
own estate. V^arious engagements took place, and 
on one occasion Arjan capturkl the children of 
Sangram, whom he ruthlessly butchered. This act, 
and his own overbearing conduct in the state councils, 
so inllarned the queen-mother that she deprived the 
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Chondawats of office, and filled their p!a('es with 
chieftains of thti rival clan. The Chotidawals retired 
to Chitor, where they fortified themselves ; and the 
Suktawats, to strengthen their position, sought sup- 
port from Zalim Singh of Kotah, who came to their 
aid at the head of 10,000 Mahrattas. 

Such was the state of things wlien tlie ascendency 
of Madhaji Sindhia receiv(‘d a seven* check from the 
combined ^t)rces of Marwar and Jaipur; and the 
battle of La!sut, in which tlie Maliralta (liief was 
completely defi‘ated, was the signal for the Rajpiits 
to resume their alienated lands. \or was the Ratui 
back\vard on this oc('asion, when tlit*n* ap[)earecl a 
tnomentary gleam of the active virtue of past days. 
Nimbhahaira in the south, which had been annexed 
by Holkar, was first n‘duced, and tlien sieg<* was 
laid to JihvLicl, the governor of wliich, .Sivaji Nana, 
capitulated. Other districts were regaimid in ihi^ 
north, and the ancit‘nt fief of Rampnra was recc)vered 
Elated by success, the united ( hittfs advanced to the* 
banks of the Rirkia, pn'paraiory to further operations. 

But the capture of Nimbhahaira drew upon them 
the vengeance of Aiiilia Bai, the regfuU queen of the 
Holkar estate. Five thousand horse wen* despatched 
to the support of the discomfited Sivaji Nana, who 
had taken refuge in Mandisor, wIkmc he rallied all 
the garri.sons wdiorn the Rajputs had unwisely per- 
mitted to capitulate. In February 1788, the Rana’s 
troops were surprised and defeated with great 
slaughter, the minister slain, and many of their 
chieftains captured. The newly-made concpiests were 
rapidly lost, Jawud being the only place which 
offered any show of resistance. 

All the chiefs and clans of Mewar were united in 
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this struggle except the ChOndAwats, who devoted 
their energies to the prosecution of their feud, and 
who were a source of continual trouble and danger 
to the queen-mother and her ministers. They still 
held Chitor, and their forces were constantl)^ in 
collision with tlie troops of their rivals, while each 
encounter added to the general confusion and 
insecurity. The agriculturist, never certain of the 
fruits of his labours, abandoned hiwS fiefds, and, at 
length, his country ; mechanical industry fountl no 
recompens<‘, and commerce was at the mercy of 
unlicensed spoliation. Hence arose a train of evils. 
Every cultivator sought out a patron, and entered ' 
into engagements as the price of protection. Every 
Rajput possessing a Imrse or a lance had his clients, 
and not a camel-load of merchandise could pass the 
abode of one (^f these ('avaliers without paying fees, 
while hands of MalinUla free -hooters roamed un- 
checked througlioiit the country. 

The Rana and liis advisers at length determined 
to cc^\ in Sindhia to expel the rehellious Chondawats 
from the ancient capital -a step mainly prompted by 
Zalirn Singh, who was deputed to carry the RAna’s 
proposals to the Mahratta chief. Since the battle 
of Lalsut, Sindhia had reorganised his brigades under 
the celebrated De Boigne, by whose assistance he 
had redeemed his lost influence in Rajputana. Lalsut 
had been more than counterbalanced by his victories 
at Mairtia and Patan, wdiere the brave Rahtors, after 
acts of the most devottid gallantry, were completely 
overthrown. Sindhia's plans coincided entirely with 
the object of the deputation, and he readily acquiesced 
in the R ana’s desire. A force was hastily mustered 
; and despatched to Mewar under the MahrAtta general 
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Aniitidji; ZdUrh Singh accompanied it, and they 
encamped before Chi'tor, vi^here in a short time they 
were joined by Sindhia with the main body* 

U is .worth while to follow somewhat closely the 
evonts which followed, for they afford a characteristic 
picture of the diplomatic methods of the time. The 
threge leading characters in the drama were endeavoiir- 
ingfto compass their own several ends. Zalim's 
ambition, which he imagined was known only to 
hiiTMBetf, was to raise himsedf to a position of supreme 
control in Mewar. Sindhia made no secret of his 
motives ; he wanted money to enable him to carry 
on his designs in the Dekhan. Ambaji's ambition 
^was precisely the same as that of /rilini ; but he 
was fully awan‘ that the latter w%'is his rival. lo 
get rid of Zdlim, \vlu>se iniluence he knew to be 
greater than .his own, was therefore his immediate 
object, and a piece of good fortune helped him in 
its accomplishment. 

> Sindhia was anxious to receive a visit from the 
Rdna, for even the Peshwas diicmed this an honour ; 
and to effect this ol)ject he proceeded witli Zalim to 
Udaipiir. The chiefs met at the Tigtu* Mo\int, a few 
miles outside the capital, and Sindhia escorted the 
B.d>na to his camp. But in this short interval, 
Ambdji, who remained with the army at Chitor, 
entered into negotiations with the chiei of the 
Chonddwats. He knew that Zalim w'as hated by the 
clan, and he had little difficulty in coming to terms with 
B>fm Singh, the Sahimbra, who agreed to surrender. 
Ch/tor^ to Jiumbte himself before the Rana, and to 
. pay a contribution of twenty lakhs of rupees, provided’: 
that . Zalim was ordered to quit the state. On tbc 
return with the Rdna, Ambiji touched on 
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the question of Bhim vSingh’s surrender, which,” 
he casually remarked, “would be an easy matter 
but for your presence.” Zalim, desirous of masking 
his own purposes, went so far as to assert that he 
was tired of the whole business, and that he would 
be only too glad if he could return to Kotah. “Is 
it then really your wish to retire?” asked AmbAji. 
“Assuredly,” replied Zalim, who was much, too 
proud to eat his own words before th^i Mahratta. 
“Then,” reti^rled the crafty Ambaji, “your wish 
shall be gratified in a few minutes ; ” and, giving 
him no time to retract, he called for his horse and 
galloped off to Sindhia’s tent. 

Zalim r(;1ied on Sindhia’s not acceding to the pro- 
position ; or, if he did, that the RAna, over whom 
he imagined he had complete influence, would 
oppose iu He trusted to Sindhia for two reasons: 
firstly, because he had received a private promise 
from him that the troops left at Mewar for the 
restoration of order should be under his command ; 
and secondly, because he alone was able to raise the 
sum stipulated for the expulsion of the Chondawats 
from Chitor. But Ambaji had fore.seen and provided 
a remedy for this latter difficulty, and upon its 
being urged by Sindhia, he offered himself to 
advance the amount by bills on the Dekhan, This 
argument was irresistible ; money, and the con- 
sequent prosecution of his journey to Poona being 
within his attainment, Sindhia’s engagements with 
Zalim and the Rana ceased to be matters of 
importance. He at once nominated AmbAji his. 
lieutenant with the command of a large force, with 
which he would have no difficulty in reimbursing 
himself for the sums he had advanced. Having 
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carried his object with Sindhia, AmbAji proceeded 
direct from his tent to that of the Rana, with 
whom, by holding out prospects of immediate 
' peace, and by promising subserviency in all things 
to* his wishes, he was equally successful. Having 
thus accomplished his purpose, he hastened back 
to ZAlim to inform him that his wish to retire 
had met with general acquiescence ; and so well 
were his ^wrangements made that the Rana’s mace- 
be<»rcr arrived at the same moment to announce 
that the khilat of leave” awaited his acceptance. 

Thus was Zalim outwitted. The Salurnbra chief 
descended from Chitor and ^‘touched the Rana’s 
feet.” Sindhia pursued his march to the Dekhan, 
and Amhaji was left sole arbiter of Mewar. Ambaji 
remained eight years in Mewar, reaping its revenues, 
and amassing those hoards of wealth which subse- 
quently gave him the lead in I lindiistan. Yet, 
although he accumulated ;{,'2 ,ooo,ock) from her soil, 
exacting one half of the produce of agricultural 
industry, the suppression of feuds and exterior 
aggn^ssions gave to Mewar a degree of tranquillity 
and happiness to which she had long been a 
stranger. During the last year of his control, three 
notable events took place — the death of the queen- 
mother, the birth of a son and heir to the Rana, 
and the bursting of the embankment of the lake, 
which swept away a great part of the city and a 
third of its inhabitants. 

In 1796, Sindhia appointed Ambaji his viceroy in 
Hindustani and Mewar was handed over to his deputy 
Rai Chand. The Suktawats still held the chief 
power in the state, and they never let slip an 
opportunity for adding to the humiliation of the 



:Ch 9 nd&wats^ many of whose fi^fs they h^4!. c;5i&< 
'fiscal^. It was not long, however, befor^i ‘;|^y 
^quarrelled with the new deputy, and their flVal!^,', 
-Seeing their chance, sent a deputation"^ to^ Airtbiji,' 
ahd for the sum of ten lakhs of rupees .ii>dueed 
the avaricious Mahratta to withdraw hiisi sup^rt' 
from the Siiktawats and transfer it to themselves. 
In a very short time, the position of the clans WM 
entirely reversed. The Suktawats were driven’ from ^ 
office, the stipulated sum of ten lakhs was raised 
from, their estates, and the fiefs of two of their 
nobles were confiscated. 

At this juncture, Madhaji Sindhia died, — an 
occurrence which had a material influence on the 
course of events in MewAr. He was succeeded by. 
his nephew, Daulat Rao Sindhia, who was still in 
bis minority. This latter fact added considerably 
to the powers of Ambdji, though his position had. 
suddenly become insecure owing to the appearance 
of a rival competitor for the viceroyalty in the 
person of Lakwa DAda, who had support of the 
Madh^ji's family. Mewar had the misfortune to be 
the arena on which the rival satraps contested their 
claims. Lakwa wrote to the Rdna commanding 
him to throw off Ambdji’s yoke, and expel hfe 
deputy; while Ambaji instructed his deputy to eject 
every supporter of Lakwa, from the state. The chiefo; : 
declared for Lakwa, and SivAji Nana hastehad from/'' 
. JAwud with all the troops he could collect to^uppprt 
the deputy. Things went badly with NAna : 

and he was obliged to barricade* him^^tf 
fortress of Hamfrgarh, which Lakwa 
invested. But reinforcement^ were soon at ^ .v 
.B^a Rao, AmbAji’s brother, came at fhe 
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a larg'e body of mfentry and artillery and was joined 
on the march by Z&hm Singh of Kotah with his 
auxiliaries. Lakwa was forced to raise the siege 
and to retire to Kadura on the banks of the Banas, 
wht^re he encamped for the rainy season. Nana 
and his duvilianes abandoned their stronghold and 
took up then quarters at Amh also on the banks 
of the BanaSt and almost in sight of Lakwa’s camp. 
By this time Nana had been still further reinforced 
by •a detachment iindci the celebrated soldier of 
fortune, Geoige Thomas Jen miles north of Amli 
was the town of Shapura, whost chief, one of the 
few nobles of Mr war who sided igainst Lakwa, 

, procured supplies foi Nanas lone 

For SIX weeks the two armus faced ont anotlur. 
The chiefs of Miwar h >vered around Nanas camp 
to cut off his supplies, but Ihomas escorted the 
con\o^s fiom Shapura with his regulars and 
defied all their tffoits At length the monsoon 
ceased, and Ihomas ad\anitd his batteries against 
Lakwa. A general a:>sault was alxmt to be made 
by the whole of Nanas fonts when there came on 
a terrific storm, with toirents of rain, Avhich filled 
the stream across which Thomas had just advanced 
his guns, and cut them oiff from the mam body. 
Sp tremendous was the forci of the elements that 
Sbipura, over which the storm burst, was laid in 
ruins. Lakwa seized the moment, and, with the 
Mew&r chiefs, stormed and earned the isolated 
haiienes, capturing fifteen pieces of cannon; while 
Shipura chief, threatened at once by his brotlier 
flolMes ai|d the vengeance of heaven, refused further 
pn^vtsion to Ndna, who was compelled to abandem 
jH>£^ition and retreat to Sanganar* 
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The discomfited general vowed vengeance against 
the estates of the Mewar chieftains, and after a short 
time, being reinforced by Ambaji, again took the 
field. Then commenced scenes of carnage and 
pillage such as even Mewdr had seldom witnessed. 
The whole of the Chondawat estates under the 
Ardvalli range were laid waste, the castles of the 
chiefs were assaulted, many taken and destroyed, 
and heavy sums levied on all. Whilst the work 
of destruction was still proceeding, Ambaji was 
dispossessed of the government of Hindustan, and 
Lakwa appointed in his place. The struggle vras, 
therefore, at an end, and Nana was compelled to 
surrender all the fortresses and towns he held in ^ 
Mewar. Lakwa showed his gratitude for the 
assistance he had received by exacting a con- 
tribution of 24 lakhs from the state, which he 
collected by forctj of arms. He then set out for 
Jaipur, leaving Jaswant Rao Bhao behind as his 
deputy. The Chondawats were again in power, the 
Rana, a large portion of whose personal domain 
they £y3propriated to themselves, being little more 
than a tool in their hands. 



xvi. — Ruin and Rescue 


Whilst his satraps were thus contending' for 
the viceroyalty of Hindustan, Daulat Rao Sindhia 
was pursuing his schemes against Holkar for the 
supremacy of the Dekhan, and the Hritish were 
gradually preparing to extinguish the whole mighty 
conflagration. The battle of Indore in 1802. where 
150,000 men were assembled to dispute the claims 
to the predatory empire, wrested the ascendency 
from Holkar, who lost his guns, his equipage, and 
his capital. He fled to Mt‘\var, plundering Rathim 
on his way, and was only prevented from visiting 
Udaipur by the rapidity of Sindhia\s pursuit. He 
pushed on ti> Nathdwara, about 25 miles north of 
Udaipur, and the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, It 
was here that this active soldier first showed signs 
of mental derangement. He upraided Krishna while 
prostrate before his image for the loss of victory, and 
levied three lakhs of rupees on the priests of the temple 
and the inhabitants of the town. Fearing that the 
porta! of the god would prove no bar to the impious 
Mahr^tta, the high priest caused the deity to be 
removed from his pedestal, and sent him with his 
establishment to Udaipur. The chief of Kotario, in 
whose estate the sacred fane was situated, undertook 
tne escort, and conveyed the image through intricate 
passes to the capital. On his return be was inter* 
cepted by a band of HolkAr’s troops who demanded 
the surrender of his horses. But the chief was the 
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deik^efidaht of the illustrious Prithvi R 4 j, arid^ptcr. 
ferrcd death to dishonour. Dismounting^ he ham-? 
strung his steed, and, commanding his retainers to 
do the same, advanced on foot against his eneiniesi, 
The conflict was short and unequal, and the Kont^rio,, 
;With all his gallant band, fell sword in hand. 

. HoikAr pursued his way to Ajmir, and thence to 
Jaipur. Sindhia’s leaders, on reaching Mewdr, 
renounced the pursuit, and for some day>> Udaipdr 
was cursed with their presence, when three lakh^'of 
rupees were extorted from the unfortunate Rdna, 
raised by the sale of household effects and the 
jewels of the females of his family. 

Two years later, Holkar, having recruited his 
shattered forces, again left the south and entered 
Mewar, bent on vengeance fur the non-compliance 
with his demands for money and assistance during 
his retreat after the battle of Indore. The rivalry 
of the clans had prevented any attempt on the part 
of the Rana or his ministers to recuperate the 
strength of the state. The Cliondawats had the 
upper Jiand, and it was their ambassador, Ajft 
Singh, who was sent to meet the Mahritta as he 
approached Udaipur. The demand which was made 
was for no less a sum than 40 lakhs of rupees, or 
jCS^jOOO, of which one third was commanded, to be 
instantly forthcoming. The palace was denuded of , 
whatever could be converted into money ; the, females 
were deprived of every article of luxury and comfort ; 
while hostages from the households of the, R^na an^' 
the chief citizens were delivered as security: , 

remainder, and were immured in Holkir’^'c^ 

Having spent nearly eight months in hla worl^ ^. 
extortion, Holkir was about to depart/ the ^ 
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arrival of Sindhia in Mewar caused him to alter his 
plans. The hatchet uas temporarily buried between 
these two predatory potentates, both of whom, in 
their efforts to cope with the British power, had 
sifffered hea\y losses and humiliation, and they now 
met to concert a loint plan of campaign against their 
common enemy. During the lainj*^ season of 1805, 
both armies encamped in the plains of Mewar, 
desirous, but afraid, to sak n\tn^e in the renewal 
of^the war. Deprived of ill powei in Hindustan, 
and of thiir choicest teinttuics north and south of 
the Narbadda, and each with a numerous and dis^^ 
conhnUd airn\, inflamed bv deltal and ilamounng 
for pay, they hid no alternativi but to pacifv their 
soldiery and replenish then own resources b)'' indis- 
criminate pill I lu horrois that befell the defence- 

less state au ind( sc ribiblc, while the position was 
rendered still moic hopeless b\ the return to India 
of Lord Cornw illis and the eonstr|uent resumplitm 
by the Biitish of ilu poluy of “ non-interfcience,*’ 
whuh left tlust insatiable tree*booters to (ontinue 
their deprcdatiijns unchte l^ed 

The Mahratta le*aders had uken up then quaiters 
in the district of Bednor, abo it ninetv-si\ miles north 
of the capital, and then lespeclne camps, some 
twenty miles distant from each other, became the 
rcndez\ous of the n%al elans. Siidar Singh, the 
organ of the Chejndawats, represente*d the Kana at 
the court of Sindhia, at the head of viht>se councils 
was Ambaji, who had surctcded in displacing his late 
antagonist, Lakwa. But Ambaji had not foi gotten 
the part played by Mew ir m his downfall ; and, with 
a view to satisfying his revenge, he now counselled 
the partition of the state between the Mahrdtta leaders* 
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But whilst his baneful influence was preparing this 
result, the credit of Sangrdm, the Suktawat leader, 
with Holkdr counteracted it. Even the hostile clans 
stifled their animosities when Ambaji’s schemes be- 
came known, and Sirdar Singh left Sindhia’s cantp, 
and joined Sangram with Holkar. Together with the 
minister, the upright Kishen Das, they went before 
Holkjir and demanded to know if he had given his 
consent to sell Mewar to Sindhia. Touched by the 
distress of the Kana and his country, Holkar sw'ore 
it should not be ; he counselled them to unity 
amongst themselves* and caused the representatives 
of the rival clans to “eat opium together.*’ Nor 
did he stop here., but with the envoys repaired to 
Sindhia’s tents, where he descanted on the Rana’s 
high descent, urging that it did not become them 
to overwhelm him, and that they should even re- 
nounce the mortgaged lands which their fathers 
had loo long unjustly held, himself setting the 
example by llie restitution of Nimbhahaira. To 
strengthen his argument, he expatiated with Sindhia 
on th<f policy of conciliating the Rana, whose strong- 
holds might be available in the event of a renewal 
of hostilities with the British. Sindhia appeared to 
convert to his views, and retained the envoys in his 
camp. 

During the next few days incessant torrents of 
rain fell and prevented all intercourse between the 
courts. In this interim Holkar received information 
that an envoy of the Rana was in Lord Lake’s camp 
negotiating for the aid of the British troops, then at 
Tonk, to drive the Mahrattas from Mewar. Sending 
for the Rana’s ambassadors, he assailed them with a 
torrent of reproach ; accusing them of treachery, he 
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threw the paper containing the information at Kishen 
Das, asking if that were the way in which a Rajput 
kept his faith. “ I shrank not,’* he said, “from risk- 
ing Sindhia’s enmity by supporting your master ; 
ami now, in combating the Faringhis, when all 
Hindus should be as brothers, your sovereign the 
Rana, who boasts of never acknowledging the 
supremacy of Delhi, is the first to make terms with 
them. Was it for this that 1 jjrevented Ambaji 
beftig fastened on you?” Kishen Das attempted an 
explanation, but Ilolkar would hear none. Scenting 
danger on all sides, he determined to quit Mewar 
forth witli, though he had tlie generosity to stipulate, 
before his departure, for the security of the Rana 
and his country, telling Siiulhia he sltould hold him 
personally responsible if the prince’s independence 
w<n*e compromised. He crossed tlu‘ boundary north- 
ward ; but his sins were too great for ev(?n the policy 
of non-interference to cover. Ht? was (‘lu'ountered 
and pursued to the Punjab by the l^ritish under the 
intrepid and (uiterprising Lake, and tbrced into sub- 
mission at the altars of Alexander. Sindhia paid 
little attention to Holk^ir’s warning, and a contribu- 
tion of sixteen lakhs was at ont e levied on Mewar, 
and a brigade under Baptiste was detached from his 
camp for the purpose of enforcing payment. 

It would be imagined that the miseries of Rana 
Bhim were not susceptible of aggravation, and that 
fortune had done her worst to humble him ; but his 
pride as a sovereign and his feelings as a parent 
were destined to be yet more deeply outraged. 
Almost at the same time as the departure of Holkar, 
there arrived at Udaipur a detachment of the troops 
of Jaipur, bringing proposals for the marriage of 
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their prince with the Rana’s daughter. The jaipiir 
cortege encamped near the capital, and the Rena's 
acknowledgments and acceptance of the proposal 
were despa tchc*d to Jaipur. But Rajfi Man of Marwar 
also advanced prefCMisions to the hand of the princess, 
on the ground that she had been actually betrothed 
to his prodt?ce.ssor. She had beCii betrothed, he 
said, to the throne of ^[a^wd^^ not to the individual 
occupant ; and he voui'd resentment aiifi opposition 
if ills claims were (lisn*gard(‘d. 

Krislina Kunuari wa>. the nann* of the h)V<']y 
t>hjei L rivalry for whose hand a.SM*n\l>led under the 
banners t»f her acltuirers, Jag-gar Sitigli of faipfjr 
and Raja .M/jii of Maruftr, not only their native 
chivalry, hwi all die predatory jiowers of Mindiistan. 
Sifulhia, Iiaving l;eeii dcoiid a petuiniary <leniand 
by Jaipiir, oppns(*<l the nuptials, and aided the claims 
of Raja Man l>y demanding of tlie Rana the dis- 
missal of the Jaipiii embassy, ddiis h«*tng refused, 
lie iuivam ed his brigades .ind batteries ; and, after 
repulsing a fruitless resistance, in which the troops 
of Jaipur joined, he forced die pass into the valley 
of IJdaipiir with a corps of 8,000 men, and 
encamped within cannon range of the city. The 
KAna had no alternative hut to dismiss the nuptial 
-^CGrtege-y and agree to wliatever was tlemanded. 
Sihdhia remained a month in the valicvt during 
which an iiuorview took place betAvecn him and 
the Riina at tite siirine of ICklinga, To increase 
his importanee, the Mahratta invited the ' British 
envoy and his staiT, who had just arrived at his 
camp, to be present on the occasion. The princely 
bearing of the Rana and his sons made a great 
impression bn the visitors, being in marked contrast 
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to that of MalkMtta and hfe suite;* while the 
regal abode of this ancient race acted with irresistible 
force on the cupidity of Sindhia^ who aspired to, 
yet da^ not, seat himself in ^‘the palace of the 
C-atsars/' It was even surmised that his hostility 
to laipdr was. not so much from the refused war^ 
contribution as froni a mortifying negative to hi$ 
own pfx)posal for the hand of the Me war princess. 

The heralds of H>men being thus rudely repulsed, 
the^aipiir prince prepared to avenge his insulted prrde 
and disappointed hopes, and, accoidingly, arrayed a 
force such as had not assembled in Hindustan since 
the empire was in its glory. Raja Min eagerly took 
up the gauntlet, and headed the “su^ordsof Maru.** 
But dissension prevailed in Mirwir, where rival 
claimants for the throne had divided the toyaky pf^ 
the clans, intrixlucing there also the influence ofj 
the Mahrattas. The marriage proposals gave the ^ 
malcontents an opportunity for displaying their long 
curbed resenimi nts, and, following the example of 
Mewar, they set up a pretender, whose interests 
were eagerl> espoused, and whose standard was 
erected in the array of Jaipur* A battle was fought 
at Parbatsir on the common boundary of the two 
states; but the action was short, fur while a heavy 
cannonade opened on both sides, the majority of 
tbd.MACwAr nobles went ovt^r to the pretender* 

Man bfrned his poniard against himself, but solhie 
ch{e& yet faithful to him wrested the weapon 
his band^ and conveyed him from the field, fife 
was ^pursued to ms capital^ w^tch 
gatfeat|y. ^ The 

was at, teWgfik and^j^wndered $ but the 

* C<)|oeit Tod 
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of joda clelifid owsy assauli, and in time the mighty 
host ()f jaipiu, wlii('h liad eaten the country bare for 
twenty miles ruund, iiegan to crumble away : intrigue 
spnuid through its ranks, and the siege ended in 
pusillanimity arid llight. Jaggat Singh» humbled 
and crt'stfalhm, skullaui from the desert retreat of 
his rival, iiulehted to a partisan corps for safety 
and convoy to his capital, around whose walls the. 
wrelc}i(*d nMiinants <»f his ill-starred Uroops long 
laggt.sl in expi'ctalion of pay, while the hon(\^, of 
their liorsc^s whitened the plain on cv(*ry side. 

R.ija Man owed his deliv(‘rv lo om* of tht' most 
notorious villains that India evc‘r prodiuaal, ihe 
Nawah Aniir Khan. "I'his man lield command of a,^ 
brigade of artillery and horse in Jaij)ur\s army, but 
in lh(‘ ( ourse of the siege he (l(\seiled to the side of 
Marwar ; and lie now olh'red, foi- a spta ihc sum, to 
rid the Kaja of iluj priUtmder and all his associates. 
The off(;r was accepted, and Amir Khan wa‘- not long 
in laying his plans, lake judas he kissed whom he 
betrayed. He took service w'iili the pretender, anci, 
at ^ shrine (jf a saint of his own faith, exchanged 
turbans with liis leadcTs, a ceremony e(juivah;nt to 
the most solemn oath <»f fritmdship. The too 
credulous Rajputs <'el(*braled this ac(|ui.sition to 
thi‘ir party by feasting and revelry ; but in the 
midst of dance and song, llu‘ tents wert* cut down, 
and the victims, enveloped in their toils, were 
slaughtered by the Klian's followers with showers 
of gra[)e. 

Thus finished tlie under-plot ;* but another, and 
more noble, victim was demanded before discomfited 
ambition could repf>se, or the curtain drop on this 
eventful drama. Neitlier party w'oiild relinquish his 
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claim to the fair object of the war; and it was 
unhallowed sug^estitm of the samt^ ftMtx iinus Khan 
that the l)loocI of th*‘ print‘es> could alom* eNtini^uish 
the torch of discord. \Vc‘ need nt»t anahs-e the 
nw'itivevS that proinpt<.‘d him to this dr\ ilisli srheine. 
He had detenninetl to jnaki* himself alI-[)ow erfiil in 
Marwar, and the alliance of K.-ija Man with Mewai 
was not calculated to further his ; nor was he 

anxious fOtf a renewal of the war with laipijr. whieh 
he* knew- to lx* inc'vitabie unle.s:, the dispute were 
settled, 'rhrou^h the nu'uium of t)ie ('hond/iwai. 
Ajit, wdiom a heavy briht^ liad made his accomplice, 
he revealed his desii^n to tlie Kaua, and induced him 
to heli<*ve that tlnu'e wtuc but two aUernaiixes to lus 
daughter’s disith. hathiU* he mint loue |i<*r, already 
promisi'ci tc^ the Jaipf r prince, iun> a disln mcuirabhr 
marriage with Kaja M<in, or, i)\ refnsiiyi^ to do so, 
draw' ruin upon him^ell and his •ountiv. The hat 
was passed ihal Krishna Kumaii should die. 

Krishna Knniari fiai, tin* “ virgin princi.-ss 
Krishna,” was in her sixteenth year. Her mother 
w’as of the t 'haw HIM nice, dc‘seended trtfiu tin* ancient 
kings of /Vnluilwara. Sprung from the noblt'st })hxid 
of Hind, Kunviri addc-d Ixauty t'l face and tbrm to 
an engaging diuneanour, and was justly celebrated 
as *‘th(* hower of Kajasthan.” W'heii llu- fata! cup 
was preseruorl t<» hej' she naeivcal it witfi a smile*, at 
die same time* addressing wonis of comfort to tier 
frantic moduM* ; “ Wliy afUii t yoursell, my mother, 
at this shortening (»f the scjrrows (»1 life? I li*ar not 
to die. We an/ marked out for sacTifice from otjr 
birth; let me tliank iny father that I ha\e lived so 
iong.” Thrt‘e times the nau.seating draught failed 
in its object. A fourth, a powerful oi>iatc, was 
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])n;pared and administered, and “ the desires of 
barbarity were accomplished. She slept.'’ The 
wretched mother did not long survive her child ; 
nature was exhausttal in the ravings of despair; 
she refusi‘(l fund, and in a few days her remaifts 
followed tliuse uf Kumari to tlie finuiral pyre. 

Kvt*n the Khan, wlien the instrumtmt <^f his infamy, 
Ajir, n'porled tie* issue, could not conceal his con- 
ItMTipi, and tauiilingly asked “ if this were tflie boasted 
Raj]>iU valour.” Hut a vet stenun* rebuke awaited 
the dislionoured ('hondawat. Four days afltn* the 
crime liad lieen ('ommitted, Sangram reached the 
capital ' a man in t‘vc*ry n‘spt‘ct thc^ reverse of Ajit. 
Audaciously bra\i*, th(‘ <'hief of the Suktawals feared 
neither the frown of his sovereigti nor tlu; sw’ord of 
his eiuuu). Without introducti(Ui In* made* his way 
into the preseiu'e. “() dastarti ! ” lu* i*\clairned, 
“thou hast thrown dust on tiie S<*sodia raci* ; thou 
hast deliled hy tliy sin the blood which has llowed 
in purity for a hundred ages. Lt‘t no St*sodia ev(*r 
liold up hi.'* head agaifi ! 'fhe line of Kappa Raw'ul 
is At an <‘nd. Heaven has (;rdain(‘d this, a signal 
for our dt*stniction," 'riuMt, turning upon Ajit, who 
was present, he continued: “I'lnni stain on tlui 
Sesodia race, tliou imj)ure of Rajpiit blood, dust 
be t)n thy heatl as thou hast covered us all with 
shame. May y<ni die childless, and your name 
die with you.” 

The traitor t(> manhood and his sovereign dared 
no reply. Sang ram dii‘d not long afterward-s, but 
his curse was fuUilled. The Rana had ninety-five 
children ; but only one of his sons grew to manhood, 
and on!}* two daughters reached the* marriageable 
age. rhe latter were united to the princes of 
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Jaisalmir and Bikanir, in which states the vSalic 
law precludes all honour through female descent. 
With regard to Ajit, tht: curse was fully accomplished. 
Scarcely a month after it was iitUTed, liis uife ami 
two sons died. I'he traitor himself wandered frt)m 
shrine to shrine performing penanct*. his ht'ads in 
his hand, and Rauiu f RiVfiu / ever on his lips. But 
enough of him ! Let us dismiss him with flu* words 
of Sangram, “dust on his l)ead.” 

•Slie mind sit'kens at tin* < onlemjdatinn ^^f tlu.*se 
unvarying s('enes of atrocity; hut this unhappy 
State had yet to pass through iwi^ more lustres of 
aggravated sufferings. f*'rom the day when the 
embas.sy of Jaii)ur was expei](*d» that of the 
British was in tlu* train (»f Sindliia, a witness to 
tlie evils described, hut powerless to oj'ter prol(‘(tion. 
In the s])ring of iSo(), when the <*nihassv entered 
M<‘war, ruuhing hut ruin mt‘l tlu* eye di*serl(*tl 
tcAvns, ro(dless hou«,es, and uneulti v ated plains. 
WhereviM" the Mahratta enratnpi*(.l, annihilation was 
ensured --' it was a iiahit - and twenty -foui iuuiis 
sufficed to giv(* the most Ihiurisiiing spot the aspt^('t 
of a desert. His march was always to he !ra('e(l 
for days afu*rwanls by burning villages and destroyed 
cultivation. 

Some satisfaction may result fnun the fa< t that 
there was scarcely an artor in these scenes whose 
end was not lilted to his ran‘t*r. Amhaji was cf)m- 
pelled to disgorge the spoils of Mewar, and his 
personal .suffcrin|^^s made some atonement for the 
ills he had inllicted on her. This satrap, who had 
almost established his independenee in the fortress 
and territory of Gwalior, siifTered every indignity 
from Sindhia. Me was confined in a mean lent, 
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manacled, and suffered the torture of small lighted 
torches applied to his fingers. He attempted suicide 
to avoid the surrender of his ridies, but the instru- 
ment, a small haiglish penknife, was insufficient for 
his purpose. l"he surgeon to the F^ritish embasijy 
sewed up the rounds, and his coffers were eased 
of fifty-five lakhs of rupees. He died shortly after, 
and, if report he ccnreet, the residue of his treasure 
was posst'ssed by his ancient ally, Zalirn* Singh, 

In iSo(), y\nu'r l\h;ln led his myrmidons to the 
capital, threaUming the demolition of the shrine of 
l^klinga if refiis(‘d a contribution of eleven lakhs of 
rupees. Niue wf'H' agreed to, but by no effort could 
the sum be raised ; wh(*reupon the Rana’s envoys were 
treated with indignity, and Kishen Das, the minister, 
wounded, d'lu* passes to tin* valley of Hdaipiir vvere 
again forced, Amir Khan entering by Dobari, and 
his son in lav', the notorious Jamshid, by Chirwa. 
Their ruffianly Pathrins were billeted on the city, 
which still bears Iracats of the barbarities they c,om- 
miUe^l. In iSii, llaj)])u Sindhia arrived with tlie 
titre of Subhadcir, and encamped in the valley, and 
from this to 1S14 these vampires possessed themselves 
of the entire fiscal domain, witli many iff the fiefs, 
often disputing with each other i>ver the spoils,, 
Mewar was fast approaching disstilution. Her fields 
w'ere lying fallow’, lier cities in ruins, lier inhabitants 
exiled, her chieftains demoralised, and her prince 
and his family destitute of the common comforts, of 
life. But deliverance w'as at hai\d. In 1813, the 
Manpiis of Hastings succeeded Lord Cornwallis as 
Govmiior-Cieneral of India, and tlie vigorous policy 
of Lord Wellesley was at once resumed. The 
Mahrattas were everywhere defeated, and in 1817 
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Mewar, in company with nearly every stahi in 
Rajputana, passed under the protecting arm of 
Great Britain. 

The articles of the treaty which was entered into 
wl2jre ten in number, and were as follows ; — 

Treaty between the Honourable the Knglish liasi 
India Company aiul Maharana Rhim Singh, 
Ran^t•of Oudeepo«.)r, concluded by Mr Charles 
Thtophiliis Metcalf on the part of the Honour- 
able Compan)', in virtin; of full powers granted 
by his Kxrellency tlu? Most Noble the Marquis 
of Hastings, K.Ct., Cjo\ ernor - CJenerai, and 
by Thakoor Ajeet Sing on th(.‘ part of the 
Maharana, in v'irtiie of full powers C(jnhime<l by 
tlui Maharana afon^said. 

Mrst Then* shall he perpetual friendsiiij), a iiaiKC. 

and unity of intcnjsts between the two stales, fr(>jn veneration 
to generation, and th(‘ Inends and er,enin;s t.f on/* shall I;l* the 
frienjls :in<l enemies of both. 

Second A riicit'. i he Hniish Coverr.meni engages lo protect 

the principality and tt;rrilf'«ry of Oudeepoor. 

Third Art id' . -'ri'v Maharana of Oudeej oor will always 
act in subordinate co-operation with the Ibiti^h (iovtrnment, 
and aekntrwleJge its supicina*')’, and will not have any con 
nection with other <hiefs or slates. 

Fourth Article.— A be Maharana of Oudecpotir will not enter 
into any negotiation with any chief or stale without the 
knowledge and sanction of the I’ritish C*nvernmont , but his 
usual amicable corn^spondence \Mth fricmls and relations shall 
continue* 

Fifth Artide . — The Mahaiana of Oudeepur will not commit 
aggressions iipon aliy one ; an<l if by accident a dispute arise 
with any one, it shall be submitted to the arhitration and 
award of the Ikithh Government. 

Sixth fourth of the revenue of the actual 

territory* of Oudeej^ur shall be paid annually to ihe British 
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(jovernmenl as tribute for five years; and after that term 
three-eiglith.s in perijeluity. 'fhe Maharana will not have 
connection with any other power on account of tribute, and 
if any one advance claims of that nature, the British Govern- 
ment engagtrs tu- reply to them. 

Srvtfi//t -Whereas the Maharana represents thfat 

poi lions of the dominions of Oudeepur have fallen, by 
im})rc)ptjr .nU> tlu* possession of others, and solicits the 

restUiiiion of those places . the British Government from a 
want of ae< male information is not able to enter into any 
po'-ilive (.nL;agrment on tliis subject: but will always keep 
in view the rt'novalion c>f the priisperity of the stale' ol 
Oudeejuir, and after ascertaining the nature of each <'ase, 
will use iis he'll cKf-rtions for the ac'ccunplishment tjf the 
obir( t, c»n every (■(•('asion on which it maybe proper to do 
SC). Whatever places may thus be ri'Stoicd to tlie state of 
C)u(k(*juir l)y the aid ol the British Government, three-eighths 
of their r«.‘venii<'s sliall la* [laid in perpetuity to the British 
Government. 

Ariiile. — riu* troops of the ’"tale of Oudeepur shall 
be' luniisbed according to its means, at tiie rc^iuisition cd’ the 
Briti‘'h Gcn«*i nmont. 

Ninih Arthh. 'The' Maharana c^f Oudeepur .shall always 
he ahsoluie rtiU'i of his own countiy, and the Biitish jurisdic- 
tion shall not be introduced into that ])rinci]ialjly. 

Ti-fith pre.^eiU treaty of ten article's having 

bee*i concluded at Dihlcc', and signed and scaled by Mr 
(diaries 'I’licophilus Metcalfe- and I'hakoor Ajcet Sing 
Bahadoor, the ratifications of the same, by his Kxcellenoy 
the Most Noble the Goseuioi (knoial, and Maharana Hheem 
Sing, sliall he muluallv delivered within a month from this date. 

Pone at nihl< e, this thirlcenth day of January, a.d. i8i8. 

('. 'i\ METCALri: (l.s.) 

TllAKOOR AJ1:KT SING (L.S.) 



xvii. — After the Treaty 


It only remains to a brief sketch of the manner 
in which, under a‘^is of (o'<*at Ih-ilain, tht* 

restoratiun.uf Mewar to prosjieriiy was eriectinJ. 'Fhe 
pi(iture is ont' well worth\ of study, and })arii<“ularly 
by those who are inclined to belittle or ii^nore th(‘ 
benefits wliicdi l^riti.sh rule has confiuTed upon the 
subjc?ct races of India, or who profess to btdieve that 
the permanence* of that ruh* is not esstmtial to their 
future pro^nsss and welfan*. 'The sulVeritii;, lilood- 
shed, and oj)}>n*s.sion deserihed in ilu' pnwious 
chapters w^^‘re noi confined to the state* of Mtwvar. 
rht*y prevailed to a similar extent in (*\i*ry prim ipaiity 
ill Rajasthan : it is hardly an exa^tM-iaiion to say 
they prevailed throughout the length and l>n*adth 
of India. 

The destruction of that vast predatory system, 
under the weight of which the prospiTity of these 
regions had so long repre'^s<'d, was effected 

in 1817 in one short campaign. I'o prevent its 
recurrence, it '.vas deemed j^oiitir to unite all theses 
settled states in one grand confederation. Accord- 
ingly, the Rajput princes were invited to shelter 
under our protecting alliance, and they e.igerly 
embraced the invitation. Hie ambassadors of the 
various governments followed each other to Delhi 
where the treaties w^ere negotiated, and in a few weeks 
all Rajputana was united to Britain by compacts 
similar to that we have already quoted, ensuring to 
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them externnl protection with internal independence, 
as the prire of acknr)\vledg^ed supremacy, and a 
portion of revenue to the protecting government. 

(.)f all the princes who obtained succour at this 
momentous crisis in the political history of Indra, 
mjnt* stood nujn' in need of it than the Rana of 
Udaipiir. On the r5lh of January i8r8, the treaty 
was signed, and, in F(d)ruary, an envoy was 
nominated, who imnvediately proceedtrd to«tlie Rana’s 
court to superinte.iul and maintain the newly-forified 
relations. J'Ik' right wing of the grand army had 
already f)r(‘et‘(led him to ((unptd the surrender of 
such territory as was unjustly ludd by the lawless 
partisans of Siiultiia. Kaipiir, Rajnaggar, and other 
alienat(*d districts soon surn*nd<u*ed, and the payment 
of the arrears of tl\t‘ g.irrison put Komulrntr once 
more in lh<‘ possession of Mewar. During the 
m<in li from Jaha/piir on llie eastern boundary to 
Konuilmtr in tiu* west, a distance of 140 miles, 
only two tiiinly populah’d towns wirre seen which 
a<'kn(Av hedged the Rana’s autlu»rity. All was desolate, 
'r^ie habif! and the gigantic re(‘d wliii'h harboured 
tlu‘ i)()ar and iht.' tiger, giew iqxm liu* highways, 
and every rising ground displayed a nuiss of ruin. 
Rhilwara, llu'. (’on\m<‘rcial emrefhn of Kajputana, 
which ten years l)efore eoiUained f 3 ,ooo families, was 
a city of the dead. No living thing appeared in her 
stiaM^ts exc(‘pi a solitary dog that fled in dismay 
from its lurking ])lace in the l(*mple, scared at the 
iinact'ustomed sight man. 

'J'h(* princ(‘ Javan Singh, with all the state insignia, 
and a luimerous retinue, advanced to Nathdwdra to 
conduct the mission to the capital. A spot was 
selected in a grove of palmyras, about two miles 
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from the city, where carpets were spread ; and there 
the prince received the A^^ent and his suite. His 
bearing* was courteous and dignified ; indeed, it 
might have been said of him, as Jahangir said of 
tlfc son of Rana Amra, that “ his countenance carried 
the impression of his illustrious extraction/' U'r ' 
entered the city by tiu^ “gate of the sun/’ and, 
throiigli a vi.sta <:»f ruin, the mission was escorted 
to its fufifn‘ residence. Like all tin- mansions of 
Rajputana, ii was a (|uadrangula]' pile, with an open 
courty^oal, and suitt-s of apartments ori each of its 
sides. On our arrival her#*, a s(‘coiid de[)ntatit)n 
arrived from the Kana to wtdeome to his capital, 
bearing juo trays of swearmc-ats 4Uid tlrieds fruits, 
and a j)urse of 1 axK') rupees for distril)iition among 
the d(»me^;ti('s, 'rh<' following (la\ was fixed for our 

reception at the court of dn- firiiue. 

At four in the aftonofm, a deputation consjsimg 
of tlur ofitcialing prime mimsn'f, tin* icpres(‘ntriliv(‘ 
ol tlie Clionda wals, wifh inaee-i)t‘an‘rs and a nmneroiis 
escort, came to announce t];t‘ K.ina's rciuliness to 
receive, the mi*3sion. 'V\w proc<-.s-^ion, wiiii all the 
“pomp ami cimiinstam «• ” t)e< uliar to tlie-ic states, 
was marshalled in Irontol tlie K*-.'>i(h-n( y, the gnninds 
of which wen- thronged with gaily dressed spej'tators, 
silently ga/ing at the unusual sight. d’h** grand 
jvikarras having announced tlie Kana in his const, 
the mission proceeded to iht‘ palac'e, tiirough sln*t‘is 
which everywhere presented signs of rai)ine, hut 
hailed by the mfj;sl enthusiastic gif'eiings. •* // ' // / 
Farin^^hi k/i Fdj^' (X'ictorv, victory to the English 
Government), resounded from every tongue. The 
baixis were not idle ; and the un poetic iuim<‘ at 

^ Color.el Tod was tho Agent jti c]jaij;c c»f the uioMon. 
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the Agent was hitched into rhyme# < 3 h>ups of 
musicians w»eie posted htre and there, Who gave a 
passing spt<imen of the tiippas of Mew^fi and not 
a few of th( fan, with brazen ewers ot watet on 
their holds, wt loomed us with the suhaiha^ or 50 ng 
of ]uv Into t loh of these vessels,, the purse-bearer 
dropped a picee ot sil\ci, for nuther the iOihaiha 
nor the tujp^s of the minstrels aie to be recened 
without leknowkdt, ntnt As wc ascended the main 
Streets leading to the /////, or triple' poital, which 
guaids the sund enclosure, dense masses of people 
blocked our proiiess, ind t\en the walls of the 
temple of Jiggunith were riowdcd According 
to etiquette, we ehsnounted at the gate, and pro- 
KCcUci on fooi ne r )ss the unple terrace, on which 
wen bfing pinch (1 the Rinas horses and state 
e le phantb 

riu pilaec IS i most imposing pik, ot a regular 
foim built of gi inite and maibk , rising at least 
icx) fttt Irom the ^icmnd, and flanked with 
e'ictagonal lowtis eie»wned with cupulas. Although 
built It \aiu)us ptn els, its unifoimit) of design has 
been \(i> well poseiitd nor is there in the 
a more striking or inait stu structuie It Stands 
upon the \<r> nest of a iidge lunning parallel to, 
but < onside ribU chvitcd above, the margin ol the 
lake 1 he ttrrie c , whu h is at the east and front 
ol the budding, extends throughout its lengthf and 
IS suppoited b\ a tuple row of arches ming oftfe 
above the ejthtr from the declivity of the ridige* 
ihe height eif this arcaded wall is fully 50 feet; 
and although all is hollow beneath, yet so admimbde 
1$ Its construction that the royal stables are built 
on the extreme verge of the terrace, on which the 




th6 faucs or 
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whole personal force of the Reina, lior.s(*, loot, and 
elephants, are often assembled. 

A band of vSindhies guarded the first entranc (* to 
the palace, while the Suktawats wt‘rt^ on duty in 
tht5 great hall of assembly. We proceeded through 
lines of Rajputs till we came to the marble staircase, 
where an image of Ganesh, the elepliant god, guarded 
the ascent to the interior of th(‘ palace. After 
traversing' 41 number ot apariinents, eac'h filled with 
spcfctators, the lurald's voice aiinuunred tc; *‘ihf‘ 
lord of the world'’ that the English envoy was in 
his presence, wlu^reon he arust^, and advanccMl a few 
paces in front of the thione, the chiefs by vxhom 
he was .surrounded .standing. 'I'he apartment choscm 
for th(' visit ivas the Surva Mahal, or hall of th(‘ 
sun," so called frcjin a mtalallion of the orb in 
reiicio winch (iec'oralc\s tin* wall, ('lo.se thereto was 
the Rana’s tlirone, abo\e winch was a volveL canopy 
supported on slender silvctr c'oluinns. The seal allotted 
to the envoy was imm<*diaicly in front of, and tottch- 
ing, tiu; royal caishion. 'liie cliiefs of the higdier 
grade, or “the .sixtecm/' were .seated according to 
tiieir rank on the right and left of the R/tna, and 
below ihe.se were the two princes Anira and Javan 
Singh. At either end of the front row, and at right 
angles to it, were the chiefs of the second rank. 'J'he 
civil officers of the state, were near the Kana in front, 
and the .senesclKil, the keeper of tlie wardrobe, and 
other confidential officers and inferior chieftain.s, 
formed a group ^standing on the extreme edge of 
the carpet. 

The Rana's congratulations were hearty and 
sincere ; in a few powerful expressions he depicted 
the mi.sen'es he had experienced, the. fallen condition 
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of }ns siao*, and iiie c^ratitiide h»' felt to the British 
(iovernmenl uhicii liad int(*rposed betwetMi him and 
(lestruiiion ; and wliirh for the first moment of his 
exisieiu(? all*)\v('d him to sleep in peac e. There was 
an intense^ e,irn(‘slness in every word h<‘ uttered, 
whic'h, (leli\en*(l witli tlucmey of speeeh and dignity 
of mainnn', inspirc'd dec*]) n‘s|>c‘el and sympathy, 
'flu* AgcMit saic.l I hat the (i<)vc‘inor~(ieiuual was no 
stranger m the* history of his illuslriciuii 'family, or 
his t»wii im/nc'diatc* snrhu'ings ; and that it uas'his 
c,*ariH*st dc*sir(‘ to jiroinc'tc*. h\' c*ver\' mc'ans in Ids 
|)«»\v(‘r, the* Kaiia’.s p<‘rsnn.il dignilx and the |)ros|)tu’irv 
of his dominions. Altc-r a few momc'iils’ c'onversa- 
lion, tlu* inlc'i \ i<‘\\ was c IoscmI with pnsscmis to the 
Agcmland suite' : to the Ic »rmer a c'liparisoned eh'phant 
and horse', iew(‘IU‘d aigrc'ttc*, and pearl m*ekla< e, and 
to du‘ latter sliawls and hrix adc's. 'i In* c ustomary 
presentation ol (‘sstmc'e <»f rose and tlu* /vr// IcmT w'as 
then made, and, tlu* R.'ina having risen, the Agent 
made* his and rctir(‘d. 

In a short time* tlu* Rana, altc'fidiul by Ids s<*ec)nd 
spn, mi lusters, and a select numbt'r of the ildefs, paid 
a nUiirn visit. 'flu* Ag(*nt advani*ed bevond his 
rc'sideiu'e to mec‘l tlu' prinee, who was nreixed with 
prc‘sent(*(l arms by the guard, the otVu'ers saltiting, 
and eoiulueted to Ids throne, which had l)c*en ])rt> 
vicHisly arraiu;ecl. Oonveisalion was unrestrainc-*d, 
and (juestions were tlemanded rc'garding exervthing 
which appearetl nnusuah Aftcu' sitting half an hour, 
th«‘ Agent presentc'd tc.> the* Rana am edephant and 
two horsi*s, ea])arisoncd with silxer and guilt 
ornarnemts and velvet embroidered housings, wdth 
twc*nty-c)ne shields’ of shawls, brocades, muslins, 

’ riji- l sirUloc I', ihf Cray *n winch mo prrscn'od l>y tlit R.ijputi. 
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and jewels ; to prinre Amra, unal')U" from sicknt'ss 
to attend his father, a horse and en .s]d»‘kis ; 
to his brother, the see(*iul j>rinee, Javan Sineji, 
ahorse aiifl nine shields; and n> llu‘ ininisiers an*) 
eWiefs according' to lank : the wlude eiUn laiiintent 
costini^C about 20,oi.xj rupees, or 2.000. 

The restoration of order out o! the chao^^ width 
prevailed was no lii^lu iinderiakiiiL;-. 'Tile ii!s!ifiiiio!i> 
»>i the staf^' Itad been reduet'd to .t de.id h-lter : the 
ntM)les w(*re d(‘inoi aliped eoul frhelli' mi>, the piinee's 
a.utliority wa^ d'^spised, inieinal t tnniueu e ar.Mndoned, 
and the peasantiv ruined hv the < v»in!jieieci eileeis ol 
war, p(*sl ih-nee, and e\ile. \.alir\ (»i dir e.tpn.d 

w IS lh(‘ oidy |)ait of Meuai o\ei wimlt tiie Re.na*'. 
.‘,\va\' wa'- an\ihi'.uf inon, than n'^ooe.d ; and 
Ciutor and Ma’nl di^aj li weje in:»ihUiJ! 5 ed b\ the 
ialehlv o{ his ^eivant'-, tlunr levenin's ‘'<aoe)v 
suflh'ed to jao\ide foi ih.rii ui.orisoiV'. Tlic Kan:« 
hiinseir w.is inainl) nidebiet! to / dim Sniid* '*• 
l\<')tah for tin* inoan-^ of seb'^eiteneo ; loi. in dn* 
ijeneral eonlusion and distn\ss, the eldels iliou^^ht 
onh of tliemsid ves, of delfudinj^ tln'ii ouit esiatfs. 
'll* busing oil iheir tors; wliih- dio^ r who siu - 
('und)ed took u.» hoise, sruiirei^l tlie tind 

plundered witliout distinrl lf>n. Id ijd^ luuitiplied, 
and the name of t*a('h Ian in .pired alarm or lietiaine 
in its luuiThbours. d he HiiiU de>i rr,d‘'d foun iheir 
toi<''‘'Ls, and p!.int(‘d amnnstade-; f.;r the travrjler and 
inereliaiu, whom they carried i.> tiieii iclreats, wln-je 
the-v lani^iii.shed in duranee till lan^omed ; and the 
Rajput set upied* not lo assoriate, and to divide- the 
s|)oil, with tliese lawh s.-, irib«*s. 

Idle lapital will serv*‘ as a sjuaiimui of the 
country. Udaipur, which loriueriy te^koned 5 u,<xxj 
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houses within its walls, had now less than 
3,000 occupied ; the rest were in ruin, the rafters 
being taken for firewood. The realisation of the 
spring harvest of i8i8, from the entire fiscal land, 
was about ^'4,000. firain sold for seven seers the 
rupee, thcnigli thrice that quantity was procurable 
within a distance of So miles. Insurance for mer- 
chandise fnim the capital to Nathdwara, a distance 
of ^5 miles, was <*ight per (enl. of *.fie value. 
The Kotario chief, whose ancestors are immortalised 
for their iidelitv, liad not a horse to conduct him 
to his princ(‘'s pn\sence, ihougli the annual value 
of Jiis (‘stat(*s was 50,000 rujiee.s. d'lu* Rana, the 
desccmdani of those* patriotic Rajpiits who uppos(*d 
Hahar, Akbar, and Aurang/eb, in the days of 
Mogul splendour, had not fifty horse (o attend him, 
and was indebted, as we have already told, for the 
common net.essilies of life to tin* liberality of 
Kolah. 

Rut the elenumts of prosperity, tliough scattered, 
were not extinct ; and recollections of the past, deeply 
tifig raven on the minds of the people, wen; available 
to reanimate ilieir moral and physical existence. To 
recall these was the main objt‘ct to which the efforts 
of the mission w<‘re directed, and moral persuasion 
was the chief, if not the sole, means employed in 
its accomplishment. d'lu; lawless free-booter, and 
even the savag(‘ r>hil, felt awed at the agency of a 
jjow^^r iu;ver seen. To such men moral force was 
incomprehensible, and they attributed its results to 
another agency - magic ; and the belief was current 
throughout the intricate regions of the w'cst, tliat 
a single liritish ofiiier could carry an army in his 
pocket, and that his power could animate slips of 
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paper cut into the figures of armed men, from 
which no precautions could guard their retreats. 
Accordingly, at the mere name of the British power, 
rapine ceased, and the chieftains of the mountain 
vTilds, wlio had hitherto laughed at subjection, 
to the number of 700, put each the sign of 
the dagger to a' treaty, promisiiig abstinence 
from plunder and a return to industrious life. In 
Rajpiitaiia^ the moral efTect of b(‘hi:>Iding a Peshwa 
marched into exile witli all ihe ({uietucle of a pil- 
grimage, accomplislu^d more than 2o,cx)0 bayonets, 
and no other auxiliary was requirecl tlian the 
' ulicious use of tiie impressions from tins and 
other passing events to relay the foundaiions of 
order and prosperity. By never dou luting the issue, 
siHX:ess was ensured. 'Fhe British force was, there- 
fore, after the executi<m of the plans (uuimerated, 
marched to cantonments ; the rest v.as left for time 
and reason to acconqilish. 

One of the main obstacles Ut rapid progn^ss was 
the inefficiency of the civil ofiicers of the government, 
'rhere seemed to he neither talent, inlluence, nor 
honesty, left in Me war. The K ana’s character was 
little calculated to supply the deficiencies of his 
officers. Thtiugh perfectly verst^l in the past 
history of his country, and ]>ossesscd of ability, 
learning, and si^und judgment, his powers were 
almost completely nullified by his weak points. 
Vain displays’, frivolous amusements, and an ill- 
regulated liberality were all that occupied him ; and, 
so long as he could gratify these propensities, he 
trusted complacently to the exertions of others for 
the restoration of his authority. The only man of 
integrity and efficiency about the court was Kishen 

o 
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Das, who had long acted as ambassador, and to 
his assiduity the sovereign and the country owed 
much ; but his services were soon cut short by 
death. 

The first point secured was the recognition of the 
prince's authority by his nobles, the surest signs of 
which were their frequent visits to llu* capital, where 
some luid never been, and others only when it suited 
their convenience or their plans. In a few weeks, 
the Kcina saw liimself .surrounded by a court such 
as had not been kiujwn for half a century. The recall 
<^f the exiled population was a work requiring more 
time ; for many had formed ties or incurred obliga- 
tion.s amongst the communities that had sheltered 
them, and thes<^ could not be at once disengaged or 
annulled. Hut innumerable proofs were forthcoming 
that neither oppression from without nor tyranny 
within could obliterate tlu* fe(‘Iing for the btrpotHy 
“ the land of their fathers." What their deliverance 
meant io these people t)nly those who had witnessed 
the day of trouble, and Ixdield the progress of 
cfcsolation — the standing corn grazed by Mahratta 
horse, tlu^ rifled towns devoted to the flames, the 
cattle driven to the hostile camp, t)ie elders of the 
village sei'z<‘d as hostages for money never to be 
raised - could realise. 'I'o be permitted to see the^se 
evils banished, to behold the survivors of oppression 
i ongregated from the most distant provinces, await- 
ing with their aged and helpless the “lucky day*' 
to take posst'ssion of their ruined abodes, was a 
pleasure which memory will not part with. On the 
3rd of Sawun (July), 300 peopU* marched into the 
village of Kupasan, close to the capital. They were 
accompanied by their waggons and implements of 
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labour, and preceded by banners and music. Ganesh^ 
was onc(? more evoked as they reconsecrated their 
dwellings, and placed his picture as the guardian of 
their portals. On the same day, and within eight 
months of the signing of the treaty, above 300 
towns and villages were re-inhabited ; and the land 
wliich had for many years betm a stranger to the 
plough was broken up. Well might tlu* super- 
stitious imagine that miracles wtne abroad ; for 
even to those wlio watcht‘d the work in progress — 
habitations covering tli(‘ waste, the verdant ('orn 
springing up where but lattdy they had roused tht' 
•je.ar from his retnval — the result was little slK»rt of 
magical. It was a day of pride* for Britain, l^y 
such exertions of her power in distant lands is Ium- 
sway hallowed. 

'rile s(*itlement of feudal rights was the most 
difficult and deii<'at(; task of all. Feuds had to 
be appeased, restitutions mad»*, and usurpation.s 
redeemed. Such matters could not be arranged 
without long, and often harassing discussions. In 
the end, however, conciliation and impartial justice 
gained the day ; and a rt*form, which in many case.s 
ran counter to the interests and prejudices of the 
most powerful and refractory section of thtj ctmi- 
munity, was carried through without a shot being 


* Ganc'iti i' the I'nsS of the Hindu deitn.-s lx mv^kcfl .u.d pioj/iiisiled 
on every undenulisng. The wairior implores his roun^cl; die bank^'r 
indites his name ai. tin* conunenccmcni x»f I'.i*' leiu-rs ; »he arrhilvet phurs 
his iiTiAj^e Ir, the fi>\ii!dafl«tn of tvetv '’fiificc ; and 'he iii Oan.rxh is 

either sculpiurLti '.t painted at the door (d cvcr> house as a proU-cdon 
against *‘vil Tie is .irmvd, and lu-‘ds tht‘ disc (rhakra). 'h*: war shell, 
the club, .in<i the I*nu. Nearly eve.ry Hindu nty has a gate named after 
iiim, and hi" ihrine will be f-mnd on the summit of every sacred bill. He 
is ropresentr-d with an elephant’s head and aceomjianicd b> a rai. 
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fired, or the exhibition of a single British soldier 
in the country. 

The internal security which followed these reforms 
may be gaged from the fact that the rate of insurance 
on the transit of merchandise, which before the treaty 
had been eight per cent, for 25 miles, became almost 
nominal, or one-fourth of a rupee from one frontier 
to the other. As a specimen of the general progress, 
we may lake the case of a single distrkt, that of 
Shah^ra. Of its 27 villages, 6 were inhabited 'in 
1818, the number of families being 369. In 1821, 
926 families were reported, and e\ery village of the 
27 was occupied, so that population was almost 
trebled. The number of ploughs was more than 
trebled, and cultivation was quadrupled. The same 
ratio of prosperity applied to the entire v*rown 
demesne of Mewiir. 
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